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foreword 



In the course of a rather diffuse not to say disorganized career, I 
have been at one time or another an ambulance driver, a crime 
reporter, a drama critic, a White House correspondent, an editor, 
a motion-picture producer, and a cattle rancher. Any one of these 
is commonly accepted as an occupation of something more than 
average interest. But my own interest was never completely cap- 
tured, as no doubt it might much more sensibly have been, by 
what I was currently doing. Instead, a lively portion of it kept 
straying off to a preoccupation that had no connection whatever 
with any of these earnest efforts to make a living. 

This lifelong distraction has been a consuming curiosity about 
what our country was really like a hundred and eighty years ago, 
when all of the people in it lived east of Pittsburgh and consider- 
ably more than half of them east of Baltimore. We were not yet a 



nation and there was great doubt that we were likely to become 
one. We were divided and engaged in a desperate war. Yet at that 
very moment there began a sudden convulsive movement, as 
mysterious as the life-creating division of a cell, which launched 
sections of the struggling population westward, in the face of even 
greater perils, and kept them pressing on and on until within the 
span of one generation the weak little newborn nation on the 
Atlantic was able to lay claim to the shores of the Pacific. This 
westward spring was a prodigious feat, without precedent in his- 
tory. Nothing so much distinguishes us from other peoples as the 
inherent capacity to make such a leap. It was achieved so swiftly 
as to lead us now to regard it as inevitable. We tend to take it all 
for granted, as though the very magnitude of the success rendered 
it no more than natural. Still, what was there about our country 
then, and the people who made it what it was, to make that ex- 
traordinary accomplishment even partially comprehensible? 

Everybody, including the Hottentots and the Trobriand Island- 
ers, is familiar with the great American frontier of the Far West, 
or at any rate with the conventionalized representation of it estab- 
lished by so many thousands of feet of film, hours of TV time, and 
tons of popular fiction. This frontier of the covered wagon, the 
stagecoach, the pony-express rider, the gold seeker, and that truly 
stupendous folklore hero, the cowboy, has proved its deathless 
color and appeal while becoming a permanent part of the imagi- 
nation of the whole world. 

But more than half a century before, there had been an earlier 
frontier from which sprang all the impulses that animated its more 
famous successor, and which meanwhile had met and decided 
every great issue involved in the westward movement. By the time 
the Wild West had begun to play its immortal role, the sweep 
of the tide of empire had become irresistible. We were already 
a great nation and clearly certain to become greater. The pioneers 
who struggled toward Oregon and California rose to heroic heights 
of endurance and valor, but little that was genuinely critical hung 
in the balance. No foreign power stronger than Mexico disputed 
their westward inarch. Behind them was the sustaining assurance 
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of a firmly established American government. The Indians were 
occasionally pesky, but the regulars were generally at hand. The 
railroad was soon to be pushing out through the clouds of dust 
raised by their ox teams. The game had long since been won. 

The earlier American frontier was an era, not an area. It was 
distinct in time, not space. The men who brought it to life ranged 
restlessly from Cumberland Gap and the Forks of the Ohio across 
the Mississippi and the Rockies and all the way to the Pacific. 
What distinguished them was that wherever they went they were 
the first Americans who had been there. They had had no fore- 
runners. They themselves were the forerunners. They were the 
first Americans to see the Tennessee, the Wabash, the Illinois, the 
Missouri, the Platte, the Yellowstone, the Columbia. They moved 
so far and so fast that the country they saw was almost without 
limit; but they ventured so boldly that their time was short. Their 
period may be said to have begun with the arrival of the first 
settlers in Kentucky in 1775, to have run on past Wayne's eventual 
destruction of Indian power in 1794, and on past the sighting of 
the Pacific by Lewis and Clark in 1805, to the discovery in 1812 
by Stuart, the returning Astorian, of South Pass, the great gate- 
way in the Continental Divide through which presently Genera] 
Ashley's wagon wheels were to be rolling. 

The first of them to cross the Appalachians were looking for 
land. But they were more than land seekers. They were invaders. 
The country they were entering was not yet American. It became 
American in time because they made it that. World powers were 
disputing with them their right to their clearings in the wilderness. 
England, established in fortified strongholds along the south shores 
of the Great Lakes, made open war upon them during the seven 
years of the Revolution and then for thirteen more years encour- 
aged and supplied the continuing desperate Indian effort to ex- 
terminate them. Spain, established along the eastern shore of the 
Mississippi, claimed, with the support of France, the entire Ohio 
Valley, blocked the Mississippi to their commerce, bribed their 
leaders to disown the United States, and set the Southern Indians 
against their southern borders. The Indians, with whom for twenty 
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years they waged a ceaseless war, were formidable nations, so much 
better armed, supplied, and organized than were the settlers that 
they won every battle except the last one. Their own country, if 
the thirteen states strung along the faraway Atlantic seaboard 
could be considered their country which, increasingly, they had 
reason to doubt gave them little sympathy and no support. Dur- 
ing the Revolution the Continental Congress had voted over- 
whelmingly to recognize the claim of Spain to the entire region 
west of the crest of the Appalachians. And for years after the 
Revolution public opinion east of the mountains remained con- 
vinced that the life-and-death struggle of the Westerners to main- 
tain their settlements might be better ended by a complete with- 
drawal, and that the whole unaccountable westward migration 
was a lamentable mistake certain to weaken, perhaps fatally, the 
stability of the infant republic on the seaboard. 

The Westerners, however, continued to fight their own battles 
and make their own way. They were not content merely to main- 
tain their hold on their scattered stations. During the Revolution 
they founded a new colony on the Tennessee. They took the offen- 
sive, capturing Kaskaskia and Vincennes. They even found time to 
recross the mountains to win King's Mountain in the East. The 
end of the Revolution brought them no peace. They continued, 
unaided, to repulse their many enemies. It was not until the six- 
teenth year of this relentless and unremitting twenty-year war for 
survival, in which the threat of death and destruction hovered 
every day over every man's isolated homestead, that the first fed- 
eral soldier took the field in their support. Meanwhile they had 
held their own and had continued to grasp at more. They had 
frustrated every English and Spanish hope of possessing the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, shaken off the nearly universal treason of their own 
leaders, enlarged their clearings, fought off the Indians, lifted their 
town meetings to the level of state-wide conventions, continued to 
demand full political equality with the East, and, above all, kept 
on moving West. Danid Boone, leader of the first settlers in Ken- 
tucky, died in a cabin on the Missouri four hundred miles to the 
westward. It was due to these people of this earliest American fron- 
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tier, these people of the stockade, the flatboat, the corn patch, and 
the long rifle, and solely to them, that the continent so soon be* 
came American all the way to the Pacific. The great dreams and 
the great hazards had been theirs. They were people worth 
knowing. 

My desire to know them stems from a boyhood among the 
woods and lakes of northern Michigan. As recently as then there 
remained about our little town many suggestions of what the 
frontier must once have been like. Some of the original forest still 
stood; deer, bear, trout, muskdlunge, duck, geese, passenger pi- 
geons, were still abundant; there was far more talk of fishing and 
hunting than of politics and baseball; a man was valued according 
to his skill with ax or canthook; and among the seasonal workers 
in the lumber camps were many French habitants and Kentucky 
mountaineers who had changed but little since the days of their 
frontier ancestors. Mackinaw where in turn Frenchmen, then 
Englishmen, then Americans had traded with the Indians since 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century was a few miles one 
way, and Cross Village, a reasonably unspoiled Indian town, a 
few miles the other. My grandfather was able to tell me stories he 
could remember being told him when he was a boy by his grand- 
father, who had been a Tory ranger helping to ravage the Amer- 
ican frontier during the Revolution. My other grandfather had 
been for most of his life a professional hunter and trapper. All in 
all, between their stories and my own vivid contemporary impres- 
sions, the early frontier became for me a company of real and liv- 
ing people in neither a place too distant nor a time too long ago. 

At any rate, my interest in that so nearly forgotten, so nearly 
lost world persisted and developed through several stages. The first 
was that for the next thirty years I read whatever I could find 
about long hunters and backwoodsmen and Indians and Indian 
traders. The next was that a time came when I was able to begin 
to collect my own library in which I could browse of an evening 
and read at length during a vacation. The third stage was in- 
evitable. I could no longer resist the temptation to attempt to 
share with others an interest that so much engrossed me. Being a 



professional writer, I had to begin to write about it. Since I did 
not consider myself a sufficient authority to write seriously I took 
the easier way of writing stories. The simplest way to attract atten- 
tion, especially nowadays, is to entertain, and I tried to be enter- 
taining. 

The half-dozen novels that resulted had one feature in common 
that made them, to me, worth writing. Whatever their narrative 
merit, the physical background against which I had placed my 
characters was as nearly right as I could make it. There could have 
been no satisfaction for me in essaying however dim and partial a 
re-creation of the spirit and flavor of those times unless I took the 
greatest care to make my accounting conform to such truth as I 
had been able to glimpse during so many years of amateur re- 
search. Often my daily writing stints were delayed for as much 
as a week while I tracked down some obscure fact that would not 
have mattered to one reader in ten thousand and which, when 
found, occupied no more important place in a book than a couple 
of words in the middle of a sentence. All along I was more and 
more possessed by the need to guess more and more closely how it 
must have seemed to live in our country then. Our history books 
are filled with references to the behavior of Indians at war; but 
what about their private and domestic lives? Why did cane, wfld 
grapes, buffalo, elk, and wolf packs start to disappear so soon after 
the first settlers came? Why did some of the most numerous of 
the native birds, such as the parakeet, dwindle to extinction and 
others, such as many of the more common songbirds, fly in to take 
their place? Why did honey bees follow so closely upon the settle- 
ments that they were termed by the Indian "white men's flies"? 
How in an Ohio flood did a man manage a craft so completely 
unwieldy as a flatboat? What was it like to hunt buffalo in grass 
twenty feet high? How did it fed year after year to go to bed 
every night knowing there might be Indians screeching around the 
cabin at dawn? How long did it take to reload a long rifle? The 
mere list of such questions could well fill this book and any num- 
ber of others. 

Eventually there came the final stage, the time when I began to 



fed that I had assembled sufficient knowledge, or at least informa- 
tion, to deal more formally with these extraordinary people, the 
red as well as the white, than I had in the novels. Men of the 
Western Waters was a brief history of that most critical of all 
frontier periods, the years between the end of the Revolution and 
the end of the Indian War. It had then been my intention to 
move next to a more general book on the early frontier in which I 
would attempt directly to describe, with some of the clarity and 
color and detail that the subject invited, the land and the people 
who transformed it; to attempt to sum up in one volume the 
essential character of the times. After months of preparation and 
organization of notes and material I came to a disconcerting con- 
clusion. In many scores of passages scattered through the several 
novels, I had already covered much of this ground and, writing 
with the first flush of enthusiasm with which one attacks a fresh 
theme, had covered it more vividly than I may ever be able to 
do again. It became apparent when I began to assemble and 
arrange these fragments that unwittingly I had already painted in 
many areas of the full canvas. Most of the characters were fic- 
tional, to be sure; but I had placed them in a background that 
was not at all fictional. It was a background as real as I could ever 
make it. As a matter of fact, it is made to seem the more real by 
the people in it. Personalities are always more revealing than gen* 
eralities. Therefore in what follows I have drawn fredy, though 
quite out of context, upon many of those former attempts * to 
suggest what it must have been like to be alive in our country then. 

DALE VAN EVERY 
November 22, 1957 

* Westward the Rwr, The Shining Mountains, Eridd Journey, The Cdrttoe 
Witch, The Trembling Earth. 
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part one 



ONE 

For a century before the first American settler cut his first stockade 
pole in the Mississippi Valley, that vast wild region had been 
known to a few white men of a peculiarly active and hardy variety. 
There were French traders on the Mississippi before there was an 
English settlement in Pennsylvania. For long the French were de- 
nied direct access to the Ohio Valley by the belligerent Iroquois 
barrier on the Mohawk, the Genesee, and the Niagara; but by 
1720 Quebec and Montreal were connected by a line of strategi- 
cally placed forts and posts on the upper Great Lakes, the Wabash, 
the lower Ohio, and the Mississippi with New Orleans on the Gulf 
of Mexico. By this time, too, English traders were crossing the 
mountains from the Carolinas to carry their wares to the towns of 
the Cherokee, the Creek, and the Chickasaw, and, from Pennsyl- 
vania, down the Ohio to the towns of the Mingo, the Shawnee^ 



and the Miami. The consequent fierce competition for Indian 
favor brought on the French and Indian War and the loss by 
France of her entire North American empire. 

But there was an enormous difference between the effect upon 
the wilderness of this intermittent, usually seasonal, penetration 
by traders and that produced by the appearance of settlers. By the 
very nature of his calling the trader ranged beyond the farthest 
borders of civilization. He sought out primitive areas where beaver 
were still plentiful and Indians still simple. He prayed that the 
wilderness might continue always to remain as it had always been 
and he regarded the coming of the settler with almost as much 
disfavor as did the Indians. For the coming of the settler meant 
that the world as it had been had come to an end. The settler cut 
down the forest, killed off the game^ and drove away the Indians. 
He had come not only to take possession of the country but to 
make it over into a totally different country. 

The first American settlers to appear on the world scene arrived 
in Kentucky in the year of Concord and Lexington. Their advent 
was of scarcely less importance to the future of our country. The 
embattled New England fanners, harassing the redcoats back to 
Boston, were heralding the independence of a new republic, while 
the irrepressible Kentucky frontiersmen, defying the Indians, the 
English, and the Spanish, were as dearly saluting its destined 
stature. 

To these first comers, the great valley beyond the mountain bar- 
rier that had remained a barrier throughout the hundred and 
sixty-eight years since Jamestown was a strange and unknown world. 
Few had heard more than the vaguest accounts of it from traders 
or hunters. Some had come to see for themselves. They looked 
about them and marveled at the height of the cane, the number 
of buffalo, the size of the trees, the flocks of passenger pigeons, 
the herds of dk, the padcs of wolves, and, also, at the encircling 
array of alien neighbors who were as one in their violent aversion 
to the newcomers. All of these marvds they treated as they did 
the surplus of trees which impeded the planting of their corn. One 
by one they cut them down. 



Already the strange and the unknown was beginning an incred- 
ibly swift transition to the commonplace and the familiar. Already 
they knew the recesses of the mountains behind them and the 
shores of the Ohio, the Kentucky, the Tennessee, and the Missis- 
sippi before them. Already they were beginning to suspect the 
extent of the region beyoud, which they had yet to see and which 
they must see before they could rest the Great Plains, the West- 
ern Mountains, and the Western Ocean. 

We may well marvel in our turn at the American frontiersman's 
success in so soon seeing all this and, almost as soon, in possessing 
it. Nothing contributed so much to this success as his inherent 
capacity to adapt himself, always in a seemingly impossibly short 
time, to new conditions and new demands. Adaptability is com- 
monly accepted as a nearly universal American trait, but in the 
frontiersman's case it attained heights that were truly remarkable. 
Denied by distance ready dependence on Eastern supply, he was 
forced to rely on his own devices. His ability to shift for himself 
ranged from making his own shoes and pants all the way to ex- 
temporizing eminently suitable forms of self-government. He 
quickly learned to paddle a canoe, doctor his animals and family, 
build stockades and flatboats, hunt, fish, and track like an Indian, 
and to excel in a thousand other altogether novel arts and crafts 
which he was obliged to master if he was to remain alive. 

But these are only words, which do not bpgin to suggest either 
ihe extraordinary nature or the bitter reality of the day-to-day de- 
mands which were made upon him. Let us try to put ourselves in 
his place, in the hope of sensing something of the vividness with 
which his environment was revealed to him as he looked about 
him at the strange, wild world into which he had forced his way. 
First of all, nothing concerned him so immediately, so invariably, 
any day and every day, as the weather. 

There is little evidence that the weather in the Mississippi 
Valley in, say, 1800, aside from a possible tendency since toward 
wanner and drier seasons, was so very different from what it is 
today. But, to those who lived with it, the weather then seemed 
much more violent and changeable. This was partly because of the 



tremendous forest, in which the individual settler's clearing seemed 
by comparison scarcely wide enough to admit the sun. The snow 
of winter accumulated in the forest and lasted there later into the 
spring than it would have in a less shadowed region, thus narrow- 
ing the lapse between the cold of winter and the heat of summer 
and making the seasonal change seem more striking. But the 
greater difference was that people then were infinitely more ex- 
posed to the impact of weather than we are now in our relatively 
sheltered existence. To the man living in the open, the weather 
was more closely associated than anything else except his skin. 
If it rained he immediately was wet, and if it was cold, so was he. 
His first thought upon awakening must be to make a guess at the 
weather. It governed his food getting, his movements, his immedi- 
ate prospects, his every design, and, often enough, his very sur- 
vival. He was obliged to shape his life by its dictates. Being so 
much out in it, he was always aware of it. He could tell, for ex- 
ample, when spring came: 
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Spring, long delayed, came like the sun breaking suddenly through 
a cloud. One day the Missouri was choked with ice and the next 
it had risen with a mighty surge to free its channel. The morn- 
ing Matt awoke to hear the shrill piping of the season's first frog, 
he found the spicewood in bud, the cottonwood in tassel, and the 
first sprigs of the new grass casting a glint of green across southern 
slopes. Immense flocks of swan and geese soared aloft to continue 
their stupendous northward journey; unending swarms of ducks, 
and brant, and cranes glided out of the south to settle on the lakes 
and river; sedate files of peHcans and noisy swirls of gulls dropped 
to rest on sand bars. The long-frozen forest and pond and marsh 
stirred with the new life of trickling water, of running feet, of 
beating wings, with a glad pervasive munnur of twittering, and 
chattering, and splashing, and honking; even the howl of wolves at 
night sounded a note of greeting. 



TWO 

He could also tell when winter came. The hardest frontier winter 
of which there is any record was that of 1779-80. One of its effects 
was to accelerate the destruction of cane already initiated by the 
particular relish with which the settlers' cattle ate off the younger 
and greener shoots. The thousands of square miles of twelve- to 
thirty-foot cane which, when the settlers came, were a principal 
feature of the landscape from the Ohio almost to the Gulf disap- 
peared as rapidly from the vicinity of the settlements as did the 
buffalo. It was during this coldest winter the frontier ever experi- 
enced that James Robertson and his little colony of indomitable 
men, women, and children made their forever memorable journey 
down the Tennessee to the Ohio and up the Cumberland to found 
the first settlement in Tennessee, near the present Nashville. This 
remarkable winter caught the already existing handful of Western 
stations in the midst of all the other hazards and hardships of 
the Revolution, but it offered them one passing comfort in com- 
mon with all winters. When snow was on the ground there was no 
danger of Indian raids. Indians had a compelling aversion to leav- 
ing tracks that might betray to anyone where they had been or 
where they might be going, and the one way to avoid leaving tracks 
in the snow was to stay home. 

We see something of this exceptional winter through the eyes 
of Adam Fiane, a young frontiersman who had resorted, alone 
except for his mare, Oriole, to a cave near the Green River to 
render saltpeter. Among all the many shortages that harassed the 
settlers during the Revolution none was so critical as the perpetual 
shortage of gunpowder. The most available source of supply was 
New Orleans, and this involved the long and precarious transport 
up the Mississippi and then up the Ohio. The English and Indians 
were always on the alert to intercept these occasional convoys, and 
they too often succeeded. Adam planned to make enough salt- 
peter by spring to pay for a piece of land and then to return to his 
summer avocation of fighting Indians: 
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He had been none too forehanded with his preparations, for the 
morning he was ferrying his last raft of wood down the stream it 
turned very cold and began to snow. He thought little of it at first 
since occasional snow was not uncommon in late November. How- 
ever, by midaf temoon there was a blizzard of a ferocity such as 
trappers told about on the plains beyond the Mississippi but the 
like of which he had never heard the oldest hunters mention ex- 
periencing in this mild country south of the Ohio. And each hour 
it grew colder. The last of his wood was encased in ice before he 
had got it dragged in and added to his store in the cavern. He 
tied his extra blanket over Oriole, fed and watered her, saw that 
she was snug in the shed, against which the snow already was 
drifting, and, staggered by the tremendous gusts, floundered back 
to his own door. He had been working each day to the limit of his 
strength and, once sheltered and warm within, was glad of the 
excuse to eat early and then to start catching up on his rest. 

He slept soundly from late afternoon through the night, stirring 
only occasionally to notice that the gale was still booming against 
the door. It was the intense cold creeping across the stone floor 
and under his blanket that finally awakened him at daybreak. The 
wind had ceased. His first thought was of Oriole and he was bend- 
ing hastily to thrust some sticks of wood against the coals buried 
under the ashes of his fire, before going out to see to her, when 
he heard the gunshot. It sounded so dose that he caught up his 
rifle and sprang to the loophole. Before he could get the block 
shoved aside so that he could see out, there was a louder report 
even nearer. 

With his first glance he saw that the white blanket of snow was 
unbroken by tracks anywhere this side of the edge of the cane 
and, to his astonishment, that the cold had been so severe that 
the running stream had frozen over. There were several more shots 
in the distance. He began to realize that there must be some other 
accounting for the reports, since there could hardly be so many 
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people, white or red, wandering about, this far from Kentucky 
settlements or Indian towns, aimlessly firing off guns. When he 
saw the big maple down by the horse pen he understood. The 
trunk was split wide open. The cold was so intense it had frozen 
the sap in the heartwood. Everywhere through the forest trees 
were splitting with these reports that were like gunshots. 

He swung open the door. The frigid, still air burned when it 
struck his face. Stepping into the open, he could fed the cold 
strike through his buckskin shirt as if he had stepped in over his 
head into a pool of ice water. Under the metallic gray sky the 
whiteness of the outer world was the whiteness of death. The life- 
less silence was broken only by the squeaking of the snow under 
his moccasins and the occasional distant crack of another tree. 
He plunged through the drift between his door and the horse pen. 

Oriole appeared in the doorway of the shed and whinnied her 
usual morning welcome. Clouds of vapor shot from her nostrils as 
she breathed and there was a lacework of tiny icicles about her 
muzzle, but under the protection of blanket and shed she seemed 
to have suffered little from the cold. He threw an armful of young 
cane in to her. One of the many virtues of cane was that the 
lesser leaves remained green at all seasons so that it made good 
winter fodder. To provide water for the mare and for his own use 
he had to chop through the ice of the stream. In only one night 
six inches of it had formed. On his way back to the cave he noted 
one advantage in the unprecedented cold. The quarter of venison 
hanging from a limb of the oak was as hard as a stone. As long as 
this weather lasted the meat would keep. He could hack off what 
he needed each day and would not need to drop his work to hunt 
more. And, he decided with a sudden gust of impatience, it was 
high time he got at his real work. 

After breakfasting hastily he went into the main cavern, set up 
his kettles, and started his fires. Of purifying saltpeter he knew 
only what he had been told. But it was not a complicated process. 
It consisted chiefly of gathering the impregnated earth from the 
floor of a limestone cave, washing the common salt from it with 
water, boiling down the residue with wood ashes, and then per- 



mitting the solution to cool until the crystals of pure saltpeter 
formed. His first trials were unsuccessful, but when he began to 
allow more time, both for washing and boiling, to his great satis- 
faction the first needldflce tufts of saltpeter crystals appeared. 

It proved slower work than he had anticipated, but by the third 
day he was able to estimate that, come spring, he would certainly 
have accumulated as much saltpeter as Bert's horses could carry. 
The long waits while the solution boiled were what took the time. 
He gave up sleeping through the night and took his rest in short 
snatches, rousing as often as was necessary to keep the fires going 
and the boiling uninterrupted. 

In the cavern he was shut off from the weather outside. Here 
in the heart of the mountain there was no way of telling whether 
the season was winter or summer. Each time he emerged he ex- 
pected to find a change. But there was none. Occasionally the 
wind had risen and there was a new fall of snow driving before it. 
However, these northwest gales were never succeeded by the flow 
of wanner air from the south that usually followed the worst 
winter storm. Each time, in the resulting calm, the bitter, intense 
cold descended once more. He could imagine the shock and dis- 
may such an unheard-of cold spell was causing in the crowded 
settlements of Kentucky. 

On the fifth day he discovered that the stream had frozen solid. 
The water of the stream in tibe cavern was too bitter to drink. 
Thereafter, to get water for himself and Oriole he had to take 
the trouble to melt snow. The following day he ate the last of 
his venison and realized the next morning he had to take time off 
for hunting. But with the morning came a real disaster that swept 
all thought of hunting from his mind. 

Oriole did not appear in the shed doorway. When he got to 
her he found her inside, lying on the ground. She was breath- 
ing in intermittent, struggling gasps; there was a bloody foam on 
her lips, and her whole body was rigid and cold, except for her 
throat; which was swollen and feverish. Prying open her mouth, 
he saw the cuts on her tongue and the shreds of cottonwood bark 
between her teeth and guessed what had happened. With the per- 
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versity of a horse she had ignored her feeding of cane and had 
stretched through the bars of the pen to gnaw bark from the 
cottonwood. Usually cottonwood bark was good for horses and 
they would keep through an entire ordinary winter with no other 
food. But when frozen hard the bark became dangerous. The 
sharp-edged shreds lacerated the throat and stomach until horses 
had been known to die from eating it. 

He remembered that salt was reputed to be a specific for such a 
disorder. Desperately he forced salt into her mouth and down her 
throat, but the immediate result was to choke her and to stop her 
labored breathing almost entirely. He built a fire in the shed and 
kept her covered with one warm blanket while he warmed the 
other at the fire. He soaked his one cotton shirt in hot water and 
applied the compress to her throat. Alternately he rubbed the 
swelling with pieces of ice. 

Night came. And another day. She showed no improvement. 
But the hoarse, convulsive breathing never quite stopped. He 
grasped at one faint hope. A horse that was going to die generally 
died. When they hung on like this they had a chance. He boiled 
cane leaves into a mash. When a handful was shoved far enough 
back into her throat, she swallowed weakly. With a section of a 
hollow reed he managed to get warm water into her rectum and 
to bring about a bowd movement 

After a second day and night without sleep he was nearly as 
weak as the mare. But he was saved from further starving by a 
turkey which, Sapping forlornly to roost in the maple, was frozen 
on its perch during the night and literally fell at his feet. He 
propped the hastily cleaned carcass against a stone by the fire to 
roast, but, keeping little account of time because of his concern 
with his nursing duties, he let his hunger drive him to eat a large 
portion of it before it was done. Already tense from anxiety and 
exhaustion, his gorging on the half-cooked, half-frozen meat gave 
him a colic. For many hours he was as sick as the mare. He was 
left with so little strength that it was only by the most painful 
exertion that he managed to get the remains of the turkey into the 
kettle and keep the fire going. When at last he began to sip the 
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hot broth he saw something that did more to restore him than 
the soup: Oriole was able to lift her head and look at him. 

The next day she stopped trying to fight off the mash and the 
day after he got her on her feet. Hie third day, though trembling 
and shaky, she could walk, so he moved her to the cave, where it 
would be easier to attend her and to keep her warm. The effort 
tired her so much that she barely made the door, but after he had 
bedded her down again and she had ceased to pant she was more 
willing to eat than she had been before. Confident at last that she 
would pull through, Adam slept until he was rested. 

Awakening, he was delighted to see her standing, her ears 
pricked cheerfully and inquisitively forward, and watching him 
with interest. There was no longer much question of her getting 
well. He sprang up, refreshed and eager to get back to his long* 
neglected work, only to be struck a moment later by another 
crushing blow. The sound of running water in the cavern had 
ceased while he slept. Incredulous, he ran to look. The under- 
ground stream had dwindled to a trickle. He ran back to the door 
to discover that the cold outside was more intense than ever. What 
had happened was obvious. At some point nearer its source the 
cavern stream ran above ground and there it had frozen solid as 
had all others. Until the weather changed there would be no water 
with which to make saltpeter. 

For a time he stubbornly refused to bow to this preposterous 
disaster. Realizing that he could not possibly carry enough snow 
to be of any use, he chopped ice in the meadow stream and carried 
the chunks in to be melted. But he was forced to admit after some 
days of angry persistence that the amount of water required for 
the washing was so great that this effort was senseless. He could 
only wait while each successive day his idleness became more 
nerve-racking. 

Storms came and went, but the great cold merely continued. 
The need to hunt for food provided no occupation for his time, 
since almost within sight of the cave there were the frozen car- 
casses of four deer and three buffalo. Several times he circled more 
widely, curious, yet half reluctant, to observe more of the effects 
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of the terrible weather. Everywhere trees were split and every- 
where the snow-covered landscape was dotted by the gravdike 
white mounds where game animals had given up the struggle to 
exist. Much of the cane, even, had been killed. The country would 
be a long time recovering, if it ever did, from the effects of this 
winter of '79. 



THREE 

Sleet storms can be spectacular now. They were then, too. Matt 
had met Nora during one the night before, when she and her fam- 
ily, en route by barge to St. Louis, had been forced to take refuge 
in an Indian hunters' camp on the banks of the Mississippi. This 
was in 1804, when Indians east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Great Lakes still needed to be watched constantly if there was 
anything around to steal, still could be infinitely irritating, espe- 
cially when drunk, but were no longer what the diplomats call 
belligerent: 



Nora became aware that Matt had left the cabin. There swept 
over her a sudden fear that he might have gone, that he might 
have disappeared into the wilderness with as little warning as he 
had emerged from it. She ran to the doorway and looked out. The 
sun was well up now. The dark firelit glitter of last night's sleet 
had become a blinding frozen brilliance, with every tree and snow- 
bank sheathed in ice. Most of the Indians were up, huddled shiver- 
ing around the embers of the burned hut. But Matt was nowhere 
in sight. 

Nora snatched up her doak and ran out to look more widdy. 
With rdief she saw him standing on a spit of knd extending out 
into the river, looking intently off into the distance. When he saw 
her he beckoned to her to join him. It was ridiculous to be made 



so pleased by the invitation, she realized even as she ran eagerly 
to him. 

She shared his excitement when she saw what had attracted his 
attention. To the south a crescent-shaped marsh, evidently once 
an earlier bed of the river, broke into the belt of forest bordering 
the Mississippi In the center of the marsh, where a dump of leaf- 
less trees proved the existence of an island, the tallest tree rose 
against its background of white forest and blue sky like a shimmer- 
ing torch of emerald and flame. 

"Why, it looks like a tower of jewels!" Noia gasped. "What 
is it?" 

"I don't know. But I'm going out there to see." 

"How far is it?" 

"Maybe a mile" 

Nora glanced guiltily back toward the cabin. Lydia and the baby 
were sleeping. Neb and the two boatmen were there. There could 
be no further danger from the sober and chastened Indians. 

"I want to go with you," she declared. 

He looked around at her, startled that a mere girl should wish 
to investigate something in the midst of a frozen marsh. 

"I want to see, too," she explained. 

His glance dropped dubiously toward her feet, hidden beneath 
the hem of her gown. "You'll find it rough going out there in the 
marsh." 

"I don't care." She was urgent now. To accompany him had 
suddenly become an important project. 

"Let's see what you have on your feet," he demanded. 

She lifted the hem of her homespun dress, disclosing heavy 
woolen stockings and strong, low shoes. He shook his head. "They 
won't do." 

"Whaf s the difference if my feet get wet?" she argued. "I can 
diy them again." 

He still shook his head. "YouTI keep breaking through and the 
ice wfll cut your legs." 

Something obscure but very real seemed at issue between them. 

"Then I will go by myself," she threatened. 



He grinned down at her. "Wait," he advised. 

He xan to the cabin and returned with a pair of Indian leggings. 
They were old and dried and the leather was as stiff as a board. 

"Noticed these in the rafters this morning/' he said. "They'll 
do." He knelt before her. "Lift up your dress." She obeyed. 
"Higher." 

The leggings as he held them up were so long they would have 
come to her hips. She was relieved that he did not expect her 
dress to be raised to this extreme. Instead he drew his knife and 
began to cut the leggings to knee length and then to tie them at 
knee and ankle with thongs. She was aware of her own incon- 
sistency. She had been dissatisfied when he had seemed to regard 
her as a mere girl; now she was dissatisfied when he seemed to 
regard her as no more than a boy. 

Then she giggled as she imagined how Lydia's eyebrows would 
go up were she to catch a glimpse of her with a man crouched 
beneath her upraised skirts. On second thought, Lydia would no 
doubt be somewhat relieved. Lydia was often concerned over her 
daughter's lack of feminine traits. Nora wondered if it was a 
feminine trait to be pleased by this man's kneeling before her, 
engaged in the arrangement of her footgear. At any rate the agree- 
able sensation grew upon her when they set out together and per- 
sisted even when it became evident with their first descent into 
the marsh that getting across it was to prove all of the task Matt 
had forecast 

The reeds and rushes rose so high around them that they could 
see only the sky overhead. The frozen tufts and hummocks were 
glazed and slippery, so that to get ahead they often had to get 
down on hands and knees, while, in the bogs between, occasionally 
the thin ice broke, dropping them into the cold muck and ooze 
below. When they sank to too great a depth, he lifted her in his 
arms. Always he kept a firm hold on her, not by the hand but with 
a hard grip on her wrist, so that it was as if she could fed the 
strength of him flowing to and fro between them. 

"I told you," he reminded her as they floundered on. 

"I don't mind it," she affirmed. 



Actually, she gloried in it. She could be happy were their struggle 
together to go on and on. She felt that neither weariness nor fear 
nor even discomfort could threaten her. Together they seemed to 
her invulnerable. Once when he slipped and she was able to hold 
him up she was overjoyed. 

As they approached the island, and well before they could see 
through the overhanging reeds, the nature of the phenomenon was 
suggested by the chattering clamor ahead. Matt paused to listen, 
then grinned. 

"Parakeets," he exclaimed. He saw Nora's blank look. "In winter 
they roost in big flocks. That bright color came from a treeful 
of them." 

But knowing what to expect did not prepare Nora for the spec- 
tacle that came into view when they burst through the edge of 
the marsh to the shore of the island. The miracle when under- 
stood was no less a marvel. 

The tower of jewels was a gigantic, sparkling, frost-encrusted 
sycamore in whose ice-sheathed branches perched hundreds of 
the birds, ruffling their feathers in the sun, their constant move- 
ments as they bobbed their red heads to preen their metallic green 
plumage causing the whole tree to gleam as if lighted by innumer- 
able candles. 

And this view of the shining tree was but the first revelation of 
almost unbearable wild beauty. The birds suddenly erupted into 
screaming Sight, the flock assembling, breaking apart, and reassem- 
bling overhead. In the bright sunlight their beating wings en- 
circled the upward-staring, earthbound intruders with continuous 
streaks and wreaths of flashing fire. 

To Nora it was a moment of sheer magic. She was overwhelmed 
by her emotion. There was even a faint thrill of terror in her 
ecstasy. For to share such an extraordinary experience with this 
man seemed to draw them inseparably together. Here in the midst 
of this frozen waste, under this endless blue sky, beneath this 
shimmering canopy of flashing wings, they were utterly alone and 
therefore so much more together than it was ever possible to be 
in the presence of other people. 
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She clasped her hands about Matt's arm and looked up at him, 
fearing and expecting to read in his eyes an understanding and 
equal emotion. But he did not look down to meet her gaze. He 
was aware neither of her nor of the beauty overhead. He was 
watching with sharp interest the stag, disturbed by the tumult^ 
stepping daintily and inquisitively from the thicket. Shaking off 
Nora's grasp, Matt raised his rifle and fired. 

The shot broke the charm. The ckmor of the birds rose to a 
discordant shriek as the flock wheeled in flight toward the distant 
forest, taking from the island all color but a cold and ghostly 
white and leaving it to a cheerless silence broken only by the rasp 
of the buck's death agony among the ice crystals of a frozen bush. 



FOUR 

The great mantle of forest clothing the central and eastern Mis- 
sissippi Valley had been disfigured here and there, even before the 
settler came, by three earlier assailants. There were the great 
traces, beaten deep into the earth by the seasonal migrations of 
the enormous herds of buffalo. There were the burned-over areas 
that resulted sometimes from lightning but more often from the 
Indian practice of setting fires in the course of their autumn game 
drives. And there were the erratic belts of indescribable destruc- 
tion, commonly called "fallen timbers," marking the paths of the 
recurrent tornadoes. Adam, whom we already have met, is still 
at the cave in late spring, his saltpeter making having been de- 
layed by Indian trouble and by the complications resulting from 
his having rescued Nita, a white captive, from them: 
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The air was getting heavier and hotter by the minute. There 
was a coppery haze in the west and beyond that a bulging cloud 
line. Chances were there'd be a thunderstorm before night. He 



took a swim, pulled on his pants, crawled into the shade on a 
bank of ferns and, relieved, went promptly to sleep. 

He was awakened by Nita's despairing call. "Adam, Adam/' She 
was running along the stream bank, looking for him, and she was 
frantic with fear. "Adaml" she screamed. 

He got to his knees. He could see no sign of danger. The horses 
were restless but they weren't looking in any definite direction. 
She saw him then and rushed to him. She seized hold of him and 
when he was slow to rise she beat on him with her fists. 

"Run," she kept saying. "Run." 

He rose to his feet and then he could see it over the bush under 
which he had been lying. A huge black cloud was boiling up in 
the west, filling the sky. Though here around them the air was 
still calm, to the west the whole forest was whipping and bending 
toward the cloud. Sudden terrific daps of thunder rolled over the 
hills. Then from the midst of the cloud a long gray funnel dropped 
toward the earth, its lower tip writhing and swaying like a mon- 
strous snake searching for what it might devour. The tip touched 
the crest of the wooded ridge half a mile away and instantly whole 
trees were jerked up by the roots and went flying upward into the 
monster's interior with a roar that swallowed up the thunder. A 
sudden gust of wind boomed across the meadow, driving Nita 
against him. Having touched the ridge, the tip of the funnel gave 
one long bound, settled again, then bore down the slope toward 
them, tearing a great furrow through the forest as a plow would cut 
through the softest soil. 

"Come," Nita was begging. "Come now." 

He ran with her to the door of the cave. It was too late to try to 
save the horses. In the cave, a step beyond, he and Nita would be 
safe no matter how near the tornado came. They turned in the 
doorway, clinging to each other, to watch, fascinated, as it con- 
tinued its onward rush. Its roar was now earthshaking as it 
marched with its strange, bouncing motion directly upon them. 
Trees and boulders were spiraling upward across its nearer face. 
The horses, belatedly terrified, were throwing themselves against 
the walls of their pen but their screams were smothered in the 
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all-enveloping din. The split maple by the shed gave way in the 
rising gale now rushing toward the storm. 

The writhing gray funnd came on until its terrible lower tip 
reached the stream bank just below Adam's pool. To the upward 
current of its fearful digestive process was added a geyser of water 
and mud. But after a moment's hesitation, as if with the whim of 
a wild beast it had decided the horses not worth its attention, the 
monster swerved suddenly northward, now beginning to take great 
hops, the funnel dangling at times in the air above the waving 
forest, at times touching the earth to leave new islands of disin- 
tegration. In its wake torrents of rain fell. 

"Even missed our horses/' Adam exulted. 



FIVE 

An earthquake may not be, strictly speaking, a form of weather. 
But to the man in the wilderness, its manifestations and his sensa- 
tions were those connected with a supernaturally violent storm. 
In 1811 the central Mississippi Valley was visited by one of the 
most terrible earthquakes of which there is human record. Cer- 
tainly it was the longest. The major shocks recurred, roughly at 
monthly intervals, throughout the winter; and for nearly six 
months the earth never for one moment ceased to tremble. People 
as far away as Charleston and Washington, where the earth also 
trembled at intervals, made repeated entries in their diaries that 
winter remarking upon the phenomenon. Though long since all 
but forgotten, there is a good deal of contemporary material on 
the great earthquake, including a modern study by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey and a contemporary volume of congressional hear- 
ings resulting from a disposition by Congress to relieve the victims. 
We view it through the eyes of a party traveling from the lead 
mines of Missouri to New Madrid. Jared, who describes the cata- 
clysm, was a Kentucky minister visiting his brother, Martin, on 
the Missouri frontier. The others were Ira, Martin's ten-year-old 
son; Judith, his fiancde; Colonel Ayres, her father, Don Gufllenno, 



a Spanish friend of Colonel Ayres; Jules, a French camp servant; 
and Nick, a Negro slave: 
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It must have been some hours after I had fallen asleep on the 
beach that the cold awakened me. The moon, now low in the 
western sky, no longer warm and golden, glittered pallidly like a 
globe of ice. Sheepishly I crept back to camp and rolled into my 
blankets. 

The next time I was awakened it was by the prodigious roar. 
It was a sound something like thunder, though inconceivably 
louder, that seemed to burst forth from the interior of the earth, 
and it persisted and swelled in volume until not only the at- 
mosphere but the earth itself pulsated with the intensity of the 
sound. The tremendous reverberation penetrated my very bones 
until I ached with the desperate longing that it might cease. 

I pulled free from my blankets and struggled to my feet and 
was at once thrown flat again. For the ground had begun to rock 
and jolt so violently that I could not stand. The roar seemed to 
diminish somewhat, or my ears had become more accustomed to 
it, but each second the agitation of the earth became more pro- 
nounced. There seemed to be a succession of abrupt and irregular 
sidewise movements followed by a period of rising and falling and 
then a conjunction of the two actions, though there was little 
enough pattern to be detected since each successive movement 
seemed more unexpected than the last. I am endeavoring now to 
recall and sort out my impressions, but at the time I was not at 
all dear about what was occurring or in what order. I was too 
confused and too demoralized to comprehend my own sensations. 
I kept trying to rise and each time was sent sprawling again. When 
on the ground I was aware of a terrifying grinding and crashing 
rumbling up from ihe depths far below the surface. There must 
have been intervals in. the general pandemonium, for I can re- 
member the screeching of flocks of waterfowl in the air over the 



lake and the screaming of the horses in the little meadow across 
the creek. 

Martin's voice rose above the din. "Ira. Where are you? Ira. 
Everybody listen. Get out of these trees. Get out on the lake 
shore." 

A branch falling into the embers of the fire sent up a shower of 
sparks, briefly lighting the scene. The huge cottonwoods were be- 
ing whipped back and forth like cane in a high wind. My com- 
panions, as was I, were trying to run, slowly and awkwardly like 
figures in a nightmare, falling, struggling to rise again, staggering 
on. We gained the beach. There was but the faintest light from 
the moon, which was all but lost in a haze along the western 
horizon. Martin thrust Judith against me. 

"Look after her," he commanded. 

He plunged back into the cottonwoods, calling: "Ira. Ira." 

I was struck by his solicitude for Iia at this moment when all 
of our actions were so nearly instinctive, but if" I imagined any- 
thing symbolic in his leaving Judith in my care I was speedily 
divested of the notioa. Colonel Ayres lurched against us. She 
pulled away from me and clung to him. 

"There, there, Judy," he soothed her. "There, baby I won't let 
anything hurt you." 

"We might as well sit down, Father," she said. "We keep being 
thrown down again anyway." 

She must have been frightened as who would not be but she 
was determined not to show it. Colonel Ayres dropped to a sitting 
position on the ground and cradled her in his arms. 

Jules kept trying to get up. Each time he fell he groaned 
hoarsely in fresh terror and tried again to stand. Nick was on his 
knees, beating on the sand with the flat of his hands. "Bless 
God, bless Jesus, bless Nick," he was babbling, over and over 
again. "Bless God bless Jesus bless Nick." Don Gufllenno and 
I were clutching at each other's support like drunken men. He was 
quite calm. 

"Look about you listen pay the closest heed to what is tran- 
spiring, my friend," he said. "We cannot know how much longer 
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we may live but we have already lived to experience what man 
has never experienced before. Never can there have been a con- 
vulsion of nature like this. Take notice of everything. If this is to 
be the last hour of the race, let us savor it." 

Colonel Ayres ceased for a moment his rocking of Judith. 
"Could this be the Day of Judgment?" he asked. "You know the 
prophets, Jared. What do you think?" His voice, too, was steady. 

But I was incapable of rising to the level of my friends' serenity. 
The heaving of the earth had been to me as incapacitating as any 
storm at sea. Even were this to be my last moment, it was not in 
me to meet it with exaltation or even with dignity. I was obliged 
to flounder on the sand, and to groan and retch and sob in par- 
oxysms of nausea. 

Martin rejoined us, dragging a protesting Ira. 

"I got to find Blackie," wailed Ira. "Let go. Let me go. I heard 
him over in the swamp." 

"Quiet," said Martin. "You're staying with the rest of us. And 
all of you get farther back. You're too near the trees." 

To give point to his warning, one of the cottonwoods fell out- 
ward to crash on the beach, the boughs at its top whipping our 
faces. We retreated to the edge of the lake to find there was no 
edge. The lake was no longer there. Its bottom, wreathed with 
slippery clumps of collapsed waterweed, stretched away into the 
darkness, now no more than a wet and slimy plain. Here and 
there stranded fish flopped spasmodically. We staggered out a 
short distance and paused in uncertainty. The earth seemed truly 
to have become without form and void. 

Now that we had withdrawn from the clatter of our immediate 
grove of cottonwoods, more distant sounds came to our ears. From 
the forest on the surrounding hills rose the crashing roar of trees 
beating against one another and falling to the ground. It was a 
most sinister sound, combining the pounding of storm-driven surf, 
the rolling of thunder, and the crackling of some mighty fire. 

"If this is the end of our world," said Don Guiflermo, "it is not 
the end of all worlds. Look at the stars. They remain as before." 
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"Hdl with the stars," yelled Martin. "Look at the lake. It's com- 
ing back." 

A curling white wave was rushing out of the darkness across the 
lake bottom toward us. We fled shoreward again, falling, helping 
each other up, staggering on across the beach, which rose and 
dropped beneath our feet so that it was like trying to run on some 
incredibly springy mattress. We fought our way into the tangle of 
fallen cottonwoods. The wave, breaking upon the heaps of timbers, 
thrust out long, hissing tongues of water that seemed to be con- 
sciously pursuing us. Somehow we kept on. We were waist deep 
when at last we gained the Indian mound. We pulled ourselves up 
it, to squat thankfully on its summit and listen to the water of the 
lake cascade about its base and into the creek bottom. 

The mound was nothing like the size it had been the evening 
before. The oaks and the soil encompassing their roots had been 
shaken free to slide down its sides. But enough of a prominence 
remained to provide us an island of refuge in the midst of the 
swirling waters. 

"Notice," said Martin. "It's not shaking so hard now." 

It was becoming apparent, though a nerve-racking succession of 
jerks and tremors continued, that the former remorselessly violent 
upheaval had, while we climbed the mound, decreased in intensity. 
Moreover, dawn was breaking. 

We sat there, huddled, shivering, stunned, and watched while 
the growing light slowly revealed how our world had changed dur- 
ing the night. Everywhere the forest had been disrupted and 
leveled as if by the passage of a thousand tornadoes. The lake had 
left its former bed to submerge the creek bottom and the swamp. 
Great flocks of birds wheeled in aimless, disconsolate circles, giv- 
ing vent to low, mournful cries, as if despairing of ever being able 
to alight again. The rising sun was a dim, unreal disc in a yellow 
sky and the air was filled with the fumes of sulfur. Our camp was 
under five feet of water, and of our horses and mules there was 
no trace. 

I looked at my companions, astonished to find them appearing 
so familiar, so much as they had seemed yesterday. We had been 



set upon in oui sleep by a cataclysm that had leveled whole forests 
and tossed a large lake about as one might pour water from one 
dipper to another. But we had survived. In the midst of death we 
had had the will to live and we still had it. 

Even Nick was almost calm again. Like an animal he had given 
himself up to a reasonless terror, but also like an animal he had 
already begun to forget. Jules faithful, single-purposed Jules- 
had been most affected. He sat with bowed head, shaking as 
though in the last stages of an ague, and stared unseeingly at the 
ground between his knees. 

"If the/d bolted right off," said Martin, "the horses could have 
made that hill." 

He rose to survey the low, rocky, unwooded ridge just beyond 
the flooded creek bottom. 

"There there they are," cried Ira. But his excitement turned 
swiftly to chagrin. "No it's only elk." 

A file of elk had come up from the other side. They walked 
slowly along the crest, moving with their heads hanging and weav- 
ing from side to side as if they were stupefied. But there was no 
sign of our horses on the ridge. We all got up, relieved to be able 
to stand. By now the earth was only trembling and twitching. 
"Good God look," said Colonel Ayres. 
In the middle of the lake bottom there had appeared a crack. 
It was no more than two or three feet wide at first and perhaps 
fifty feet long, but as we watched it rapidly widened and length- 
ened. The earth seemed to part easily. A sound of bubbling and 
boiling came from the depths to which this avenue was being 
opened. This was presently followed by a number of sharp ex- 
plosions. Mushrooms of coal-black dust spouted into the air. With 
a culminating, far louder explosion, the crack lengthened to the 
margin of the new lake and the so often displaced water began, 
with a terrible gurgling and sucking sound, to pour over the edge 
and down into the interior of the earth. 

The appearance and development of the crack had been the 
more fearsome in that it had been unaccompanied by any new 
shake. It seemed to have been produced by a process of yielding 
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rather than one of jolting and breaking. It was as if the earth had 
become soft and rotten, had lost all coherence and solidity. 

"The totally unnatural has become entirely natural/' murmured 
Don Guillermo. 

'The crack's stopped growing," said Martin. "If s getting no 
wider or longer." 

"That's a lot of water," observed Colonel Ayres. "It has to be 
going somewhere." 

At that moment the mound on which we were standing began 
slowly to sink beneath our feet. The surface did not drop abruptly 
but seemed steadily to fold in on itself and to fall away from us, 
giving us the sensation that we were being left somehow sus- 
pended in mid-air. 

"We'll have to make a run for the ridge," decided Martin. "I 
don't think the water's too deep. Keep together and hold hard to 
whoever's next to you." 

He swung Ira up astride his shoulders and gripped Judith's wrist. 
Colonel Ayres took her other hand and Don Gufllenno, Nick, and 
I continued the chain of handgrips. But Jules tore away from us 
and, with a sudden fearful cry, plunged down the slope in the 
opposite direction and into the lake sweeping toward the crack. 
TThe torrent caught him and pulled him under. An instant later 
we gained one glimpse of him as his figure spun crazfly on the 
crest of tihe waterfall and then he was sucked into the abyss. 

"The rest of you hang on," advised Martin grimly. 

He strode into the water on the farther side of the sinking 
mound, pulling us in after him. The water of the new lake, be- 
tween the mound and the ridge beyond, was in motion, but its 
movement had not yet become irresistible. We pressed forward 
toward the possible safety of the ridge with what strength re- 
mained to us. Beyond the old creek bottom the water, though 
now beginning to race, was shallower so that we could fight our 
way on. But just as we were at the very edge of safety the earth 
sank beneath our feet and we were swept on back, as helpless in 
the sudden rush of deeper water as poor Jules had been. 



"Swim, goddam it, swim," yelled Martin angrily. "Don't quit 
now." 

No effort we could have made could have saved us. Nevertheless 
we were saved, though at the moment it seemed no more than the 
brief respite a teasing cat may give a mouse. There was another 
and contrary tipping of the bottom and the water began to rush 
back again, carrying us with it, this time washing us up on the 
slope of the ridge. Gasping, we crawled up to the crest. 

We ate the remains of the venison, with some of the ham, 
bacon, and com bread Martin had brought. Then we started out. 
There was again a horse for each of us and a mule for the extra 
supplies. We had become accustomed to the continued trembling 
of the earth and, in any event, once we were on horseback it was 
barely noticeable. It was a relief to resume our journey and there 
even dawned in us a lively curiosity regarding what we might see 
before the day was out. 

Martin headed north, along the route he had taken the day be- 
fore, planning later to circle to the east and south if this proved 
possible. The going was slow at first, wherever we were forced 
to penetrate wooded areas, though Martin the night before had 
cut a way through some of the thickest tangles. We took turns 
using the ax and kept on. Gradually, as Martin had reported, the 
proportion of fallen trees diminished, and after another two or 
three miles we found that only the occasional more loosely rooted 
trees had been thrown down. We turned east here, into country 
Martin had not traversed on his trip to Furnace Springs, and 
pressed on with growing hope. 

Suddenly, however, we came upon a belt of woodland in which 
every tree was down, to form a matted jumble of splintered trunks 
and branches as difficult to penetrate as any around the lake. We 
had all but given up when Martin, after going ahead on foot, 
came back to say he could see through to more open country. We 
resorted to the ax again. But just before we had cut our way 
through, after two hours of the greatest effort, almost to the other 
edge of the woods, we came upon a crack somewhat smaller than 
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but similar tothe one that had opened in the lake bottom. There 
had been no water to pour into this one and it was partially filled 
with irregular, cone-shaped heaps of the white sand. It was some 
twenty feet wide and extended, as far as we could tell, too far in 
either direction to enable us to get around it. 

"We can always go back," said Martin. "Let's just keep on as 
long as we can." 

We cut poles and laid a makeshift bridge. Just as we were ready 
to lead our horses across, the sand in the crack began to shift and 
eddy and to emit clouds of sulfurous smoke. This activity was 
accompanied by enough of a shake to cause the mass of timbers 
around and behind us to crunch and groan as its members rubbed 
together. 

"Who knows," said Colonel Ayres cheerfully, "whether it's 
worse behind or ahead? Let's go ahead." 

We blindfolded the horses, tied handkerchiefs over our mouths, 
and managed to cross the bridge in spite of the sulfur fumes and 
the inclination of the poles to roll with the movement of the 
earth. Our persistence was rewarded. The shake that had driven 
us to risk the bridge subsided to the usual trembling. We came to 
the more open country Martin had glimpsed, where the patches 
of woodland were but islands which we could readily avoid. There 
were numbers of lesser cracks but all were either so short we could 
work around them, so narrow we could jump over them, or so 
nearly filled with sand we could ride through them. 

Presently there were no more cracks and in each wooded island 
most of the trees were still standing. We crossed a low rocky ridge 
crowned with outcroppings of quartz, and it was as if the ledge 
of hard stone were a dike capable of holding back the forces of 
destruction. As far as we could see ahead across a gently rolling, 
largely unwooded upland, there was no sign that there had been 
an earthquake. Our way to the south lay open. 

Filled with new confidence, we spared the time to pause beside 
a spring to eat our lunch of cold ham and com bread. Then we 
rode on, pressing our horses as hard as their condition warranted, 
with prospect of reaching New Madrid by midafternoon. The 
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country became flatter and more open. Much of the yellow haze 
had cleared and the sun shone more warmly. Scattered white 
clouds sailed peacefully across the sky. The taint of carbon dust 
and sulfur was no longer in the air. 

The one indication that this was not a day as ordinary as any 
other was the strange behavior of game. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of wild animals, accustomed to spending daylight hours in 
hiding or within swift reach of hiding, were out in the open. Elk, 
deer, bear, wolves and cougars, as well as all manner of burrowing 
animals such as badgers, rabbits, ground squirrels and gophers, 
were in plain sight on all sides. Most were lying down. All were 
panting with exhaustion. Many had suffered injuries, no doubt 
from falling branches before they had fled the woods. Others had 
sore feet, as if they had been running desperately for hours. None 
showed fear of each other or of us. Seldom did they so much as 
get up as we approached. They glanced at us without interest and 
then looked away again with unseeing and lackluster eyes. Often 
we had to rein our horses aside to avoid stepping on a recumbent 
form, for our horses, too, ordinarily excited by the mere smell of 
wolf or cougar, had now no greater interest in these creatures of 
the wild than the wild animals had in us. 

The mule grew discontented with our fast pace and became 
increasingly difficult for Nick to lead. Colonel Ayres and I 
dropped behind him to keep him going. He gave the pack animal 
a thump with his rifle butt. 

"Maybe the mule knows something we don't know," he re- 
marked. "He seems to think one place is as good as another." 

"The wild animals seem to fed the same way," I said. "They 
act as if they were in a trap and had given up hope of getting 
out." 

At that instant the rumble reoccurred. The sound was hardly 
more than a low mutter that seemed to come from the northwest. 
Slowly and inexorably it increased in volume. The sound grew and 
grew. It was rolling toward us, as thunder sometimes rolls all the 
way across the sky. And it continued to swell in volume until it 
became a nerve-shattering roar. 
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For a moment our horses plunged and reared but soon they be- 
came quiet and stood, shivering, drawing their breaths in short 
gasps and hanging their heads as had the elk on the ridge. We 
could only sit in our saddles and stare at each other and at the 
sky and at the earth, which like us seemed to be shrinking and 
waiting for the dimax that must inevitably come. 

The wild animals had leaped up all over the wide plain and 
had begun to dash desperately in every direction, or in crazed 
circles, halting suddenly to turn back as madly as they had gone 
forward, in their frenzy to escape colliding with each other, the 
lesser trampled or knocked down by the greater. Then, like our 
horses, they quieted. Most dropped again to the ground; others 
merely stood still, their tongues out, their heads hanging, their 
sides heaving. 

Unlike the night before, the first movement of the earth today 
was a tremendous sidewise jerk, so violent that it threw the pack 
mule flat and set our horses to lurching and staggering. Nick and 
Don Gufllermo were caught off balance and pitched to the ground. 
The rest of us swung down hastily, only to discover that with only 
two legs to support us we were much less able than the horses to 
remain upright. The awful sidewise movements, first a thrust one 
way and then a yank the other, as if the surface were but a rug 
which some unspeakable giant were endeavoring to jerk from 
under us, continued, as did the terrible roar. 

Once on the ground we realized that there was danger of the 
floundering horses stepping or falling on us and we began to 
struggle to get back into our saddles. The earth was now no longer 
only jerking but rising, falling, pitching, jolting. Yet today I was 
not sick, perhaps because I was more terrified. The night before, 
we had been confused by our sudden awakening and, unable to 
see in the darkness, had not fully comprehended what was taking 
place. But today we could see all too well. 

The whole plain was undulating. The earth had become as fluid 
as water. It rippled and tossed. There were eddies and currents 
and where two conflicting motions met there were sudden up- 
thrusts like splashes. Then, to complete the similarity to a storm 
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at sea, the innumerable independent movements gathered into a 
pattern of general movement. Long and definitely formed waves 
appeared on the surface of the plain. These came out of the 
northwest from some point beyond our field of vision. One after 
another came into sight and in stately procession rolled on to- 
ward us. 

The foremost swallowed up the lesser contortions of the surface. 
It was proceeding, as nearly as I could judge, at about the pace 
of a trotting horse. Its height was difficult to estimate at our dis- 
tance and from our position slightly higher up the tilt of the plain, 
but I gained the impression that it was on the order of ten or 
twelve feet. 

The texture of the earth seemed resilient enough to withstand 
the passing of the first and second waves, but across the front of 
the third wave fissures began to appear. Some of these were cracks 
which shot jaggedly this way and that, after the manner of bolts 
of lightning, while others took the shape of suddenly produced 
circular depressions like craters. The opening of the cracks was 
accompanied by sharp explosions which we could not hear on 
account of the roar but which we could see, for spurts, in some 
cases of the sulfurous smoke and in others of the black dust, were 
hurled high in the air. Most of the craters erupted masses of the 
fuming white sand, though from others burst great gushes of steam 
and boiling water. These craters and cracks rose into view across 
the face of each oncoming wave, to drop from sight again beyond 
its crest and then to reappear on the next. 

We stared, stupefied, at the unnatural storm bearing down on 
us. Then Martin leaned over to strike and shake Colonel Ayres. 
He jerked his horse around and struck me. He kept pointing. He 
was yelling with all the strength of his lungs but I could hear no 
word. He hit me again and pointed. 

Some two hundred yards to the south of us there was a rise of 
ground so low it scarcely could be called a hill. However, on its 
weatherworn sides and particularly along its top there were out- 
croppings of the quartdike rock that we had noticed before did 
not yield as readily as softer strata to the great convulsions. The 
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hillock might prove a refuge of sorts could we but reach it in time. 

We began desperately to beat and kick our horses. They refused 
to move. So we set out on foot and, when we could not stand, on 
our hands and knees. The clouds of yellow smoke and black dust 
had obscured the sun and the midaftemoon was almost as dark as 
night. We kept together as well as we could crawling, throwing 
ourselves forward, stumbling on a few steps when we were able. 
Martin stayed behind, driving us on. The roar must have subsided 
somewhat, for at times I could hear his constant yell: 

"Get up. Keep going. Get up." 

Now also we could hear the explosions as new cracks opened. 
One ripped on past us, a little to our left. We were showered by 
the black dust, which smelled like warm charcoal ash. The fumes 
of sulfur swirled about us in choking clouds. 

The first wave must have overtaken and passed us, for I remem- 
ber running down a slope for several strides and then climbing 
again. The earth's movement was now so much more regular that 
we could hold our footing. I put all my strength into springing 
forward, stumbled, fell and gashed my cheek against something 
sharp and hard. It was an outcropping of the quartz. I embraced it. 

Thanks to Martin's driving insistence, we all had gained the 
crest of the small Ml. Whether or not we had reached a safe 
haven we had not found a quiet one. The waves pounded thunder- 
ously against our reef before parting to roll on past. The stony 
ground to which we were clinging rocked and jolted. From the 
nearer ends of the opening fissures burst forth flashes of fire and 
wisps of flame. The ground beneath us grew sensibly wanner. 

A form pressed against me as if seeking the poor comfort of 
my nearness. I lifted my head to confront the great shaggy flank 
of a bear. His head swung around until his panting breath was in 
my face and the spittle from his open jaws drooled on my shoul- 
der. Instead of f eding sympathy for this fellow creature in distress, 
his despair seemed but to accentuate mine. It was as though he 
were endeavoring to share the flicker of strength left in me. 

The fiery glow from another crack dispelled more of the dark- 
ness. All around us on our small island were sprawled the forms 
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of other wild animals. They had wormed their way in among us as 
dogs creep into a house to escape the cold. More were creeping 
in and edging nearer. An arm's length away a fawn had collapsed, 
exhausted, across the forepaws of a reclining wolf, and the wolf, 
equally dazed, was resting his muzzle on the fawn's neck. 

Then, almost as suddenly as it had commenced, the earthquake 
ceased. The roar died away. For a moment or two there was a sub- 
terranean crackling sound as of the breaking up of a million sheets 
of ice. After that quiet came except for the perpetual trembling 
the sound of rushing and gushing water and the hiss of gases escap- 
ing from the cracks. 

We raised ourselves and looked at one another. In our eyes there 
was the same disinterested, vacant stare that appeared in those of 
the animals. I edged away from my bear. Martin got to his knees. 
His voice was hoarse. 

"The damned horses," he said. 'They didn't have sense enough 
to follow us." 

The pall of dust and smoke rolled back slightly before a wind 
from the south to permit weird streaks of dim yellow light to fall 
across the landscape. The area of destruction had spread a few 
hundred yards past our island and there had halted. Beyond was 
pleasant country, so far undisturbed, that rose gently through 
patches of woodland to the crest of a low sandy ridge some five or 
six miles away. 

But to the north, behind us, the land had been twisted and 
torn out of all resemblance to anything earthly and now a second 
transformation was taking place. Water was gushing up through 
the cracks and craters, in some instances in geyserlike fountains 
that shot high up in the air. A number of small lakes were form- 
ing before our eyes, rising and spreading and merging with one 
another, so that soon there was but one wide body of water that 
covered fully a third of the plain, and this continued to spread, 
while its surface was convulsed by innumerable great bubbling 
upheavals of additional water bursting up from below. 

"The fountains of the deep -were opened' 9 The biblical phrase, 
suddenly occurring to me, offered an explanation where before all 



had been beyond my understanding. The fountains of the deep 
were indeed opening. The waters were taking possession of the 
earth. If this process continued and we had seen in the last few 
hours the order of nature become so disorderly that this seemed 
more than possible then soon there would be no more dry knd. 
Again as in Noah's time man might be being punished for his 
sins. 

I contemplated dully this sudden conception. A genuine Second 
Flood was, of course, out of the question. God had set the rain- 
bow in the sky, as a token of his covenant with Noah, that never 
again would mankind be destroyed by a universal flood. Neverthe- 
less, the impression grew upon me that what was occurring was a 
manifestation of God's wrath. There were other ways than by 
flood to make the earth uninhabitable. Many such ways were 
described in fearful detail in Revelations. I was not appalled. We 
rebel when we are singled out by misfortune. We can bow to what 
we suffer in company with all mankind. The evident truth came 
to me as a kind of relief. With hope gone, further effort could not 
be required of us. We had only to submit to God's wfll. 

We slept on until we were aroused by Martin's energetic shouts. 
A species of daylight had come dim, sulfurous, but nevertheless 
a relief from full darkness. Martin came bounding up the slope 
to us. 

"News my friends and not so bad, either," he announced. 
"Some of New Madrid, at least, is still there. I couldn't get near 
enough to tell too much on account of the amount of driftwood 
in that end of the bayou. Most of the street next to the river has 
been washed away but quite a number of the other houses are still 
standing. Better than that I found your niggers and they've still 
got your barge right side up. They were smart enough to sling 
lines to a couple of big stumps and ride out every earthquake by 
keeping the barge out in the river. Come on. I've got a canoe and 
we can have you in your barge with breakfast in your lap in an 
hour." 

We were perhaps half way across when the terrible roar burst 
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forth again. For a moment the water of the bayou seemed to 
flatten, to become as smooth and hard as metal. But we could see 
the masses of fallen trees along the river front begin to writhe and 
twist. On the other side the sandy ridge seemed to be wrinkling 
and shrinking as if an invisible hand were pressing down on an 
inflated paper bag. The collapsing movement accelerated until 
there seemed no ridge at all and we could see past it to the grove- 
dotted slopes beyond. Then out of the welter of sinking and shift- 
ing sands a new mass was thrust up into view black as coal, 
polished, shiny, as awesome and as sinister as an apparition. Some 
dement of the earth's interior structure previously hidden from 
man's view since the beginning of time had been forced to the 
surface. 

Martin ceased to paddle and leaned past Judith to prod at me, 
indicating that he wanted me to attract Don Guillermo's atten- 
tion. Don Gufllermo, observing his urgent gestures, untied and 
passed back the anchor rope. Martin swiftly cut it into seven short 
lengths and tossed five of them forward again. Taking one of his, 
he tied one end to a strut of the dugout and the other to one of 
Judith's wrists. All the time he was shouting at me, though I 
could not hear, and nodding his head toward Ira. Having finished 
with Judith, he leaned past her, shoved me aside, and also tied 
one of Ira's wrists to a strut. He kept on shouting and scowling 
and jerking his head impatiently at the rest of us. Belatedly we 
began to grasp the meaning of his angry pantomime. The rest of 
us began hastily fashioning similar knots. 

We were none too soon. Suddenly the water seemed to drop 
away from beneath us. At the same time towering waves rose on 
either hand. Without waiting for the dugout to fill or overturn, 
Martin pushed Judith and Ira over the side. We all threw our- 
selves after them, so that we were three on either side with 
Martin holding to the stern, where he might hope to exercise 
some slight control over the craft. 

The downward swoop of the water ended as abruptly as if we 
had struck bottom and we were carried upward again even more 
rapidly until, for an instant, we were on the crest of a tremendous 
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wave. Thereafter the movements of the water were of such variety 
and violence as to be quite beyond either description or my recol- 
lection. Being of wood, the almost totally submerged dugout still 
floated. But had it not been for the bits of rope, we could not 
possibly have continued to cling to it. Again and again we were 
shaken loose, but the ropes held us until we could regain our grips. 

One second we were altogether under water and the next all 
but thrown into the air. There were no longer waves on the bayou 
but rather innumerable cones of water rising and falling. My most 
disturbing memory of those moments is of the great bubbles of 
gas billowing up past us like balloons, and of the sudden, hard 
concussions of water against my limbs and bdly, as if my body 
were being struck by heavy paddles. 

The water of the bayou was beginning to rush toward the river 
and where it met the greater mass of water in the estuary, there 
was a boiling maelstrom. Whole trees were being sucked from 
sight and others, divested of branches and even bark, cast into 
the air. Martin, by twisting and jerking the canoe, was endeavor- 
ing to swing it toward the wooded shore before we were swept 
into the caldron. 

I have no idea how long this earthquake lasted, though it is my 
impression that while it was the most severe of any we suffered, it 
was also much the shortest. We surely could not have endured for 
long being constantly pulled under water and, when thrown again 
to the surface, seldom left there long enough, for all our gasping 
and strangling, to draw a full breath. In any event, before we had 
given up the struggle, the great roar diminished and came to an 
end and the belt of fallen trees in the river bottom ceased to toss. 

The current carrying us toward the estuary was growing 
stronger. But we all, half drowned though we were, began kicking 
and splashing and throwing our weight about, endeavoring to 
assist in causing the water-logged canoe to veer toward the shore. 
We lodged in a great tangle of partially submerged fallen trees, 
dung there miserably until we had coughed up some of the 
water we had swallowed and were able to breathe less painfully, 
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then crawled through the welter of twisted branches and splintered 
trunks until we had reached dry ground. 

But even now Martin would not permit us to rest. 

"If another shake catches us still in these woods," he said, "well 
not live a minute. We've got to get through to the river that's 
where the barge is/' 

The weary, uneasy rhythm of the earth's trembling was broken 
by a single hard jolt. The jumbled piles of shattered timbers 
around us groaned and creaked. We were in the midst of a mon- 
strous mill capable of grinding us to bits at any moment. 

"Aside from the undeniable accuracy of Martin's observation," 
said Don Gufllermo, "may I make another? In our present state 
of exhaustion we cannot endure this cold. We'll surely die of it 
unless we continue to exert ourselves until we are at least partly 
warm and dry." 

"Let's have at it," said Colonel Ayres. 

Of all our harsh experiences I remember the next hour as the 
most brutal. The river-bottom forest lining the shore of the Missis- 
sippi which we had to get through in order to reach the actual 
river bank was here not above a mile wide, but it now presented 
a barrier literally beyond comprehension. Were we fresh and 
rested, the labor of crawling over and under the fallen trees and 
forcing our way through their tangled and matted branches would 
have been appalling. I do not think we could possibly have per- 
sisted had it not been for the repeated warnings that kept our 
fears at a panic pitch. Every two or three minutes there came 
another of the single sharp jolts. Each caused the interlaced fallen 
trees through which we were struggling to heave and leap and 
rub together. Each was a new reminder that at any moment one 
or all of us might be seized and crushed. 

In the midst of all my miseries, I was struck again and again in 
those days by two causes for wonderment. Man is a weak creature 
who, ordinarily, tires quickly. But when driven by sufficient fear 
or renewed hope, there seems no limit to the exertion of which he 
is capable. And though he is so soft of body, and slow of foot, 
and poorly equipped with physical senses, and easy to kill, com- 
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pared to many animals, yet he possesses a remarkable capacity to 
evade death. Like the skittering bug, he is not readily stamped out 
of existence. 

We might not have been able to keep our direction for in the 
pale yellow light the position of the sun could not be reckoned 
had it not been that we could begin to hear the low, muffled roar 
of the Mississippi somewhere ahead of us. The slow-moving river 
had never been known to make such a sound, but at least, as the 
sound grew louder, it kept telling us that we were making head- 
way. At last we stumbled out into the open on the Mississippi's 
bank. There before us was the wide brown river. 

I fear that I was the kst to comprehend the incomprehensibility 
of what we were witnessing. It was not until I had caught a 
glimpse of the stunned expression of Martin's face that I looked 
again. 

"Great God Almightyl" he exclaimed. "The damned river's run- 
ning backward/' 
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part two 



ONE 



Had the situations of the great rivers coursing the immense spaces 
of the mid-continent been arranged by a master traffic engineer 
they could scarcely have offered more inviting highways to the 
first explorers, the first traders, the first missionaries, the first 
settlers. At the outset, the existence of the Ohio River gateway, 
more than any other factor, accounted for that incredibly rapid 
growth of western settlement which so much disconcerted not 
only politicians, merchants, and moralizers in the East, but the 
imperial designs of Spain, Engknd, and France. Once a man had 
got over the Alleghenies he had only to load his farm animals, 
his residue of household effects, his feed, and his tools on a flat- 
boat in order to be swept by that tireless current all the way to 
the land he sought in Kentucky. 
There are few contemporary accounts of this flatboat migration. 
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It was the strongest pulse in the whole westward surge. During 
the late lySo's and early 1790*8 more than a thousand flatboats a 
year, each usually laden with two or three families together with 
their livestock, wallowed perilously down the Ohio, running the 
gauntlet of storms, shallows, mudbanks, and Indian attacks. But 
no one of those travelers left a satisfactory personal record of his 
extraordinary adventure. Our understanding of the covered wagon, 
the great successor to the flatboat as a family conveyance west- 
ward, is illuminated by literally thousands of diaries, journals, and 
letters, written at the time by the actors in the drama, but in the 
case of the less glamorous but even more hazardous flatboat migra- 
tion we are limited to stray references, word-of-mouth reports, and 
a few anecdotes. This dearth of enlightening contemporary per- 
sonal accounts prevails, unfortunately, through most of this earli- 
est frontier period. The more active participants apparently found 
too little free time to write and many of them, of course, were 
unable to write. 

A primary feature of flatboat travel on the Ohio was that you 
were always either stuck or floating on down river. Whatever your 
difficulties or second thoughts there could be no changing of mind, 
no turning back. Once you had started you were committed to 
the journey. The current of the mighty Ohio flowed but the one 
way. 

We make our acquaintance with what such a trip was like by 
sharing the experience of Noah, a young Kentuckian who made 
it in 1794 when, though the Indian menace by then had lessened, 
it still was seldom an uneventful journey. Noah had prepared for 
his venture by trapping for two years on the lower Missouri, 
marketing his pelts in New Orleans, and then proceeding to Penn- 
sylvania to invest his accumulated funds in proper stock for his 
Kentucky farm. He had selected his animals not only with care 
but in pairs so that when once he got them embarked on the Ohio 
his flatboat had some of the attributes of his bibical namesake, 
All had gone according to plan until, in Pittsburgh on the eve of 
embarkation, there had been a storm; Leander, the older half of 
his two-man crew, had got drunk and wandered away, strangers 
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had attempted to steal his stallion; and at the inn he had had an 
irritating encounter with Sarah, an overly aristocratic young Eng- 
lishwoman who professed to be on her way to her father's planta- 
tion at Natchez: 

9999 

Toiling through the rain and mud and darkness down toward the 
river bank with his heavy wagon, his worn-out horses, and his 
stubbornly resisting cattle, Noah would hardly have known he was 
in the midst of a town were it not for the smell, which was worse 
than that of an Indian town because there was more of it. Finally 
he made out the dim glow of the lantern under the shed in the 
end of the fiatboat and next the rain-blurred outlines of the craft 
itself. The river had already risen until the boat, straining and 
bumping at its moorings, was almost level with the bank along- 
side. Jehu had fixed planks so that the wagon could be driven 
straight onto the deck. 

Young Jehu was as reliable as old Leander was unpredictable. 
Noah was immediately comforted by their wordless, perfect team- 
work as they labored together, without a lost movement or mo- 
ment, to fix cleats and props to hold the wagon in position and 
to tether the heavy stock among the stanchions provided for that 
purpose. They had to work fast, as the swelling river was beginning 
to roar and they might have to cast off at any moment. When 
all these immediate necessities had been dealt with, except for 
placing the expecting cow in the shelter of the shed, Noah for the 
first time paused long enough to inquire grimly about Leander. 

Jehu did not reply in words, for he had been dumb since child- 
hood, although in every other respect he was brighter than most. 
For want of a voice he had contrived through the years an intricate 
system of gestures and facial expressions that enabled him to com- 
municate readily with his familiars. But his accounting for Leander 
required a set of signals so complex that Noah was able to make 
neither head nor tail of them until, pushing and pulling the pro- 
testing cow, they had come into the light of the lantern hung 
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in the shed doorway. He stared in angry dismay. The cow emitted 
a low groan. Dragging the cow after him, Noah strode in, 

There on her trunk was seated Sarah Kingsley, dressed in the 
same cloak and hood he remembered seeing in the inn yard. The 
hood had fallen back and her damp hair gleamed mistily in the 
lantern light. She was looking back at him defiantly. 

"I naturally had no idea this was your boat," she declared. 

"Still ain't too late to get off. We're still in smell o' Pittsburgh." 

She drew her feet back from the trickles of water running off 
him and the cow. "I'm afraid it is too late. You see, my friends 
think I'm on this boat and 111 lose touch with them if I change to 
another/' She was quite calm. You might think she was sitting 
in her own house. 

"Just the same no place for you here." 

The cow moaned again and Noah drew her all the way into the 
shed and then prodded her around to make room for Sarah to get 
to the doorway. She looked at the dripping animal disdainfully 
but made no move to rise from her seat on the trunk. 

"You forget I've paid for my passage and that your man took 
my money." 

She had caught him there. But he was not stumped for long. 

"Lef s have your trunk. 111 take you back to town. Well find 
that no-good Leander and 111 make him give you your money 
back." 

She made no move to rise and he was just bending to pull the 
trunk out from under her when there was a tearing, splintering 
sound and the whole flatboat began to heave and tip. 

"Here hang on to this," he directed, thrusting the cow's tie 
rope into her hand. 

He ran out on deck to discover that the boat's upriver mooring 
line had parted, allowing the craft to swing comerwise out into the 
current. Some beaver dam must have given way up a side creek, 
for the sudden new flood was crested with uprooted trees, which 
were piling up over the flatboat's side. Noah cut the remaining 
line and the boat swung downriver among the threshing treetops. 
Almost at once it was jammed ashore against the pilings of the 



boatyard at the foot of Short Street and all but capsized. By exert- 
ing all their force, Noah and Jehu pushed it free and it shot on 
once more. When they struck the raging current of the Allegheny 
pouring into the already flooded Monongahda, the flatboat spun 
like a top for minutes and then finally slid away into the main 
sweep of the Ohio. 

Leaving Jehu alone at the stern oar for a moment, Noah ran 
to the shed. His concern was not for his passenger but for the cow. 
She was now trembling and grunting without cessation. He looked 
from the beast back through the doorway toward Jehu, who might 
require his assistance at any moment. Then he glanced impatiently 
at Sarah, who, pale with a touch of seasickness, was still clinging 
grimly to her seat on the trunk. 

"Have we sailed or are we shipwrecked?" she inquired. 

"Both. We're a-going down the middle of the river for a 
minute." He glanced out the door again with a flash of satisfac- 
tion. "Making seven or eight mile an hour." His satisfaction faded 
when he looked round at her. "No way to get you back to Pitts- 
burgh now." 

To give her due credit, she did not seem as scared as he had 
expected. "I don't want to go back to Pittsburgh." She spaced 
her words slowly to help him grasp her intentions. "I am on my 
way to Kentucky." 

The flatboat struck some obstruction with a staggering shock. 
Sarah was knocked from her trunk and the cow sent sprawling. 
Noah leaped to assist the cow to her feet. The raft shuddered, 
rocked threateningly, swung end for end, and shot on once more, 
heaving laboriously. Noah examined the cow swiftly and then 
again glanced impatiently at Sarah. 

"Got to get me back out there with Jehu." He scowled in dis- 
gust to see Sarah nervously devoting her attention to plucking 
wisps of straw from her cloak. "We're mighty shorthanded with- 
out Leander." He was trying hard to be reasonable. "Its account 
of you Leander*s gone. Maybe you could try to take his place 



some." 



Sarah was clinging to her seat on the trunk. She looked around 
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guardedly. "What do you want me to do?" She spoke as if she 
sensed no possibility of her being of any use. 

"Got eyes, ain't you? Keep one on Betsy here." She looked at the 
cow with stark helplessness. He snatched up a piece of sacking and 
thrust it at her. "Keep her dried off. Be sure you don't let her lay 
down." 

Sarah took the sacking gingerly, continuing to stare at tie wet 
and trembling Betsy with unconcealed distaste. "Is your cow sick?" 

"She's going to have a calf." 

Sarah started. "You mean tonight?" 

"I mean now." 

Noah bent his head to the storm and went out on deck. He was 
just in time to save the terrified stallion, which had broken his 
stanchion and was rearing half over the rail. New emergencies de- 
veloped: additional cleats and lashings needed to secure the 
wagon; a sand bar to pole off desperately; repeated frenzied thresh- 
ing at the sweep oar until the skin was torn even from hands as 
tough as his and Jehu's. But all the time Noah kept catching 
hurried, irritated glimpses of the drama in the shed. 

If Sarah had ever entertained any thought of trying to make 
herself useful, he judged she had speedily dismissed it. Instead 
she had dragged her trunk into the farthest corner and, crouched 
beside it, stared in horrified fascination. The cow was shivering 
and whimpering softly. Sarah too was shivering. Once, as if 
moved by a momentary tug of sympathy, she picked up the sack- 
ing and approached to make a helpless dab or two at the animal's 
dripping hide. But apparently the perpetual heaving up and down 
of the flatboat, combined with the smell of the wet hair, was too 
much for her, for she retreated to the doorway and leaned there, 
looking out 

The wind had lessened, but the rain was still coming down in 
sheets. Occasional distant flares of lightning cast periodic glows 
over the wild river and the dark forest past which they were hur- 
tling. Noah was busy near the doorway, shortening and doubling 
the frantic mares' tie ropes. Accustomed as he was to peril, this 
was still a night to give him pause. It must be downright over- 
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whelming for her, he decided with satisfaction. This was no silken 
cushion in a gilded coach. This was a flatboat on the Ohio. And 
it had been all her own idea. She had wanted to get to Kentucky. 
Well, she was bound for Kentucky now hell-bent for Kentucky. 

From Betsy came a new kind of sound. Sarah took one look and 
saw that a calf was most distinctly being had. She closed her eyes 
and clutched at the rough planking behind her for support. Noah 
leaned past her to note that all was proceeding favorably, and then 
had to run to the sweep oar to help Jehu get around the next bend. 
He grinned as he labored. That silly expression on her face. Like 
she was witnessing her grandmother being scalped, instead of the 
advent of a fine little calf into the world. To Jehu's amazement he 
chuckled aloud. Much as Noah resented her presence aboard, 
there had just begun to occur to him some of the things she was 
likely to experience before she reached Kentucky. 

When a straight reach of river gave him the opportunity, he 
rushed back to the shed. He paused in the doorway aghast. Sarah 
was on her hands and knees beside the newborn calf, solicitously 
wiping it off with the sacking. She was making whimpering and 
cooing little noises as if the trembling, wobbly little creature had 
aroused certain strange sympathies in her. 

Noah pushed her aside roughly. "Aiming to make an orphan of 
him?" He examined the newborn calf with brief interest and satis- 
faction. "Stout little feller." He shoved the calf up toward the 
cow's head. "Leave it to her to lick him off else shell never own 
him." 

"How was I to know?" She was incensed by his injustice. 

He regarded her with profound disapproval, "I reckon there 
must be something a woman like you might know." There was a 
strong element of doubt in his tone. 

Instead of replying, Sarah began to gasp and point, directing 
his attention to the behavior of the cow with the afterbirth. 

"Look look what she's doing," she screamed. 

Noah nodded. "Let her alone. That's what she's supposed to 
do." He surveyed Sarah with new dissatisfaction. 
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The weather began to change. A succession of minor but violent 
rainstorms came charging across the hills from the northwest. Be- 
tween them the sun broke through to gleam palely on the brown 
river. Waves of sticky heat rolled up from the south to be beaten 
back by the cold gust from the north. Any bend of the Ohio might 
turn them back into the storm area or out into the dear, which 
was so dose at times as to be visible. 

But they were not being turned in any direction at the moment. 
The fiatboat rocked gently on a sand bar. Noah was working im- 
patiently on a new oar, Jehu holding the pole while it was being 
shaped by the long, even strokes of the drawknif e. 

The immobility of the raft caused Noah more unease than had 
its wildest dashes in the worst of the storm the night before. Al- 
ready the better part of the day had been wasted. It had taken him 
three hours to get the stock fed and watered. Three times they had 
grounded on mudbanks. 

The first was when Sarah, leaning over the side to scoop water, 
had let the current jerk the heavy pail from her grasp, obliging 
him to drop the sweep oar to retrieve the bucket before it sank. 
She was still sulking from the way he had sworn at her. 

The second was nobod/s fault. It was an unavoidable expanse 
of shoals across which they had to sweat and pole until the raft, 
bumping and lurching, at last waddled onward into deeper water. 
When the river was as high and muddy as this nobody could see 
the deeper channels far enough ahead to stay out of trouble. 

But the third was because of Sarah again. She had retired to the 
shed after one of the squalls to wring some of the water from her 
dripping clothes. Jehu, at the oar, let his attention wander from 
the current ahead to the cracks in the shed. Aroused too late by 
Noah's angry ydl, he had thrown his weight against the oar with- 
out looking, entangled it in a floating treetop, and snapped it 
dean. 

This had cast them upon their present fiat of inaction. Noah 
rubbed the sweat out of his eyes against his sodden leather sleeve 
and bore down harder on the pole. 

Suddenly Sarah, forgetting her ill humor, ran to attract their 
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attention to another craft emerging from behind the nearest island 
to bear down upon them, though it was only another ungainly 
flatboat more heavily laden than their own. 

Jehu took one glance, recognized even at this distance the 
people aboard, and began with fleeting gestures to account for 
them. Noah paused in his work to watch the vigorous pantomime 
because from now on he was interested in the character of anyone 
else on the river. Flatboats often had need for mutual assistance. 

Sarah was fascinated by Jehu's swift gestures and Noah's ready 
understanding of their meaning. Jehu suddenly discovered her 
interest and began to beam expansively. He insisted that Noah 
interpret as he went along. Noah shrugged. This was no time to 
fool. They had too much to do. But Jehu had been so pleased to 
discover Sarah's attention centered on him that he was determined 
the pleasure should continue. 

Jehu recommenced, slowly and self-consciously now, anxious 
that Sarah miss nothing. 

"Family named Woodbury," said Noah. "From Maryland. 
Leander mended their wagon tongue when they came through 
Redstone, where he and Jehu were working on this flatboat. Started 
too late for a dry year like this." To Jehu's disquiet, Noah rushed 
his translation a little at this point without waiting for Jehu to 
complete his next demonstration. "They stranded on the beach 
at Wheeling until this freshet came along to give them a new 
start." 

Lest Noah again rush him, Jehu expedited his next set of 
gestures. 

"Big family," explained Noah. "Horses broken down. Twin 
daughters. Jehu thinks the twins are right nice." Noah grunted. 
"Story of nine out of ten movers. Big families. Always behind. 
Always in trouble." He went back to his work on the oar. 

The next time he glanced up he saw that Sarah was watching 
the approaching Woodburys with new interest. No wonder. Rid- 
ing a flatboat was bad enough. But you never fully appreciated the 
contraptions until the first good look you took at one going past 
Sarah was watching this one with widening eyes. 



It was coming toward them at a fair speed when abruptly it 
stopped like a running calf that has reached the end of its tie rope. 
It began to turn in one spot and then to whirl faster and faster. 
Coming out of this gyration, it shot off at a swift tangent in quite 
another direction than that expected and hoped by its passengers. 
There was nothing about its appearance to suggest it was going 
either forward or back, for neither of its square ends was more 
prow than stem. It looked like what it was, a stout pen for farm 
animals that had been carried away by the river. It was certainly 
not a boat, if a boat is a craft susceptible to management by man; 
for its every movement was dependent upon the caprice of the cur- 
rent. The Woodbury flatboat now, instead of proceeding down- 
stream, began to circle slowly, bounced off a sunken log, narrowly 
missed disaster against a rocky islet, and crowned its achievement 
by veering into the soggy embrace of a mudbank, while the wild 
river rang with the cries of the children, the screams of the women, 
the curses of the men, the bellowing of the cattle, and the howling 
of the dogs. Yet their loudest shouts echoed but faintly, seemed 
indescribably lost and puny in this vast wilderness, as if these 
were but migrant pygmies who had ventured into a land of giants. 
At length they freed their craft and it lumbered away to be lost to 
sight in an intervening rain squall. 

Sarah stared after them, frowning thoughtfully, puzzled. 

"But they've their families, children, all their belongings 
they've brought everything that means anything to them their 
whole lives." 

Noah did not interrupt his impatient shaving. "They're mov- 
ers," he said, as though this was sufficient explanation. 

"Do they know where they're going?" 

"Sure they do. They're going west." 

"They've left their homes, left everything they know. Now they 
have to go wherever this dreadful river takes them. How do they 
know it will be what they want?" 

"I reckon they know what they want," said Noah casually. 
"They want a new country." 

"Why? Because they hate the one they left?" 
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"Some do. But most just crave more room, I guess room to do 
what they want." 

Sarah looked around at the stormy river, seeming for a second 
to relish the inhospitable scene. "They're the kind of people who 
never look ahead," she affirmed, her voice strangely angry. "They 
think only of what they think they want and they haven't sense 
enough to consider the possible cost to themselves or to others. 
They just push on pell-mell taking the most terrible chances." 

"That's a fact" agreed Noah. "Bigger chances than they got 
any idea." 

"They behave as if they thought whatever they want is im- 
portant just because they want it so important Providence will 
be sure to grant it." That strange anger was still in her voice. 

Noah looked up, momentarily interested. "Never thought of it 
that way. But maybe you're right. Maybe a man does get some 
help when he wants something bad enough and sets himself to 
get it." 

Evidently this was not what she wanted to hear, for she smiled 
scornfully. She glanced again after the Woodbury flatboat. 'What 
could they do if they changed their minds and wanted to turn 
back?" 

"What they want to turn back for?" countered Noah. 

"But if they did?" 

"Nothing. No more'n we could." 

This didn't satisfy her either, but the oar was finished and he 
rose, dismissing the conversation from his mind. 

The weather seemed waiting like a cat at a mouse-hole. The 
moment they shoved off the sand bar a new squall broke over 
them with a blast of hailstones the size of marbles. The next 
moment they struck a sawyer, a submerged tree with its top im- 
bedded in the mud of the river bottom and its jagged stump bob- 
bing in the current just below the surface. The longest root, jutting 
up hard and sharp, penetrated the bottom of the flatboat and 
thrust upward to overturn the wagon. 

Impaled like a bug on a pin, the raft threshed about convul- 
sively. The pigs, escaping, stampeded in frenzied panic, dashing 
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back and forth across the deck, squealing under the pelting hail- 
stones. The river burst in with the sawyer and soon a foot of 
brown water was sloshing to and fro with the pigs. 

Petty frustrations enraged Noah, but this threat of real disaster 
he met with calm. He knew the boat would not immediately sink. 
Its buoyancy depended less on its watertightness than on the thick 
timbers of which it was constructed. But neither would it long 
stand the punishment of grinding upon the sawyer. With an ax 
he cut off the great root, which in its erratic revolutions was de- 
molishing the wagon. This reduced the most imminent menace 
but did not release the flatboat. 

"Saw," he yelled. 

Jehu could not at once find the implement. To Noah's amaze- 
ment it was Sarah who rose to the emergency. She had remem- 
bered seeing the saw during the early stage of the oar shaping. 
She waded across the tilted deck, persisting, though twice knocked 
down by the fear-crazed pigs, found the saw where it was wedged 
under the overturned wagon, and brought it to him. There was no 
time now to commend her. No time for anything except the 
sawyer. 

With Jehu holding him by the heels, he hung head downward 
over the side, groped under water until he found the tree trunk, 
and began sawing at it. From time to time Jehu drew him back 
over the rail where he gasped agonizingly for breath and vomited 
some of the water out of him. Always after a moment he clawed 
his way down again under the boat, where he struggled to drive 
his saw into the tough, water-soaked tree. Once he noticed Sarah 
crouched at the rail beside him. Her face was drawn as though 
she were in some way sharing the terrific effort he was making. 

Then, as he had foreseen, the tree trunk, when partially cut 
through, bent under the weight it was sustaining, wrenched out 
of the hole in the flatboat's bottom, and released the craft to drift 
onward. The boat rose with its accustomed buoyancy and the 
water on deck began to gurgle outward again by the same open- 
ing through which it had entered. 

Noah, sprawled against the rail, recovering his strength with 
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long, choking breaths, looked and was reassured. A flatboat, along 
with the unbearable exasperation it could cause a man, possessed 
one definite virtue. It would stand almost anything. A couple of 
bits of planking was enough to mend the hole. The pigs, worn 
out with terror, were easily caught. 

Even the weather, for the first time since Pittsburgh, began at 
last to favor them. They swung round a bend into a wide, placid 
reach. The clouds parted and warm, gentle sunlight shone down 
upon them. The stock raised their drooping heads and began to 
shake gratefully. Noah removed his leather shirt and wrung it out. 
The sun was pleasant on his bare skin. 

The moon was high now. The broad Ohio was the color of the 
night sky except where riffles and eddies caught the moonlight 
A thin, effervescent mist filled the valley between the wooded hills 
on either bank. A night hawk soared low overhead. Somewhere 
in the woods to the north a wolf howled, not mournfully but con- 
tentedly, as if he enjoyed the night. A big trout broke water along- 
side with a silvery splash. The raft glided on. 

The river had begun to clear, exchanging its former stormy dun 
for the mirrored blue of the sky and the green of the forest. The 
safer channels were becoming easier to follow, the color of the 
surface varying according to the depths beneath. When Noah 
looked over the side he could see deep through the clean, trans- 
parent water, shimmering with bands of reflected sunlight, gold 
and green and brown, and catch glimpses of gravel beds, ripple- 
marked sand bars, sunken tree trunks laced with waving moss, a 
school of perch, a long, writhing eel, a great catfish nosing along 
the bottom. 

Flocks of waterfowl rose before the approach of the raft to 
circle in wild, noisy confusion, and after it had passed settled with 
brief, disgruntled squawks to float complacently on the river again. 
On a sandspit a spectacled coon daintily washed a squirming frog, 
so absorbed in his prospective meal that he did not observe the 
flatboat until the sudden smell of it startled him into releasing 
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his grip on his convulsive prey. A bear waddled from a thicket to 
sit up on his haunches, his forepaws dangling, while he watched 
with placid curiosity the slowly drifting craft. 

With the passing of the storm, a scattering of human traffic 
appeared along the river. A barge loaded with Kentucky whisky 
was being poled laboriously upstream. A keelboat, so much faster 
than the flatboat, ran past and out of sight ahead. A canoe dipped 
by with three leather-shirted hunters. 

None ventured near enough to exchange greetings or news. This 
was still the wilderness stretch of the river, where the waters had 
for more than twenty years known the torment of perpetual con- 
flict. Men who traveled here were content to let strangers remain 
strangers. 

Noah dozed against the bulwark, resentful of the need of rest 
The storm must have been general over the Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania mountains, he decided, for the river's current remained 
strong, encouraging him to hope that the freshet would last to 
carry him home within the month. 

Leander [who had rejoined the flatboat by overtaking it in a 
canoe] ran to attract his attention to a strange craft beating her 
way up the river. It was a long, slim, flat-bottomed, two-masted 
schooner, her numerous crew busy with the constant need of re- 
arranging the set of her sails and poling her off mudbanks and 
shoals. 

"A Chesapeake bug-eye," declared Leander. "Ain't seen one a 
them since I was a boy." 

The schooner's sails loomed in ghostly white contrast against 
the dark green forest as she tacked persistently against the Ohio's 
steady current. She was an apparition from another world. 

"What's a bug-eye?" demanded Noah. 

"Chesapeake Bay oysterman," said Leander. "Worked on one 
oncet fer a month first time I run away from home." There was 
a brief nostalgic glitter in Leander's eyes. "She musta sailed all 
the way around Floridy and clean up the Mississippi." 

Noah began watching the stranger with sharp interest. He 
watched with an eye to practical detail, as he might notice the 



way men were raising a house or clearing a cornfield. No problem 
in the west was so important as the problem of getting upriver. 
You could float any load downriver, but getting back was a job 
with no load at all. So long as people failed to figure some way 
around this difficulty, commerce in the west would remain stag- 
nant and thwarted, no matter if they did break down the Spanish 
trade block at New Orleans. But if they did figure it out there 
would be no limit to the country's development. Noah decided, 
however, after watching awhile, that this peculiar craft was not 
the answer. 

"She foots it pretty good from one bank to the other," he pro- 
nounced. "But she runs fifteen mile to gain one. She'd make better 
time if all the men they got pulling on the sails and pushing on 
the poles was to go ashore and haul her upstream with a rope." 

Leander nodded. He had lapsed from his brief flurry of excite- 
ment into his customary amiable calm. "Wind comes off these 
hills every which way when there is any," he agreed. "Back in 
Pittsburgh I heerd some talk about buildin' boats a two-three 
hundert ton big enough to go to sea. Load 'em with corn and 
send 'em downriver with high water. Oncet they git past New 
Orleans they can lay down a cargo right cheap any port on earth/ 9 

"How they get back upriver?" 

"They never aim to." 

Noah shook his head. "Like bufldin' a new wagon every time 
you take com to the mill." 

As they had struck a straight reach of the river with a wide, 
fair channel, Jehu could leave the sweep oar to join in the dis- 
cussion. He launched at once into his contribution, with quick, 
vivid gestures: 

Back at Redstone while you were east over the mountains and 
we were building the flatboat. Old man lived alone in a cabin on 
a little island in the Monongahela. Never came out. Never talked 
to anybody. Kept the door locked and deerskins hanging over the 
windows. Never seemed to sleep. Smoke always coming from his 
chimney. You could hear day and night the way he was hammer- 
ing and banging away inside. Sometimes smoke and steam came 



out around the deerskins. Word got around he was a witch. One 
day he shut everything up tight and rode over to Grimes' Station 
where there's a blacksmith who makes copper tubing for stills. 
Blacksmith said later that was what he'd come for. Anyway, folks 
around Redstone were so curious they couldn't stand it. Some of 
us went over to the island and crawled in a window to see what 
he'd been doing. What do you think? He had a horse trough full 
of water. And in the trough a little keelboat about four feet long. 
The keelboat had four oars on each side. Each oar was wired to 
a crank and the cranks hitched to a wheel. In the middle of the 
boat there was a little firebox and a copper boiler just like a still. 
Found two or three pine knots and got a fire going under the 
boiler. She hissed and sputtered. After a while the oars started to 
move. Just after that she blew up. Scalded us all some. Blew the 
roof tight off the cabin. We all ran out. There was the old man 
sitting on his horse and looking at us. He didn't get off his horse. 
He didn't say a word. Just turned his horse round and headed off 
east over the hill. Nobody ever heard of him again. 

"She paddled right good fer a minute," observed Leander. 

Noah nodded noncommittally. Once he had seen a still blow 
up. Even a teakettle trembled and danced over a hot fire. There 
was a lot of strength in a bucket of water when you heated it. 
Maybe someday a man would contrive to hitch up that strength 
and make it row a boat. Be a wonderful thing for this country 
when he did. 

To Noah improvement was the natural state of the country out 
here. The horizon ahead had always expanded and it always would. 
You were a fool if you hadn't learned that. He could remember 
when your nearest neighbor in Kentucky was nineteen miles away 
through unbroken woods. Now there was a road, the neighbor was 
a town of thirty or forty people, and there was a meetinghouse, a 
gristmill and a blacksmith shop along the road. He could remem- 
ber when you couldn't plant a hill of corn without three men 
standing off the Indians while you did it. Now Wayne had pushed 
the Indians almost up to Michigan. He could remember coining 
down the Ohio with his father in a canoe without seeing another 
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white man for three weeks. Now you met an ocean-going ship 
trying to sail up it. Probably he would live to see steamboats. The 
way tilings were progressing, a man could look for anything. 

Anyway, he was wide awake and he might as well get to work. 
These last three days, between napping and standing watch, he'd 
still kept himself busy. He had strengthened and rearranged his 
small stock pens, reapportioning their various populations so that 
individuals disposed to fight or mope were denied the opportunity 
while those inclined to propagate were given as much as they 
required. There had been another new arrival the ewe had borne 
twin lambs. One of them had been somewhat backward and he 
had had to spend patient hours teaching it to suckle. But his 
chief concern had been with his horses. All four mares had come 
in season at once. The equine section of the flatboat had been in 
a perpetual uproar, a stamping, biting, rearing, kicking, screaming 
uproar. Under the circumstances it was necessary for him to pre- 
side repeatedly over the tumult to make certain no mare was 
slighted and that the stallion, without being overtaxed, performed 
his full duty. 

Occasionally he wondered how Sarah was taking this quite 
natural yet violent spectacle. If the birth of the calf had given 
her such a turn this really ought to disturb her. But the few times 
he had chanced to notice he could learn nothing from her ex- 
pression. 

As if his thinking of her had brought her out, she emerged on 
deck. Her shed was now practically a cabin since Leander had cut 
a window in it and hung a blanket in the doorway, and she had 
stayed there most of the time except when she tried to help with 
meals or became involved in long talks with Jehu and Leander. 

Leander and Jehu beamed at her approach. Remarkable the way 
she had won over that pair. Both were always quick to smell 
around any pretty young wench, even Leander at his age. But this 
was a little different. They liked her. For one thing, of course, 
there was her continual interest in everything along the river, al- 
ways asking questions and listening to the answers. That helped 
to keep them arching their backs and purring. Gave them a chance 
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to be always telling her how much they knew and how much they 
had done. 

"I don't see how even an Indian could get through those 
woods," she was saying, giving them an opening they were eager 
to seize. "Though I don't suppose there is an Indian within a 
hundred miles." 

This time Leander was the quicker to move in on his oppor- 
tunity. Moving a little in front of Jehu, he indicated a huge syca- 
more on the bank. 

"Cain't allus tell. Next to the last time I was by here Doc got 
hisself scalped right under thet sycamore you see there." 

Noah had heard something of Doc before, but Leander was 
probably lying about the sycamore, although there was usually a 
kernel of truth to most of Leander's stories. 

"Were you taken by surprise?" Sarah asked. She had come to 
realize some time ago that Leander liked to be coaxed to talk. 

"Nope. I reckoned they was Injuns about." Leander looked past 
her to contemplate the sycamore. "But Doc he was set on smdlin' 
'round thet old Injun fort." 

Noah saw an Indian mound rising a short way beyond the syca- 
more. Flat-topped, tree-covered, it was distinguishable from other 
small hillocks only because of its symmetrical shape. He saw 
Sarah's eyes widen with interest. He had always been interested 
in them himself. He had observed that these ancient Indian forti- 
fications extended as far as he had traveled, from the headwaters 
of the Potomac to the Wisconsin. He had also seen several big 
ones in the south on his way back from New Orleans. 

"Oh, is that one?" Sarah exclaimed. "I've heard about them. 
Senator Kenmore was telling me. He says they were built by the 
Ten Lost Tribes of Israel." 

Jehu's attention had been devoted to swinging the flatboat 
around the tip of a sand bar, but now the way was dear again 
and he rdeased the oar to thrust himsdf into the conversation. 

He knew all about these mounds. When he was a boy his father 
had dug into one. The trees growing on it must have been two or 
three hundred years old, his father judged. And some of them 
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were dead of old age, which made the fort older still. In the 
middle of the mound they had found a kind of cave shored up 
with logs that were half petrified. On the floor was a stone lance 
head, and a kind of vest made of pounded copper, and some shell 
ornaments. Not the kind of shell you found in fresh-water lakes 
or rivers. And then they had come upon the skeleton of one of the 
builders. It was of a man more than seven feet tall. 

Sarah was fascinated. Noah saw that already she had learned 
to follow Jehu's swift gestures with comparative ease. Sarah 
noticed that Leander was fuming over the interruption to his 
story at its most critical moment. 

"How did you escape?" she asked. 

"Shot 'em. They was only four." Now that he had her attention 
again, Leander could afford to take his time. He looked back at 
the sycamore thoughtfully, squinting as though he were again 
looking down his rifle barrel. She waited silently for him to con- 
tinue. "Felt bad about Doc. But with him gone his bones was no 
good to me, so I dumped 'em and went back to Kaintuck." 

"His bonesl" Sarah was startled. 

"Yep. The elephant bones." 

Leander grinned, relishing her astonishment. 

"But there are no elephants in this country are there?" 

"Oncet they was. Musta bin. Lots of 'em. There's one lick down 
in Kaintuck where they mired theirselves. Acres a bones. Doc, he 
was a nosy feller curious TDOut most eveiythin'. He picked hisself 
some coupla teeth weighin' five-six pounds apiece. A kind a 
horn more'n six feet long, and three what mighta bin leg bones 
longeron you be high and hired me to paddle him and his bones 
up to Fort Pitt." 

Sarah shivered and looked toward the forest. She seemed more 
impressed than alarmed. "Such vast far distances, such mighty 
rivers, trees greater around than houses, seven-foot men who build 
mountains for tombs, monsters of a size indescribable what a 
countryl" 

"She's a lavish o' country, all right," agreed Leander with pos- 
sessive pride. 
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Watching her, Noah saw with what friendly ease she conversed 
with Leander and Jehu. It was the cry of the child that brought 
her flying to him. He was kneeling by the chicken pen, reaching 
for a misguided setting hen which was persistently clinging to eggs 
too old to hatch. 

"Don't you hear that?" demanded Sarah. 

Noah had first heard the thin, distant cry some minutes before, 
but to humor Sarah he rose now to look and listen again. The 
wail seemed to come from the bank some two hundred yards 
away. There was nothing to see but the forest, its noonday calm 
undisturbed by any breeze. 

"That's a child lost in the woods." The urge to go to the rescue 
vibrated in her voice. 

Noah remained calm. "Leastwise if s what somebody wants it 
to sound like." 

Sarah was stunned. "But surely you're going to stop to see, 
aren't you?" 

"That's what they aim for us to do." 

She might be unreasonable, but when you gave her something 
to think about she always stopped long enough to chew on it. He 
could see now that she was giving his suggestion startled consid- 
eration. 

"You mean they would use a child's cry for help to trap people 
who come to the rescue?" His nod was so calmly certain that she 
was momentarily convinced. 

"Help help hdpl" The falsetto scream rang with fresh in- 
sistence. 

New doubts assailed her. "Are you certain it's a trap?" 

"Nine chances out of ten." 

He squatted down again beside the chicken pen. She remained 
frozen at the rail, staring at the wooded bank. The flatboat did 
not swerve from mid-channel. The wail resumed, now interspersed 
with wild sobs of despair. "Oh oh ohl" The unbroken forest, 
formerly so green and peaceful in the sun, now seemed shadowed 
with unseen danger. 

Sarah crouched beside Noah. "You said yourself it was nine 
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chances out of ten/' she implored. "Suppose this is the tenth 
chance? Suppose it really is a child? How can you go on not 
knowing for sure? How can you live and always wonder if you 
were right? How can you?" 

She realized he was looking past her. Following his gaze, she saw 
three or four ragged figures emerging from the forest. At this 
distance it was impossible to be sure whether they were Indians or 
whites. Their enraged ydls pursued them over the water. 

"Oldest trick on the river," Noah remarked. "Indians started it. 
More'n thirty years ago my grandfather got took by it. Back toward 
Seven Mile Island, it was. They got his scalp." 

"But you'll never lose yours." In spite of the proof that he had 
been justified there was a faint tinge of scorn in her voice. 

"Not if I can help it," he agreed, amiably ignoring the insult. 
"And even Grandpap he got some of his back. He was a tough 
old bird. Next morning he came to. Paddled home. My mother 
was fifteen then year before she was married. She took an awl 
and made little holes all over the top of his head where his scalp 
had been." Noah removed his cap and illustrated with a circular 
motion over his own thick thatch of hair. "Well, the skin grew 
back and some of the hair, too. 'Cause he always was some 
bald after that" 



TWO 

After various adventures, which culminated in an attack by river 
pirates that resulted in the wounding of Jehu and the death of 
Leander, Noah abandoned the flatboat to pursue the assassins. 
Sarah, faced with the responsibility of command, hired boatmen 
and attempted to continue the journey. But the boatmen de- 
serted and she and the invalid Jehu were left to manage the great 
raft unaided: 



9999 

Jehu suddenly began making agitated gestures of warning. Sarah 
looked up and saw the danger. The main channel swung away 
toward the south bank and where the current swerved there was a 
wide, lazily revolving eddy. Beyond the eddy stretched an expanse 
of shoals and mud flats. 

Sarah knew the river well enough to appreciate the menace. 
The raft, once stranded among those shallows, might not be freed 
until the next autumn's high water. It was a sinister trap. She was 
already weary, but she tore at the heavy oar with all her strength 
until her muscles knotted and the skin tore off her hands. 

She had never before experienced the demands of hard labor 
and therefore was now the more painfully surprised by the sus- 
tained effort required to satisfy them. Each moment seemed the 
last before which she must pause to rest, no matter what hap- 
pened. She could never again wonder, she reflected bitterly, at the 
ill temper so often manifested by people who work habitually. 

Despite her frantic efforts, the heavy raft drifted perversely ever 
nearer the eddy. Finally Jehu threw up his hands to indicate she 
might as well rest. They were caught. Sarah cried with exhaustion 
and frustration. 

The flatboat circled aimlessly in the eddy for a while and then 
drifted on among the shoals. It bumped a number of times, wad- 
dled on across shallow pools, and finally grounded with a sickening 
solid thump on a mudbank. 

Jehu crept painfully along the rail to examine from all angles 
the nature of their grounding. He shook his head hopelessly. They 
were really stuck. 

Ahead, a tantalizingly short hundred feet, there was deeper 
water beyond a deeply imbedded sawyer which had created a 
riffle. Just beyond that a creek discharging from the north bank 
had carved a channel which led safely on into the open river. But 
that hundred feet might as well have been a hundred miles. No 
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amount of poling of which a woman and an invalid were capable 
could force the raft through the intervening mud. 

Jehu came back to Sarah, forcing a grin, eager to console her. 
She had been wonderful. It wasn't her fault. No man, working 
alone, could have done better. He was aghast when he noticed her 
blistered and bleeding hands. And angry, too. According to Jehu's 
creed anything in the world that caused Sarah pain became at once 
the target of his personal hostility. 

Anyway, there was nothing to worry about, he urged. There'd 
be many other boats passing. Someone would stop to help. Mean- 
while, they might as well have breakfast while they waited. 

Jehu lighted a fire. They breakfasted. And waited. Hours passed. 
Worn out, Sarah dozed at times but kept waking up, anxious lest 
she miss the approach of succor. 

She was fiercely impatient because she hdd herself responsible 
for their predicament. And she was constantly reminded of the 
fact that if Noah had been in charge none of this would have 
happened. He would never have drifted on the mudbank and he 
would have known how to get them off. To wish he were here 
merely because she needed help was an admission of total weak- 
ness that she was not yet prepared to make. But she was humili- 
atingly aware of her personal failure. 

No matter how often she looked there was no sign of the likeli- 
hood of assistance. Other traffic kept to the far side of the river, a 
half mile away, where the main channel ran. No one gave heed to 
their stranding or was moved even by sufficient curiosity to in- 
vestigate. 

Finally in late afternoon, a square-ended, flat-bottomed dugout, 
propelled by a stern oar, put out from the south shore and began 
angling across the river. Sarah and Jehu watched hopefully. The 
single occupant standing in the dugout was thin and bent and 
apparently not too strong, for he labored painfully against the 
current and again and again seemed more likely to be swept down- 
river than to make his crossing. 

At length he reached the slower water over the shoals on the 
nearer side of the main channel and found easier going. They 
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could see now that he was an old man with a scraggly white beard, 
wearing a bedraggled coonskin cap and a long threadbare black 
coat much too large for him. But instead of continuing directly 
toward them he now veered toward the north bank a hundred 
yards above. 

Jehu began to wave and Sarah to call out to him, but he gave 
no evidence that he was aware of their existence, heeded neither 
their signals nor their cries. Jehu looked at Sarah and wagged a 
finger at his temple deprecatingly. The old man wasn't quite all 
there, in Jehu's opinion. 

But when the eccentric stranger had maneuvered his dugout to 
a position immediately upriver from the stranded flatboat he 
swung it round and began to drift down upon them. He still 
seemed not to notice the two human occupants but to be devoting 
his attention to the raft itself and the stock. Jehu became so irri- 
tated that he picked up his rifle. 

"Come closer!" called Sarah. "We want to talk to you. Come 
aboard. We need help." 

He appeared not to hear and continued to ignore Sarah and 
Jehu while he made a complete revolution of the grounded raft, 
studying the river and the mudbank, making a careful survey of 
their general situation. Sarah subsided into an angry, watchful 
silence. Jehu's fingers tapped impatiently upon his rifle band. 
The dugout drifted gradually nearer. 

"Name's Timothy Jenkins," said the old man suddenly. "Got 
me a place over on the Kentucky shore. Could you put up with 
me comin' on your raft?" 

"Of course," declared Sarah, cheered. "You're more than wel- 



come." 



Timothy shipped his oar and poled the dugout against the side 
of the flatboat, methodically moored it, and climbed stiffly over 
the rail. 

"I'm so glad you came," Sarah was saying. 'The way we're 
grounded it will take a number of men to get us off. I do hope 
you can find people to hdp us. Ill be glad to pay for assistance." 

Again it was as though he were not listening. He was looking 
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reflectively past Sarah to the rows of penned and tethered animals. 

"Not ted stock/ 1 he pronounced. He looked at Jehu, noted his 
bandages and his pallor. "Them two galoots I seen put off in a 
skiff this morning they comin' back?" 

Sarah replied before she comprehended Jehu's gesture of warn- 
ing. "No. They were hired boatmen and I had to discharge 
them." 

Timothy nodded understanding^ and leaned over to look down 
at the mudbank. "You're stuck for fair. Never git her off in this 
world less you lighten her plenty." He glanced toward the nearby 
north bank. "Could wade your stock ashore only nothin* but 
swamp along here and no place to put 'em. Anyway the/s been a 
little pack o' stray Shawnees sneakin' along this shore the past few 
days. Stock like yours be just fat meat for 'em/' He smirked at 
Sarah as if he were dilating upon her extreme good fortune. "Way 
the water is fallin' longer you stick here the worse you're stuck. 
Parcel a mighty rough people along this stretch the river always 
lookin' out for grounded rafts. Once they sight you they'll leave 
you with nothinV 

Jehu was scowling. The old man's evident relish as he de- 
scribed their situation irritated Sarah as well. But she controlled 
her impatience. He was their only evident hope. 

"You seem to understand our situation so well," she urged. 
"Surely you realize how essential it is to summon help for us." 

Timothy nodded sagely. "Don't need to call on outsiders. Can 
help you myself. Got two strong boys. And a scow big enough to 
take two or three head your stock over to Kentucky at a time. Get 
everything ashore by midnight." 

"But that will take so long," objected Sarah. "Why haul every- 
thing ashore when we'll only have to haul it back again? With two 
or three more men we could get the xaft free " 

This time Timothy replied without waiting for her to finish. 
"Don't aim to haul 'em back. Aim to buy 'em off you. Pay you a 
fair price^ too." He saw the flaming protest in her face. "Case you 
don't want to sell, me, I ain't got time to fool." 

"Ill never sell," stormed Sarah. 
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Jehu shoved forward threateningly. The old man placidly swung 
a leg over ihe rail. 

"Be back tomorrow," he said calmly. "Might be you'll be ready 
to sell then case you got anything left to seU." 

He dropped into the dugout and began to pole away across the 
shallows, not once looking back. Jehu was impatient to take a 
shot at him but yielded to Sarah's remonstrance. He indicated, 
however, his suspicion that if there were local river pirates this 
Timothy Jenkins was more than likely in league with them. Too 
late he saw that this had added to Sarah's anxieties. 

But it was not anxiety concerning pirates that was troubling her. 
It was a sense of outrage at her own inadequacy. Again she was 
reminded that if Noah were here he would know exactly what to 
do, while she, in the first five minutes of her personal responsi- 
bility, had let everything get out of control. She was determined 
she would hit upon some way to cope with the crisis. 

While Jehu stared, baffled, she let herself over the rail and 
dropped into the knee-deep water. She waded all around the flat- 
boat, thrusting her toes under it to discover how deeply it was 
imbedded in the mud. "There must be something I can do," she 
kept murmuring to herself, "there must be something." She cast 
about in her memory for all the various recollections of anything 
that had to do with boats. 

Suddenly a faint light began to gleam. She remembered almost 
the first thing she had ever observed on board a ship. It was the 
first time she had gone to sea, when she was no more than six. 
She had watched the anchor, dripping and weed-wreathed, coming 
up from the bottom, and put her fingers in her ears against the 
harsh metallic squeaking of the capstan. Her father had laughed. 

Here was the light that was brightening every second. For her 
father had explained that a capstan is only one of the many forms 
of the windlass and that a windlass is any device that pulls on a 
line by exerting the effect of leverage. Robinson Crusoe could have 
moved his boat by simply twisting two ropes with a stick. 

Sarah looked up to discover Jehu peering down over the rail at 
her. He was trying to reach down and pat her bowed head con- 
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solingly. By the expression of pain and pity on his face, he had 
surmised that she was weeping with her face buried in her arms. 
Her exultant laugh startled him. He watched, blinking uneasily, as 
she scrambled over the rail and ran to collect the mooring lines. 

Jehu was dubious when she attempted to explain her intentions 
but he helped her make fast one end of the doubled lines to the 
center of the rail. All the poles were too long for her purpose and 
she had some difficulty sawing off a six-foot length from one of 
them. But she was so excited by now that no effort was too great. 
She had quite forgotten the condition of her hands. 

She dropped back into the water and trudged through the 
muddy shallows toward the sawyer, dragging the rope after her. 
As she drew near the sawyer, the water deepened and she discov- 
ered that she had to go in up to her neck. She could not swim 
and was afraid of water, but she was so determined to carry out 
her purpose that she boldly threw herself forward and clung to 
the sawyer. There was a projecting stub of a limb on the half- 
submerged log over which she could slip the looped end of the 
doubled rope and thus be saved the task of tying it. She worked 
her way back along the rope until she was halfway to the raft and 
called Jehu to take in the slack. 

Now she had come to the critical moment of her design. She 
slipped the pole between the two strands and began to wind it, 
causing the two sections of the line to twist and thus presently to 
shorten. The ends of the pole kept striking bottom at first, making 
the preliminary winding difficult, but as the twisted rope tautened 
it lifted so that she could pull the pole round more easily. Sarah 
was surprised by the comparatively slight effort required to twist 
the rope with the pole and began to wonder how long she must 
persist before she could begin to exert any pull on the raft. 

There was a sudden rending crash and the rope went slack. She 
looked to see that she had pulled away the whole section of the 
rail to which the line had been made fast. She waded bade to the 
raft, disappointed at this unexpected mishap, yet cheered by 
the evidence that her makeshift windlass was so powerful. 

Jehu, too, was convinced now. He was grinning broadly and 
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sheepishly, obviously flabbergasted that a woman could look like 
an angel and still prove to be so clever. 

The destruction of the rail had uncovered one of the great 
beams that underlaid the deck flooring. Jehu made the rope fast 
to the beam. He patted Sarah on the back encouragingly and she 
waded back to her windlass. 

The already twisted rope tautened quickly again. Presently 
Sarah discovered that she had to pull on the pole much harder. 
The rope began to quiver and creak. Sarah kept calling to Jehu 
to ask if the raft had not moved. Always Jehu shook his head. 

Then the rope parted. 

Sarah walked slowly back again. This time she felt more than 
disappointment. She was in despair. There was no justice. She 
had contrived a way to take the place of many men. Yet her feat 
had served no better than to break a rope. 

Jehu was afraid to look at her. He understood what a blow this 
must be. He began patiently splicing the parted line. Sarah leaned 
against the side of the flatboat. There seemed no purpose in trying 
again. It was a ridiculous illusion to have imagined even for a 
moment that she could do anything. 

As if pulled by a string both turned to look toward the comer 
of the raft. They had had the same thought at the same moment. 
If in steering the cumbersome craft with the sweep oar you strove 
to move it cornerwise, then surely that was the only way to draw 
it over a mudbank. Their eyes met and they laughed nervously 
with new hope. 

Jehu crawled across to make the line fast at the comer and 
Sarah splashed excitedly back to her windlass. Jehu signaled that 
he was ready. She seized the pole and began to wind with new 
enthusiasm. 

It was getting so dark she could hardly make out Jehu's figure. 
She was incredulous at first when he began to wave his arms about. 
He was signaling that the raft was moving. Then she could see for 
herself. The whole shape of the flatboat was changing as it swung 
round until the corner to which the rope was attached was point- 
ing directly toward her. 
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She released the tension so that Jehu could loosen the rope 
and attach it to the farther corner. It would take labor and time, 
but by pulling on each corner, one after the other, the raft could 
be made to revolve heavily until at last it slid into deep water at 
the sawyer. 

She had won. She had done it, after all. 
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part three 



ONE 

Beyond the Mississippi the seemingly endless Missouri stretched 
all the way to the infinitely remote recesses of the Rockies. It, like 
the Ohio, became an avenue of empire. But the tide of settlement 
which had flowed so freely down the Ohio ran on more slowly, 
and only for a couple of hundred miles, up the Missouri. After the 
river took its great turn to the north the tredessness of its shores, 
its Indian-infested banks, and the rigors of that terrible upstream 
pull, offered few inducements to the early landseeker. To the ex- 
plorer, the trapper, and the trader, however, the Missouri repre- 
sented the open highroad to fame and fortune. Even to the man 
with no more than an impulse to see new country the beckoning 
was irresistible. 

Matt, a young Kentuckian, aspired to join Lewis and Clark and 
the chance came to him to accompany Droufllard, the famous 



expedition's most famous hunter, who was keeping a few days 
ahead of the main party that May of 1804 when the two single- 
minded young captains set forth from their winter camp on the 
Illinois shore: 



Many times during the winter Matt had looked from the snowy 
Illinois hills across the Mississippi to the open gateway of the 
Missouri. Now, in the shadowy dawn, with the paling sky over- 
head rustling with the wings of migrating northbound sea birds, 
he was in the prow of a canoe headed for that gateway. The ribs 
of the canoe pressed buoyantly against his knees as the fragile 
bark craft glided over the surface of the water. The wind, whisper- 
ing softly against his face, gave him the sensation that he was 
flying. 

The great river gave swift evidence of its violent nature. The 
pale clear water of the Mississippi was pushed toward the eastern 
shore by the stormy, clay-colored surge from the west. Long be- 
fore the canoe reached midstream Matt could see the dividing 
line between the blue water and the brown. Crossing that line was 
like crossing a visible equator marking the boundary between two 
worlds. 

The heaviest flow was not due at the mouth of the Missouri 
for two months, but even in late spring the river presented the 
rude aspect of fioodtime. Its turbulent current was opaque with 
sediment; all manner of flotsam and jetsam, including whole trees, 
tossed on its surface; from its depth rose the acrid muddy smell of 
decay and destruction. The pleasant breeze became a head wind, 
the canoe began to bounce harshly against the waves raised by the 
unruly current, and it was necessary for Drouillard at the steering 
paddle in the stem to swerve continually to avoid striking debris. 
Gradually Matt began to sense through his knees the mercurial 
buoyancy of the craft and the degree to which his body was a part 
of it, to watch the swirling eddies and to know when to deflect his 
stroke, when to bear down hard. 
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But it was hours before he felt free to look up and around. 
They had entered a smoother, calmer channel, sheltered from the 
main current by a string of little islands. In the warm spring sun- 
light the whole vista as far as he could see was Arcadian in its 
peace and beauty. The Missouri, so often hostile, repellent, could 
change around any bend, to reveal without warning the most in- 
viting prospect, soft, rich, promising. 

The litfle islands seemed floating on the river, idyllic ships 
tapestried in the pale green of the budding cottonwoods, the 
brighter green of the leafing willows, and the strong dark green of 
the cedars. The northern river bank was splendid with the massed 
color of the darkly glowing redbud set against the snow-white 
blooms of wild pear and wild plum. Above stretched miles of open 
verdant prairie, rippling gently and fruitfully, starred with spring 
flowers. 

Matt drew a long, satisfied breath. He was now in the new coun- 
try of which he had dreamed; from now on every hour, every bend 
of the river would reveal more of it. His purpose was achieved. 
He was embarked on the great journey. DrouiUard's grunt of 
warning recalled him to the fact that another tree was bearing 
down on them. They were in rough water again and Matt was 
obliged to take thought to each successive stroke. This added im- 
measurably to the labor and began eventually to exhaust even his 
great strength. Meanwhile, Drouillard swung on tirelessly. 

It was with relief that in late afternoon Matt glimpsed the low- 
roofed cottages of the little French settlement of St. Charles, at 
once the first and the last white habitation of any consequence 
on the river. He took it for granted that this was to be the destina- 
tion of their first day's journey. People of the village ran down to 
the shore to wave and beckon, excited by the rare prospect of 
visiting strangers. But Drouillard held to midstream and continued 
doggedly upriver. 

It was dusk when Drouillard suddenly veered to the shore of an 
island. Matt stepped out over the bow and drew the canoe up 
on the beach. He was half paralyzed from the waist down. His 
cramped muscles knotted and twitched. Straightening and stand- 
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ing erect was painful and nearly impossible. But he was resolved 
to betray no hint of this to Drouillard. 

However, Drouillard gave no hint that this was other than the 
ordinary end of an ordinary day's paddling. Stepping ashore, he 
did not so much as look at Matt. After a quick glance around that 
appeared to fix every detail of the vicinity in his mind, he spoke 
one word, "Fire," picked up his rifle from the canoe, and disap- 
peared in the shadows up the reed-fringed beach. 

Before Matt had the fire well started he heard two shots. Droufl- 
lard returned with two plump mallards, their heads neatly shot 
off. He disemboweled the birds with one stroke of his knife and 
then plastered the carcasses with mud from the river's edge. 
Scooping a hole in the sand beside the fire, he pushed half the 
burning embers into the bottom of the hole, dropped the clay- 
covered birds in, and finished filling the hole with sand and the 
remainder of the campfire. 

Matt squatted against a sandy bank to watch, and promptly fell 
asleep. It was quite dark when Droufllard's prodding awakened 
him. Outlined against the glow of the fire, he could just make out 
the form of Drouillard offering him something that looked like a 
melon. The melon proved to be hot enough to startle him into 
full wakefulness. This was one of the plastered ducks, the en- 
circling clay now baked brittle and hard. Rolling it about gingerly 
in his lap, he began cracking it with his tomahawk. The day 
broke off readily, the feathers adhering to each piece, so that 
presently there was exposed the smooth browned body of the 
roasted duck. 

He leaned back to make sure that when he sank his teeth into 
it some of the abundant juices would run into his mouth and 
began tearing at the steaming carcass, working from one end to 
the other as if attacking corn on the cob. When his hunger was 
partially satisfied, drowsiness returned and he fell asleep again, 
with the half-eaten frame of the duck propped against his chin. 

Hours later his cramped position aroused him. The stars, very 
white and clear, seemed just overhead. With his regard fixed con- 
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templatively on the stars he resumed eating the duck, now cold 
but still delicious. This had been a fine day, he decided. 

The next day, and each day thereafter, he became increasingly 
absorbed in each new revelation of the realities of river travel. For 
months his imagination had dwelt on the Missouri, but no inkling 
of the actual nature of the great river had reached him. Indeed, it 
could hardly be considered a river, if the term meant a body of 
water flowing in a definite course over a bottom and between 
banks. 

Its flow included more than water, for it was thick with streams 
of liquid mud, islands of decayed vegetation and driftwood, up- 
rooted trees, the bodies of drowned animals. 

It had no recognizable bottom. A channel ten feet deep filled 
in an hour. A mile-long sand bar disappeared in a night. Shoals of 
sand moved with the current, rippling like water, leaving new 
channels, forming new bars. 

It recognized no banks. Its wild torrent veered and swerved, 
threshing about like a crazed monster, cutting each year and even 
each day a new course. From time to time long stretches of bank 
were undermined, toppling in awful succession hundreds of full- 
grown trees to be swept away upon the already surcharged current. 

Yet the destractiveness of the terrible river was permeated by a 
universal fertility. Upon every exposed sand bar a miniature forest 
of willow and poplar seedlings sprang up in a season. Trees on 
the banks, sycamore, walnut, cottonwood, and linden, attained 
an enormous size. The tallest were crowned by the foliage of huge 
grapevines that shot upward from steins the thickness of a man's 
thigh. Beneath the trees, in the bottoms skirting the river, rushes 
and nettles and briers grew fifteen feet high in a matted, impenetra- 
ble profusion. At intervals wild fires had cleared the forest to open 
up stretches of prairie now richly green with young grass that by 
summer would mount high enough to conceal a man on horse- 
back. Strawberries, blackberries, grapes, and pawpaws; walnuts, 
hickory nuts, pecans, and acorns provided an abundance for the 
forest population of deer, bear, raccoon, opossum, turkey, and 
squirrel. 
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The river itself teemed with life in the waters below and in the 
air above. In the dearer estuaries of tributary creeks were trout; 
in pools and lagoons, bass and pike; and in the muddy depths of 
the main stream great catfish weighing up to a hundred pounds. 
On and above the surface the extraordinary prevalence of bird 
life enlivened the river with constant clamor and animation. 
Flocks of passenger pigeons darkened the sky and when they 
paused to feed denuded the forest. Dignified files of pelicans and 
raucous clouds of gulls worked their way up the river, bringing the 
sense of unbounded salt-water horizons thousands of miles into 
the interior of the continent. Geese, ducks, brant, terns, snipe, 
swans swarmed in incredible numbers. Fleets of goslings and 
ducklings cruised in each backwater. Every sand bar was dotted 
with eggs. 

Nothing, however, about the productivity of the lower river 
impressed Matt so much as the manifestation of an even more 
extravagant fecundity above. At this season of the year the 
Missouri brought down the carcasses of thousands of buffalo, 
drowned and swept away when herds crossing the river higher up 
broke through the rotting spring ice. Some bloated, bobbing like 
balloons over riffles, others reduced to soggy masses, rolling ponder- 
ously in the shallows, most of them floating onward like partly 
submerged amphibious monsters, the huge hairy bodies moved 
down with the surge of the current to lodge by the hundreds on 
sandbars, the points of islands, and against barriers of fallen trees. 
Hundreds of buzzards wheeled and swooped in pursuit or stood, 
gorged and lethargic, in solemn groups on the sands. Sometimes 
the array of stiffly strutting scavengers and of shaggy black buffalo 
carcasses dominated the river vista for miles. 

Puffs of warm dry air spread down the river in the wake of the 
storm. The fire crackled cheerfully. The evening turned serene 
and beautiful. In the twilight the woods became alive with pleas- 
ant cheeps and chirps and rustlings. Fleets of floating waterfowl 
drifted past complacently. A badger waddled out of the shadows 
to pause and stare at the fire, too amazed to be afraid. A whippoor- 



will swooped overhead, trailing his melodious, repeated cry. Dis- 
tant colonies of ducks quacked companionably. The heat and 
storm and struggle of the day were dissolved in peace and con- 
tentment. 

The moon rose to bathe the crest of the forest in radiance and 
to soften even the blackness of its shadows. Matt rolled over on 
his belly to gaze upstream in the direction toward which his 
imagination was perpetually leading him. 

The moon had given the brown river the sheen of burnished 
pewter. A narrow sand bar, white as alabaster, stretched away until 
its farther end was lost in the distance. A score or more of deer 
had emerged to stand and wade in the shallows and to caper and 
play on the bar. In the thin mist that lay low over the water the 
forms of the dancing deer were idealized like figures in a dream. 
The way ahead up the gleaming river seemed to lead into a world 
of fantasies and mysteries and the promise of experiences no man 
had ever imagined. 



TWO 

Matt's hope to go on with Lewis and Clark was lost when he was 
taken by Indians. But his desire to get up the Missouri persisted. 
The next season he tried it again, this time embarking upon a 
private venture with a canoe load of trade goods and accompanied 
by his friend Bap, a young Frenchman of St. Charles: 



Reaching the Platte was an event, the most significant of any so 
far on their journey. Not many men had come so far. Few indeed 
had ventured beyond to brave the terrors of the Sioux country 
above. Even here at the Platte many new dangers confronted the 
trader. The region was a notable center of population, not only of 
buffalo and beaver, those two staple products of the fur trade, but 
of the Indians who hunted them. But it was also a dangerous 
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center, because each nation, while occasionally eager to trade, was 
much more eager to prevent trade with its rivals. 

Matt studied the rough map he had drawn in St. Louis, based 
on information he had gathered from old traders. Here, as on the 
lower Missouri, the increased ferocity of intertribal wars follow- 
ing the introduction of firearms had caused the various nations to 
move their towns away from the river. The Oto town stood on 
the south bank of the Platte, a long day's journey to the west. 
The same town sheltered the poor remnant of the once mighty 
Missouri, reduced to the fragment of a nation by smallpox and 
war. Another day's journey to the west the larger Pawnee towns 
were strung along the Platte, the Loup, and the Republican. To 
the north, beyond Blackbird's famous hill, lay the Omaha town, 
the first Indian village near the river. In the rich valleys to the 
east dwelt the Iowa. And to the north and the northeast ranged 
the southern marches of the great Sioux empire that stretched 
from the upper Missouri to the Mississippi. 

Matt folded the map and looked at Bap. 

"We go on, eh?" said Bap, grinning. 

"And keep on going," said Matt. 

The Platte, wide, shallow, amazingly fast, struck the Missouri 
with a wild impact. Its swifter current barricaded the greater one 
with immense shoals and bars of sand and silt and thrust the main 
stream against the eastern shore. With difficulty they worked their 
canoe over and around these shoals and pushed on into the upper 
river. 

From here northward the Missouri current was slower and less 
impeded by floating trees, snags, and rafts of fallen timber than 
below the riotous Platte. But the advantage of easier navigation 
was more than outweighed by the increased Indian menace. On 
the lower Missouri the occasional appearance of a Sioux raiding 
party could be expected. From the Platte north to the Aricara 
country the appearance of Sioux on the bank was, sooner or later, 
a certainty. The Sioux were occasionally willing to deal with St. 
Louis traders for goods to supply their own needs, but were in- 
exorably opposed to traders proceeding on up the river to carry 
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guns and ammunition to the Indian nations to the north, who 
were the Sioux 1 traditional enemies. Lewis and Clark had been 
able to continue northward the year before, according to the 
winter dispatches they had sent back from the Mandan country, 
only by a determined show of arms in the hands of their disci- 
plined force of more than thirty men. 

Matt and Bap moved even more warily, if that was possible, 
than they had so far. They confined their necessary hunting as 
well as their camping to islands in midstream. They watched for 
frightened game, that sure sign that man had recently passed. 
They constantly scanned the horizon for smudges of smoke to 
indicate the prairie fires that Sioux war parties, engaged in tor- 
menting Oto or Omaha, delighted to set to flaunt a success or 
to dismay an intended victim. 

The second day they passed Council Bluffs, where the year be- 
fore Lewis and Clark had summoned the Oto and the Missouri to 
conference. The sixth day they sighted Blackbird's Hill with the 
cairn of stones on the crest to mark the tomb of the notorious 
Omaha chief in the cave below, where his corpse rested astride 
his favorite war horse. They paused in a fringe of reeds to scruti- 
nize the river and shores ahead, then drove their canoe hard across 
the stretch of open water. 

These occasional dashes beyond the easy reach of cover were 
the most perilous moments of their voyage. But the river scene 
remained deserted except for the waterfowl. A solitary old gull, 
outdistanced by its more vigorous northbound companions, gravely 
eyed their passing from its post on a bit of floating driftwood. 
Fleets of half-grown goslings, not yet feathered enough to fly, 
mad^lvay casually for the canoe's passage and then followed 
curiously in its wake. The grown geese, molting at this season and 
equally unable to fly, were also unafraid and inquisitive. The 
canoemen worked their way toward the west bank, studying the 
shore before them. Wood ducks, more timid than the geese, rose 
quacking from the river, while their waterbound young trailed 
along the surface behind their elders in frantic splashing agitation. 
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THREE 

After various vicissitudes and a modicum of success in their trad- 
ing enterprise, Matt and Bap started back to St. Louis to restock 
their supply of trade goods: 

9999 

Traditionally, the Missouri swept returning wanderers swiftly 
homeward. It was as if the ease and the speed of the descent were 
a reward bestowed upon those who had contrived to survive the 
months and years they had spent in the upper wilds. 

The southward and eastward swoop with a canoeload of beaver 
turned Bap's thoughts to the welcome awaiting him in St. Charles. 
There would be bright eyes glad to see him. He could not under- 
stand Matt's dissatisfaction. It was true that they had not traveled 
as far upriver as they had planned. But next year they could try 
again. Meanwhile they were coming back with more furs than 
two men had often gained in a single wintering, and that their 
first. There was what St. Charles considered a small fortune in the 
canoe. Enough to set a man up comfortably for life with house 
and garden, complete with cow and a pair of pigs not that Bap 
was ready to set himself up in a house and garden. Still, his ability 
to do so would make the bright eyes brighter. 

But nothing about the all-too-swift descent lightened Matt's 
frown. To him, this was no more than a second retreat, a second 
failure, and he resented it more bitterly than he had the first. His 
dissatisfaction deepened when they began meeting the boats of 
traders outward bound to establish winter trading contacts with 
the Indians upriver. Fourteen parties they had encountered be- 
tween the Platte and the Kansas alone. Never had so many men 
elected to try the river the same year. 

It appeared that though Lewis and Clark, of whom there had 
been no word for nearly two years, had been given up for lost, their 
initial success in proceeding as far as the Mandan country had 
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served to stimulate interest in the Missouri trade. Matt had 
thought of himself as one running far ahead of the crowd. Unless 
he made better progress than he had to date, he would be hard 
put to catch up with it. 

Going upstream, the traveler strained his eyes for die sight of 
the first buffalo. Coming down, he watched for a glimpse of the 
first cow, that sure sign he was nearing the settlements. Bap made 
such a to-do over their first cow, a stray one mooing disconsolately 
in a pawpaw thicket, that he neglected his stern paddle, permitting 
the heavily laden canoe to run on a snag. It was necessary to beach 
the craft on the nearest island. By the time repairs had been com- 
pleted, it was too late to proceed and they decided to camp. 

Bap strolled along the far shore of the island to try out the 
trade musket he had bought from one of the upriver parties they 
had encountered. The old musket misfired two out of three times 
and the third time shot so far to the left that it brought an de- 
ment of genuine sport to his hunting. A brace of wild geese, heavy 
and fat at this time of the year, was more than he and Matt could 
eat before reaching their journey's end, but his interest in the 
gun's vagaries kept him shooting. Wild geese might prove an 
acceptable delicacy in St. Charles, where game was already getting 
scarcer, and he persisted until he had knocked down a couple of 
dozen. 

Matt sat by the fire staring into the shadows upriver. The 
Missouri, darkening in the twilight, rolled on past him out of that 
far land which twice had turned him back. The shadows wavered, 
flickered, shifted with the waves and the stir of the wind in the 
treetops, gathered, and took the shape of the varied images upon 
which his imagination had so often seized and that had for him 
now in retreat an allure more inviting than ever before. He saw 
the shaggy black buffalo carcasses bobbing in the flood, the elfin 
deer dancing on the sand bar, the ghostly wolves circling the calf 
in the darkness, the wild Sioux warriors galloping on the cliffs, 
the sleek dark beaver gliding across the icy pond, the smooth 
bronze figures of Bending Reed and Mountain Cherry in the 
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sensuous warmth of the cooking fire, the grave lined faces of the 
Pawnee elders in the council house. 

As always, his imagination leaped to create other images taking 
shape beyond these that had so far come within his remembered 
sight, other images that he had yet to see. Beyond the Omaha 
and the Pawnee and the Sioux he saw the fancied figures of the 
Aricara and the Mandan and the Cheyenne; beyond the fringes 
of the open country he had skirted he saw the limitless, teeming 
extent of the Great Plains, and beyond and above, immeasurably 
distant, he saw the soaring crystalline peaks of the Shining Moun- 
tains. 

The shadows before him on the river became like an open gate- 
way through which his imagination rushed into that far land. 
Suddenly from that open gateway there emerged, out of the imag- 
ined, infinite distances, new shadows, darting toward him, darken- 
ing, thickening, acquiring substance, escaping the glimmering 
realm of his imagination to become no longer shadows but objects 
as tangible and real as the river and the forest and the ground on 
which he sat. A canoe, another, a third, and a fourth took shape, 
each accompanied by the faint white splash of paddle strokes, the 
unmistakable swing of the paddlers' shoulders. 

Matt leaped to his feet. These canoemen were not Indians but 
bearded white men. No such numerous company of traders was 
upriver to be returning at this season. The truth burst upon him 
dazzlingly, and in an endeavor to express the tide of elation and 
thanksgiving that swept over him he began to jump up and down, 
to wave his arms, and to ydl wildly. The dead had risen. Lewis 
and Clark had survived, no doubt triumphed, and were here before 
his eyes, sweeping downstream on the last lap of their return 
journey. 

The column of canoes swerved shoreward toward the fire, and 
before it had occurred to Matt to leave off his insane shouting he 
was surrounded by the ragged and travel-worn heroes of the great 
adventure and the two young captains, to his delight recognizing 
him instantly, were embracing him. 
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"You're back," stammered Matt. "When nothing was heard 
from you for so long everybody thought you were lost." 

"We weren't lost," drawled Lewis. 'We were just slow." 

Drouillard appeared, grinning, at Matt's elbow to launch into a 
long speech. "She is far tie Western Ocean." 

Clark shook Matt's aim. "Even Drouillard has turned chatty. 
How can people smell roast goose and still talk so much?" 

Bap ran to distribute his store of wild geese. Other fires sprang 
up in the dusk. The two captains squatted by Matt's. Matt noticed 
that Lewis settled down somewhat gingerly. 

"He sits most as good as ever," observed Clark. "He got a 
bullet through his bottom back in the Blackfoot country." 

"Blackfoot shoot him?" asked Matt. 

'That's what he thought at first," explained Clark. This did 
not seem to be Lewis' favorite topic. "But it was only one of his 
own men, Cruzatte, who took him for an dk in the willows." 

"I suppose when a soldier is shot where I was shot," grumbled 
Lewis, "he can look forward the rest of his life to being discussed 
by others as if he were not present." 

Matt began hastily to divide the goose. In the firelight the faces 
of the two captains showed lines of exposure and fatigue and hard- 
ship, but their eyes glowed with that inner peace known only by 
men who have fully achieved something upon which their hearts 
had been set. Whatever else should happen to them, this could 
never be taken from them. 

They tore ravenously at the roast goose with hunting knives, 
fingers, and teeth. 

"Maybe we've been slow," said Clark, "but we've come too fast 
the last three weeks to hunt enough to eat." 

"For the better part of three years we ate so much wild goose 
we got so we wouldn't knock one over with a stick," said Lewis. 
"Must be getting near the settlements makes it taste so good 
again." 

Matt forbore to ask questions, but he listened, tingling with 
anxiety to learn the details of their great journey, as the captains' 
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conversation cast revealing shafts of light across the dark back- 
ground of the years they had been lost to sight. 

"You've heard of the white bears. They're not white, really 
they're gray and streaked, sort of grizzled. Well, by the time you 
get up the Missouri to within two or three hundred miles of the 
mountains these bears some of 'em are bigger than an ox they 
get thicker than prairie dogs. Sometimes they're a dozen of them 
in sight at once. You have to keep your eyes open when they're 
around. They think no more of going for a man than they do of 
stripping a currant bush and they treat him the same way. . . . 
When the camas blooms in the spring, a mountain meadow in 
the sun looks like a lake of blue fire. ... So many salmon come 
up those western rivers it looks like you could walk across on their 
backs. The salmon spoil the Indians, though. When the fish are 
running they're so easy to catch the savages eat themselves sick 
and then they starve the rest of the year. 

"One thing puzzled us for days and still does. When we were 
getting near the mountains from this side we heard a rumble of 
explosions in the distance. Sounded exactly like heavy artillery fire. 
We heard it off and on for several days. But we never did figure 
out what caused it. ... You've never seen beaver until you've 
seen them on the streams coming out of the mountains. Ponds 
end to end for miles. They've never been hunted. The beaver just 
sit out in the open and gape at you. . . . The Indians of the 
northwest coast go to sea in big painted wooden canoes with sixty 
to a hundred paddlemen. They're pretty tough sailors and think 
nothing of hunting whales. . . . The mountains are plenty 
nigged, and it took seventy miles' hard going to get across just 
the main backbone of them. They're so high the snow and ice 
never melt up there and you can freeze to death in July." 

Gradually as Matt listened, the astounding story took shape. 
It was one of extraordinary triumph. Since leaving the Mandan 
country the expedition had attained the extreme headwaters of 
the Missouri, scaled the snow-clad heights of the great mountain 
barrier, descended the legendary river of Oregon, wintered on 
the shores of the Western Ocean, and returned with a detailed 
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report, accomplishing every purpose included in the President's 
instructions. 

Clark stretched lazily and grinned at Lewis. 'We sure do talk," 
he remarked. "Long as we live Captain Lewis and I wfll doubtless 
be a great trial to our friends. Well wear 'em out telling 'em where 
we've been." 

Matt crouched in the bow of the canoe, his eyes fixed on the 
dark river ahead. The swift glide of the craft was made to seem 
the swifter by the flowing shadows. Clark wielded the stern 
paddle. His voice came to Matt, low, steady, unhurried, filling the 
hours between midnight and dawn with a detailed account of the 
expedition's discoveries, which Matt was in turn to repeat to 
George Rogers Clark. The dear, exact voice went on and on, ac- 
counting for rivers, their width, depth, and length, the height of 
mountains, distances, rainfall, trees, game, soils, Indian nations, 
insects, shells, birds, temperatures, until those distant lands be- 
came so clear in Matt's imagination that it seemed as if he too 
had made the journey. 

The names struck him most of all, names that gave to rivers 
and mountains and lakes and valleys a reality the unnamed can 
never enjoy, names new to Matt listening to the sound of them 
for the first time there in the bow of the canoe on the dark river. 
Big Horn, Cowlitz, Yellowstone, Bitter Root, Cascade, Clackamus, 
Maria, John Day, Choppunnish, Multnomah, Palouse, Salmon, 
Powder, Snake, Tongue, Wind River, Lemhi, Rosebud, Walla 
Walla. Names that beckoned. 
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part four 



ONE 

The so nearly universal forest of the eastern and central Mississippi 
Valley did not present an utterly strange new world to the pio- 
neer. Except in extent, it much resembled the wooded country 
with which he had been familiar on the Atlantic side of the 
Appalachians. But there was a different story when he reached the 
western edge of the forest and was confronted by the Great Plains. 
This was a scene as unfamiliar as if he were looking out upon a 
lunar landscape. The simple and inescapable fact was that from 
here on there was no wood for his dwelling, his fire, or his fences; 
and this, together with the disconcerting shortage of water, gave 
him most emphatic pause. The wave of settlement which had 
surged so swiftly to and across the Mississippi came here to a 
dead stop. It was a generation before it moved on, and then in the 
covered wagon it made the tremendous leap from the wooded and 
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watered Missouri country all the way to the similarly wooded and 
watered Oregon country. The intervening 1500 miles were not 
occupied by landseekers for another generation and then only 
with the mundane support of barbed wire, the windmill, and the 
railroad. 

But there was another breed of pioneer for whom there was no 
pause here and to whom the vast open spaces, the immense dis- 
tances, the beckoning northward and westward course of the 
Missouri, and the myriad threats of Indian interference with their 
passage offered a challenge that was like an invitation. These were 
the trappers and traders, who, as they had a century before east 
of the Mississippi, again ranged for a time far ahead of the home- 
seekers. Since the early lyoo's a few French traders from Vincennes 
and Kaskaskia and later from St. Louis and St. Charles had dealt 
with the nearer Indian nations west of the Mississippi. But after 
the spectacular dash of Lewis and dark all the way up the 
Missouri and across tibe legendary Shining Mountains to the 
Pacific, a new group of infinitely hardy American traders leaped to 
grasp the new opportunity that had so suddenly become apparent. 
Joined by a few equally hardy and somewhat more experienced 
Scottish traders from Canada, they had within three years rowed, 
poled, and dragged their kedboat loads of trade goods as far as 
the eastern slopes of the Rockies; and within another two years 
one historic party, the Astorians, had duplicated the Lewis and 
Ckrk feat by making it all the way to the mouth of the Columbia. 
At first these earliest of mountain men had dung to the known 
route of the Missouri, managing to get their loads of trade goods 
past the intervening Indian nations established along its banks by 
resort to a judicious mingling of bribes and threats. But soon there 
came the temptation to dimb out of their slow-moving river boats 
and strike out across the unknown of the Great Plains. Matt, with 
his partners, Bap and the veteran Joe Thorn, was the first trader 
to yield to this temptation: 



When, once more free and in the company of Bap and Joe, he 
rode out over the Wolf River Hills to the northwest, he felt a 
tremendous upsurge of spirit. Not since the river attack by the 
Sioux had he been able to turn his face forward. Now he was rid 
again of dependence upon others. Now he was at the head of his 
own party and once more before him lay the unknown. 

When the three men emerged from the rolling tree-dotted hills 
to traverse the first immense level expanse of the Great Plains, 
they fell silent, almost shrinking from the impact of the immeas- 
urable distance stretching away from them on all sides. Like sailors 
on the boundless ocean, the navigation of this grass-waved sea of 
earth made them first feel their own insignificance and then 
enabled them to draw from this humility of spirit a new sense of 
their own importance in that they had dared to venture at all so 
far out into this space. 

The first day there came, like a mighty omen, a demonstration 
of the terror and the majesty of this land where nothing inter- 
vened to bar the meeting of tie heavens above with the earth be- 
neath. A thunderstorm gathered in the northwest, its approach 
a towering spectacle long evident before it broke. It struck with a 
rush of rain, a howl of wind, and a roar of thunder. The flat plain 
offered no target to attract the lightning, which began to strike 
simply and directly straight downward into the ground. Belatedly 
realizing that their own bodies were the most inviting objects pro- 
jecting upward from the surface, the travelers hastily forced their 
horses to lie down and themselves stretched out prone while all 
around them thunderbolts crackled into the earth, raising spouts 
of mud and water. Matt found himself laughing wildly and reply- 
ing to each thunderous explosion with defiant yells of elation. 

As their journey continued they early came to recognize the 
nature of the two greatest aids to man's travel on the plains the 
sun and stars in die sky overhead and the lowly buffalo chip, 
the dried dung of the buffalo, beneath his feet. Without the sun and 
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stars the man who would cross this vast expanse must have lost 
all sense of direction, since there were no landmarks, no other 
signs to guide his course. Without the buffalo chip he must have 
gone without fire to cook his meat, since in this treeless country 
there was no stick of wood for fuel. 

They became familiar with the vast unfolding panorama of the 
plains. Viewed through the dear transparent air, distance lost all 
meaning. Billowing, high-piled clouds, as separate and compact as 
ships, swung past overhead in stately procession. The flat earth 
stretched away until it met the sky, the grass a glowing brown 
and yellow in the midsummer sun, here pleasantly shadowed be- 
neath the passing clouds, there a brilliant green where moisture 
persisted in hollows. This flatness was never monotonous, for the 
prospect was perpetually varied. There were the buffalo wallows, 
dry and dusty now. There was in the early morning the distant 
column of vaporous haze, signifying the presence beyond the 
horizon of another buffalo herd. There were the faraway ascending 
spirals of waterfowl, indicating the existence of a pond or a marsh 
in some fold of the plains. There were the tremendous, startling 
towers of elk antlers erected by successful Indian hunters as pro- 
pitiatory offerings. There were the strange circles of stones, like 
giants' necklaces, left by Indian hunters who had assembled them 
to hold down the skirts of their skin tepees when in winter the 
frozen ground prevented the use of tent pegs. 

And everywhere thronged in inestimable number the game for 
which the grass of the plains provided such an abundant sub- 
sistence. This game could scarcely be considered wild. The passing 
travelers were greeted less with alarm than with a kind of gentle 
curiosity. Grazing animals no more than lifted their heads to 
stare ruminativdy before resuming their feeding or occasionally, 
their interest aroused, for a time followed the horses, sniffing the 
strange new scent 

Invariably across the foreground lay a prairie-dog village, the 
conical earthen mounds like a miniature Pawnee town, the litfle 
rodents, standing upright on their housetops, seeming semi-human 
in their chattering and scolding excitability, waiting to peer and 
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to criticize until the last moment before whisking into the security 
of their burrows below. Herds of antelope, graceful, delicately 
agile, unbelievably swift, raced back and forth, seeming more often 
than not to be running for the sheer joy of movement, yet for all 
their native timidity exhibiting a curiosity so uncontrollable that 
they could be lured within a stone's throw by the display of a 
handkerchief fluttering at the end of a ramrod. Huge, ungainly, 
long-striding elk, the does and their fawns in herds of a hundred or 
more, the stags by themselves in lesser groups, their horns at this 
season in all the magnificence of their full growth, idly watched 
the passing intruders. Packs of fat and indolent wolves lolled 
about the fringes of every herd of antelope, elk, and buffalo, the 
cruel and constant shepherds of these flocks of the plains, waiting 
to take their toll of tie young, the sick, the maimed, and the 
mired. 

But it was the buffalo that dominated the panorama. They had 
congregated in incredible numbers. This was their rutting season 
and the earth shook beneath the violence of their amours. The 
odor of their excitement was heavy in the dusty air. The bellowing 
of the bulls, boastful, belligerent, enraged, rose to a constant, pul- 
sating roar. The cows, wayward and provocative, milled about in 
restless groups, seeming deliberately to promote conflict among 
their suitors. The bulls' struggles for supremacy were made terrify- 
ing to behold by the size and ferocity of the antagonists. Rivals 
often continued bloodily tearing each other's flesh with their 
strong stubby horns until both were at the point of death. On 
every side these spectacular conflicts were in process, each followed 
by the victor's lusty enjoyment of the fruits of his triumph. At 
times whole segments of the herd, numbering thousands of ani- 
mals, carried away by elemental excitement, united to charge in 
fierce, blind ecstasy for miles over the plain in a thundering, re- 
sistless assault from which all lesser creatures fled in terror. At 
other times the horsemen rode slowly for hours through aisles in 
the vast herd, the buffalo, absorbed in their savage procreation, 
paying no attention whatever to the intrusion. 

Days passed. They kept far from the river to lessen the chance 
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of meeting some roving band of Sioux. As they continued north 
and west the land became drier. Wide stretches of sagebrush and 
greasewood occasionally replaced the grass. Low, barren sandhills 
broke into the flat expanse of the plains. They entered the Bad 
Lands, that grotesquely eroded country where every trickle of 
running water tore a deep, raw gash in the rootless earth. At length 
there appeared on the horizon the dark mass of the Black Hills, 
crowned as always by its panoply of summer storms, regarded by 
the Plains Indian as a land of spirits, miraculously freshened by 
rains in the driest seasons, mysteriously clothed by forest, a land 
to which he bore offerings and sacrifices to leave piously among 
its shadowy defiles. 

Joe Thorn regarded this mountainous apparition with calm. 
Guided only by the hearsay of Pawnee who themselves had never 
ventured half so far, he had led the way to this, their first great 
landmark, as directly as an experienced navigator feels his way 
through the fog by dead reckoning. 



TWO 

The Indians, once they had acquired horses, became as much at 
home on the Great Plains as the Tartars on the steppes of Tartary. 
Little Owl, though but fifteen, thought nothing of embarking 
with his child bride upon a voyage of months across this sea of 
grass: 



"Start now and keep on going until you find Matt," Hipolite in- 
structed Little Owl sternly. 'This writing is from his woman and 
it cannot come to him too soon." 

Little Owl welcomed the assignment. He was the one figure 
among the Pawnee, Omaha, Oto, and Missouri who had ever 
ranged as far as the country of the Crow. That journey had gained 
him enormous prestige. People listened to him in any gathering 
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and had ceased even to think of him as the young man with the 
missing hand. He was eager to add to his reputation as one who 
was well acquainted with distant lands and little-known nations. 
Shedea accepted her duty to accompany him without hesitation 
or complaint It did not occur to her to be alarmed by the prospect 
that her baby might come before the first snow fell. 

Little Owl kept to the ridges and rises of land on his northward 
journey. This added to the risk of their being sighted from a dis- 
tance by possible enemies, but he was confident that their horses 
were fast enough to outdistance any ordinary pursuit. He had need 
to be always able himself to see far toward the horizon, for this 
was the season when great fires raged across the plains, often prov- 
ing a menace more dangerous than any human enemy. In the fall 
when the grass was dry any fire, once started, persisted until ex- 
tinguished by rain, spreading endlessly over the vast expanse of 
the grasslands, blackening the earth for hundreds of miles, run- 
ning now in this direction and now in that with the varying 
course of the wind, smoldering when the wind dropped only to . 
burst out anew when the wind revived. Wandering Indian hunting 
and war parties set the fires, sometimes to drive game, sometimes 
to mystify and alarm their enemies, often merely for the sake of 
the excitement of initiating a spectacle so tremendous. On thin- 
soiled slopes where the grass was short these fires spread slowly 
and fitfully, but in the richer bottoms, where the dry grass and 
weeds stood eight and ten feet high, the fires burned with a terri- 
fying roar of flame that in a strong wind swept across the face of 
tie earth at a speed to overtake even the fleet antelope. 

Little Owl saw the smoke of such a fire when it was a mere 
smudge on the northern horizon. He swung wide to the westward. 
There was little wind and no apparent emergency. But the second 
day the northeast wind suddenly freshened and the pall of smoke 
in the distance became livid with flame. He decided not to exhaust 
their horses by attempting either to outrun or to encirde the fire 
and chose instead to await its approach on a bald hilltop where 
the thin grass provided scant fuel. He planned when the fire de- 
dined upon reaching the barren spot where they waited to dash 
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through the flames and smoke to the safety of the burned-over 
windward side. 

They sat motionless on their horses and watched the conflagra- 
tion come on. Waves of heat and choking clouds of smoke en- 
veloped them. Their horses became frantic with fear and were to 
be controlled at all only by permitting them to gallop in wild 
tight circles on the hilltop. Then, as Little Owl had foreseen, the 
flames that had been leaping forty feet in the air as they roared 
through the thick grass at the foot of the hill diminished as the 
fire raced up the slope. 

"Now!" he yelled to Shedea. 

When she did not reply, he looked around to see that she was 
slumped forward, reeling as if the smoke and excitement had made 
her faint, staying in the saddle at all only because she instinctively 
clutched at her horse's mane. The horse, freed of guidance, yielded 
to panic and galloped down the unbumed slope away from the 
onrushing fire, but in the path it was certain to take. 

By the time Little Owl had overtaken her, both horses were 
struggling and plunging in the entangling high grass of the valley 
bottom. The flames behind them, having crossed the rise, were 
finding new fuel and once more beginning to roar. Recovering a 
little, Shedea straightened and looked at him, her eyes wide with 
horror that she should have been guilty of this shameful weakness. 

"Hang on," he commanded. "Don't fall off your horse!" He was 
forced to shout to make himself heard above the explosive crackle 
of the fire. 

She nodded. They turned across the valley bottom toward the 
next slope. But in the tangled maze of dried grass, weeds, and 
brush, rising on all sides higher than their heads, they could make 
progress at all only by following the winding game trails. The heat 
of the fire was already searing their backs. The wind was sweep- 
ing burning wisps of grass and detached tongues of flame through 
the air over their heads. Their plight seemed hopeless when 
through a rift in the billowing clouds of smoke Little Owl saw 
the rising spiral of waterfowl. He knew this must mark some kind 
of pond and, as their only hope, turned toward it. 



The cattails around the margins of the waterhole were begin- 
ning to blaze like candles as they threw themselves prone into the 
mud and water. There was no possibility of holding their fear- 
crazed horses. The screaming animals broke away to plunge into 
the fire. Little Owl and Shedea squirmed down into the ooze, 
lifting their faces only to take occasional gulps of the scorching air. 

They could feel the water growing warm. Little Owl blistered 
his arm and hand while plastering Shedea's head with mud to 
protect her when she raised her face above the water to breathe. 
For one terrible moment a solid sheet of Same filled the air over 
the surface of the waterhole. But the very violence and fury of the 
blaze accelerated its swift passage. The first swirl of cooler air out 
of the wind that was driving the fire onward found them still alive. 

Little Owl sat up among the smoking embers floating on the 
water and considered their situation. He came soon to a decision. 
They were some hundreds of miles from the Pawnee. But even 
had they been nearer, his pride would not have permitted him 
to return after having lost his horses. They had set out for the 
Crow country. They would continue even though on foot. Shedea 
bowed her head in acquiescence. She kept her face averted from 
him because of her shame that it was her faintness that had 
brought this disaster upon him. 

For days they walked across the blackened waste before they 
again reached a country that had not been burned. There was no 
game, but they found enough to eat by digging the half-roasted 
roots of the prairie apple and looting the supplies of heat-parched 
seeds from the nests of ants and mice. When at last they had 
crossed the border of the fire's destruction, they found food in 
luxurious plenty, for at this season the wild currants, chokeberries, 
plums, and grapes were ripe and they could eat more than their 
fill without even slowing their step. 

But here, where the grass still stood, once more they found the 
earth before them blackened. Again a smudge appeared on the 
northern horizon, though this time it was not smoke but dust. 
An immense aggregation of buffalo was on the move, stirred by 
that strange wild instinct which periodically seized a herd and 
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caused it to rash on for scores of miles, never swerving or pausing, 
though hundreds in the front ranks were crushed against banks, 
pushed over cliffs, mired in marshes, drowned in rivers. This 
animal avalanche, surmounted by a pall of dust like a storm cloud, 
was sweeping down upon the two standing helpless and on foot 
in the middle of the treeless plain. 

Little Owl saw at some distance one of those piles of elk antlers 
that had accumulated through the ages as successive generations 
of superstitious hunters in passing had added their offerings to 
the collection to assure themselves of continued fortune. This 
primitive wilderness altar seemed their one possible refuge. He 
seized Shedea's hand and started to run toward it. Usually so 
fleet of foot, she seemed unable to keep up. She was a drag on his 
running, so that he had to jerk her along after him. She stumbled 
repeatedly and finally fell. He whirled and stood over her. She 
had sunk to her knees. Her head was bowed in abject misery and 
she had covered her face with her hands. 

"Get up," he commanded. 

She shivered, uncovered her face, and looked up at him. Down 
her cheeks streamed tears of shame that again she had failed him. 

"I cannot," she confessed. "The baby comes." 

His face lighted up with a kind of fierce elation. He glanced 
defiantly toward the oncoming herd. "It is a good omen," he said. 
"He will be a great buffalo hunter." He spread his blanket and 
pressed her down upon it. "This is the time for you to be brave. 
Then he also will always be brave." 

Little Owl could now distinguish the individual black figures 
of the buffalo. The pounding of thousands of hoofs was audible. 
He ran to collect as many shrubs of greasewood and sage as he 
could gather. 

Now he could see the buffaloes' dangling beards, their humps, 
their short stubby horns, their fierce little eyes. The earth shook. 
The avalanche was almost upon him and seemed each second 
more irresistible. 

With flint and steel he struck a spark and lighted one of the 
dry shrubs. He whirled it about his head until it blazed. Taking a 
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position at the head of Shedea's couch, he began to leap and 
dance and brandish his torch. The buffalo in the first rank, despite 
their strange and mad excitement, were startled by the rare spec- 
tacle of fire flashing before their eyes and swerved ever so slightly 
to plow past on either side. Little Owl caught up another shrub 
and another to keep his torch alight. The herd pressed so close 
upon him that often his waving torch singed their hair as they 
brushed past him. The dust eddied in suffocating clouds, out of 
which the gigantic shaggy figures hurtled, to snort with surprise 
upon sighting his figure tipped with fire, and at the last second to 
veer one way or the other the inches sufficient to clear him. The 
sea of black bodies flowed around and all but engulfed the one 
tiny island above which danced the feeble beacon of flickering 
and desperately replenished flame. 

Little Owl had no idea how long this sea beat upon his island. 
But finally he was conscious that there was a greater proportion 
of calves among the cows and bulls galloping past. The herd was 
no longer so closely packed. Individual animals had room to 
swerve without waiting until the last second. Suddenly he was 
aware that he could hear the sound of his own hoarse yells. A gust 
of wind lifted the curtain of dust. Still to come were only the 
stragglers, the sick, and the aged, lumbering on anxiously to keep 
up with the herd. The storm had passed. 

He turned to look at Shedea. She was sitting up, wrapping her 
doeskin skirt about a small object that squirmed. An impatient 
and angry cry burst from the folds of the skirt. Little Owl dropped 
to his knees. Shedea looked at him with a smile of shy pride and 
nodded. 

"A boy," she said. 

Little Owl returned her nod with one that was calm. This he 
had taken for granted. She drew back the folds of doeskin to un- 
cover the small angry figure that was still wet, and muddied as 
well by the clouds of dust that had settled upon everything in the 
world into which he had arrived. Little Owl controlled his great 
surge of relief at the sight of the two clenched fists of tihe per- 
fectly formed hands. 
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He coughed and stood up quickly. Now more than ever he could 
consider himself a man. 



THREE 

There are a few spots on the continent which have become his- 
toric because they were gateways through which, once they were 
discovered, there began to pass a traffic so significant that it af- 
fected the whole size, shape, and nature of our country. There was 
the portage at the head of the Mohawk connecting the Hudson 
with Lake Erie. There was Cumberland Gap, upon which the first 
settlers in Kentucky and Tennessee so much depended. There was 
the Strait of Mackinac at the junction of three great inland seas 
with their thousands of miles of coastline. There was the Illinois 
portage connecting the Great Lakes with the Mississippi. But 
there was no other gateway that connected regions so vast as did 
South Pass. 

Its existence was not at first even surmised. The first two trans- 
continental expeditions, Lewis and Clark and the Astorians, 
struggled for days and weeks and all but perished in the fastnesses 
of the Rockies to the north of the easy and open pass. It began to 
appear from what little had been learned of the Rocky Mountains 
during those first few years that this forbidding series of ranges 
must forever remain a practical barrier to normal intercourse be- 
tween the east and that far country toward the Pacific. But once 
the way through South Pass had been discovered, a man could 
ride over the backbone of the continent without getting out of his 
wagon. Through it passed the Oregon pioneers, the Mormons, the 
Forty-niners, the stage line, the pony express, the telegraph, and 
finally the railroad. 

The discovery is usually ascribed to Stuart, the returning As- 
torian, though he had traveled so tortuous a route before he stum- 
bled upon it that he had no clear realization of its significance. 
We come upon it with Matt at a time when its existence was still 
unsuspected. When still a boy in Kentucky he had been enchanted 
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by the phrase "Shining Mountains," the early name for that 
mysterious far-western range no white man yet had glimpsed ex- 
cept from a great distance. He had been seized by a determination 
to see for himself those distant peaks which some people claimed 
they had heard Indians assert were so high that they were capped 
with snow throughout the hottest summer. He missed his chance 
to accompany Lewis and Clark and thereafter became involved 
in a number of trading ventures, no one of which, however, took 
him nearer to the mountains than to be able to view their white 
crests shimmering beyond the horizon. Finally, disillusioned by 
personal disasters, he grimly resolved that, come what may, this 
time he would get to his mountains. Though it was already late 
summer, he set off alone from the mid-Missouri, determined to 
head straight westward and to keep on going until he reached 
them. After losing his horse, a circumstance which left a man on 
the plains almost as helpless as a man in mid-ocean without a 
boat, he still kept on: 
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He set out once more, walking hard and fast, able at least to pour 
out recklessly the energy that burned within him. He snatched 
berries and roots as he went along, occasionally shot a prairie hen 
or an antelope, rested only while he slept. 

His passion of impatience made him unwary and again brought 
him to grief. He was hardened to travel, but his travel had always 
been by saddle or canoe. His feet lacked the toughness of other 
portions of his anatomy. He ignored the earlier warnings of 
blisters and bruises and kept on, scorning to admit any physical 
weakness. His moccasins wore out. His naked feet were cut by 
stones and pierced by thorns. He limped on, refusing to rest. His 
feet became swollen and the wounds began to fester. He had been 
making thirty to forty miles a day. Now as he hobbled on pain- 
fully his progress dropped to ten and finally to two or three. 

There came a day when he knew he could not go on. His feet 
were swollen out of shape and showed large patches of red and 
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purple where the circulation had been impeded. He realized there 
was danger of blood poisoning and decided with extreme reluc- 
tance to rest until some improvement became evident. 

He devoted a week to the contrivance of new moccasins. He 
soaked the deerskin in water, chewed it patiently to make it pliable, 
fashioned a bone splinter into an awl, split deer sinew for thread, 
and at last devised baglike coverings that at least encased his feet. 

After a week's rest he started on, limping and leaning on a stick 
like an old man. Whatever the pain, he had no recourse but to 
keep on. To his basic urge to reach the mountains was added the 
force of a more practical consideration. Winter was at hand and 
he must not be caught on the open plains. 

The wrinkles and seams of his crude moccasins tortured his in- 
flamed feet only a little less than had the bare ground. He sweated 
with every step. Once, when he had set a line of cottonwoods in 
a creek bottom ahead as his goal for the day's march, he was forced 
to crawl the last few hundred yards to attain it. 

He was awakened from his first exhausted sleep by an inquisi- 
tive black bear snuffling in the serviceberry thicket beside which 
he had thrown himself down. He shot the animal and thereafter 
was able to keep the moccasins packed with bear's grease. This 
eased his feet somewhat and he was able ag^in to make three or 
four miles a day. 

He was further encouraged by the slow change in the country. 
Ranks of low sandy hills seemed to be converging on him from 
the horizons on either hand. The soil was drier. There was less 
grass and more sage and greasewood. The hills presently became 
more prominent They were less sandy and rounded; occasionally 
an escarpment of naked rock protruded. Matt cried out in triumph 
when on a bluff above a little watercourse he saw the first stunted 
cedar. He hobbled on with new spirit. 

The hills rose higher before him; his way became more stony 
and difficult. Each day he climbed only to drop down again into 
the next depression. But he welcomed the added task of climbing. 
He wanted steeper heights to climb. 

The dwarf cedar was common now. Occasional distant slopes 
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were dark with pine. On each hilltop he strained to catch the 
first glimpse of the true mountains. But ahead stretched only 
more hills. On clear days he could see far through the clear air. 
There were no mountains. He had still a great distance to go. But 
the flat plains were behind him. 

Clinging to his direct westward course, he finally came out 
upon a considerable river valley. He had left behind him the 
headwaters of the river that reached the Missouri at the Ponca 
town, and since this new one was to his left it could not be the 
Cheyenne. Therefore, he decided, it could only be the upper 
reaches of the Platte. The northern slopes of the hills beyond were 
black with timber. But the river itself was wide and shallow and 
was dispersed over a broad sandy bed, showing most of the char- 
acteristics of the same river as he had known it many hundreds 
of miles farther down. This was disappointing, but the course of 
the river ran straight westward, offering him an easier route than 
the hill country through which he had been struggling. 

The first storm of the winter struck him here, driving him to 
the shelter of the cottonwoods in the river bottom. Game sought 
the same shelter. He shot an elk for the skin to stretch as a roof 
over his brush windbreak and a buffalo for the robe he would need 
from now on. There was a great wind for several days and it grew 
so cold that ice formed along the edges of the river, but there was 
no more than a dusting of snow over the sere brown valley. 

When the wind slackened he started on, following the river, 
which continued to flow out of the west. He was much encouraged 
by this circumstance, for he assumed that so considerable a 
stream must, like the rivers with which he was familiar the 
Bighorn, the Yellowstone, and the Missouri spring from the 
heart of the great mountains. But there came a new disappoint- 
ment when the river took a sudden unexpected bend to the 
southward. 

For some days he followed this disturbing trend, hoping mo- 
mentarily to discover its course turning westward again. But it 
did not. From every eminence he painfully climbed he could see 
the cottonwood-dotted bottom stretching away to the south. The 



river appeared to emerge there from a range of rugged hills that, 
though flecked with patches of snow, were in no sense the moun- 
tains he sought. The slopes of the river valley remained barren, 
desolate, and treeless. Moreover, he was increasingly disturbed by 
this whole southward trend. He had had his fill of circuits and de- 
tours. He had started out this time to drive straight westward 
until he found the mountains. When he came upon a clear and 
sparkling stream entering the Platte from the west, he accepted 
the invitation to turn from the main river and follow it. 

The waters of this stream were crystal dear and so pure that 
they were vaguely sweet to the taste. They were not clouded with 
sflt like the waters of the plains. This was mountain water. Other 
good omens appeared. This lesser valley leading westward was 
barren and flat, but from the banks of the stream of sweet water 
rose a great cliff-sided rock towering like a monument visible for 
miles around, surely a guidepost to the greater and more towering 
rocks ahead. A few miles beyond, the stream burst through the 
spur of a hill in a true canyon with precipitous walls some hun- 
dreds of feet high between which the water roared with the fuH 
diapason of the mountain torrent. 

But these heartening signs were discounted by the outlook when 
he emerged from the short defile. The valley to the west contin- 
ued broad and flat, a barren, levd plain with no discernible slope 
in any direction. The stream was placid, meandering. The weather 
also continued threatening and bitterly cold, with lowering douds 
shrouding the horizons. When these douds parted briefly it was 
only to disclose slopes that, though snow-blanketed, were rounded 
and unimportant and with none of the bold outlines to suggest 
the great mountains. 

He trudged on grimly, with no feding of progress because now 
he seemed moving once more across a plain. His feet, sore, aching, 
bathed in bear's grease, were peculiarly susceptible to the cold. He 
cut squares from the buflalo robe to bind them. These clumsy 
wrappings made walking more difficult and his feet remained 
cold. Even his anger was cold. He was determined to keep on 
even if he died of his persistence. 
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Game became scarce. This was the season the antelope mi- 
grated to the shelter of real mountain valleys and the buffalo 
drifted to well-wooded river bottoms. He was unable in this open 
country to come up on the rare deer he saw and he was too lame 
to make the prolonged effort to stalk one. He was reduced to 
watching for the occasional mountain grouse, which, though 
edible, at this time of year had a strong and bitter flavor. 

The long-threatening storm burst with a bellowing gale. Again 
there was very little snow, but the cold drove him to the refuge 
of a cottonwood grove in the stream bottom. He set up another 
windbreak and hunched over a little fire, rebelling against each 
minute of the time he was losing. Here, also, he made another 
disheartening discovery. The driftwood brought down by the 
sweet-water stream was limited to cottonwood, willow, and aspen, 
with no single stick of pine or cedar. It obviously did not issue 
from the high mountains and since it did not, the way ahead was 
still long. 

After a week of bathing and treating his feet he drew on the 
icy, grease-packed moccasins, tied on the outer bags of buffalo 
hide, pulled himself erect, and stumped painfully on. The wind 
still swept the frozen, cheerless plain, but he knew there was 
nothing to be gained by waiting for milder weather. From now 
on the winter could only be expected to become more severe. 
Before long the first genuine blizzard might bring to a definite end 
his every further movement. Now was the time to throw his re- 
maining strength into one last desperate effort. 

Chill gray clouds wreathed the low hills that bordered the plain 
across which he struggled. He seldom could see more than a few 
miles and the scene never changed, so that the illusion persisted 
that he was making no progress, that he was traveling in a void. 
The continued flatness of the plain outraged his intelligence. He 
could tell by the thinness of the air and the shortness of his breath 
that he had reached a great height. Long experience had taught 
him to estimate distances. He could judge how far he had come. 
He knew he was as far west as the Bighorn was to the north of 
his present position. He himself had looked south and west from 



the Crow country to see the sky-piercing peaks of the Wind River 
Mountains rising about the headwaters of the Bighorn. But here 
there were no peaks. Here only the flat plain. 

The sweet-water creek separated, fanwise, into lesser branches, 
the upper sources of which proved to be no more than patches of 
marsh in the unrelieved plain. He limped on, no longer looking 
even for the occasional grouse, his only food the stale and frozen 
fragments of Ponca pemmican in the bottom of his game sack. 
His feet had ceased to trouble him, for he could no longer feel 
them. The way was so level that he could travel as well by night 
as by day. He slept no more than an hour at a time. In the intense 
cold there was risk of his freezing if he remained motionless 
longer. 

No change came over the plain except that it became more 
barren, more sterile, more like a desert. He plodded on, his head 
bowed, his attention fixed on the mechanical motion of his feet. 
His only other movement was an occasional reference to his com- 
pass. His one resolution was to continue westward in a straight 
line. Only thus could he be certain ever to reach the farther 
margin of the plain and the foot of the mountains. He was 
fumbling for his compass again when he fell forward suddenly 
down a sandy bank and crashed through a clump of young aspen. 

There before him, coursing down the middle of a wide sandy 
bed, was another stream. He lay where he had sprawled, staring 
at it incredulously. For though it was frozen, there was no mis- 
taking the direction of its flow. He sat up and snatched out his 
compass to confirm the impossible. He crawled to the creek's 
edge and broke the ice with his tomahawk to examine the flow 
of water beneath. There could be no mistake, no question. The 
stream was flowing not from the mountains but to the mountains. 
It was flowing west. 

Reason slowly came to his rescue. On this level upland a river 
might meander as all rivers did on the Great Plains below. When 
last he had seen the Platte it had been flowing out of the south. 
It could have made a great bend as it neared the mountains and 
this could be one of its headwaters. 
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He rose to his feet and staggered on, trying to run, stumbling 
and falling, haunted by this paradox for which there seemed no 
acceptable explanation, driven by the necessity of disproving the 
evidence of his own senses. 

The next day he came upon a second stream, larger than the 
first, but like it a winding frozen carpet in the middle of a wide, 
shallow, sandy bed. The course of this one seemed to lead more 
south than west, but told him no more than he knew before. He 
broke the ice to drink, rose, and floundered on, refusing still to 
believe the impossible. 

The soil became more sandy, the sparse clumps of sage and 
greasewood more stunted. No tree or patch of grass relieved the 
desolation. In places all vegetation disappeared and the earth 
was covered with a whitish crust that was not snow but some min- 
eral deposit. Every impression suggested that he was not approach- 
ing mountains but was entering upon a desert. It might well have 
been considered a desert, for he came upon no watercourse or 
spring, however insignificant, after leaving the second sandy river. 
He began to suffer from thirst. Hunger no longer bothered him, 
though his weakness grew upon him until each step seemed a 
greater effort than the last. He had lost all sense of time. 

The wind rose to drive stinging clouds of dust and sand mixed 
with traces of powdery snow. The air became dry and harsh with 
an intensity of cold that was vicious and penetrating. His clumsy 
footgear creaked and crackled with every step. His face and hands, 
like his feet, became numb. The flying sand blinded him. He 
drew the buffalo-hide robe over his head and staggered on. Each 
time he fell he found it more difficult to rise again. 

There came a time when, in trying to push his weight up from 
the ground, he realized that his hands were clutching not sand 
but frozen grass. He peered from under the buffalo robe to see 
the bare limbs of cottonwood threshing in the wind. He had 
reached another river bottom. He reeled and tottered forward 
deeper into the grove and caught one dear glimpse of this third 
river before the descending blizzard drew a curtain of driving 
snow across his view. 
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It was a big river, more than a hundred yards wide, with a 
current so strong that it was free of ice down the center. The one 
glimpse was enough at last to convince him. He could no longer 
defend himself against the truth. There could be no doubt about 
so great a river. 

This could only be the river known to the Crow as the Prairie 
Hen in their own language, but more often called the Spanish 
River because at times in the past the Spaniards had journeyed 
up it to trade with the Snake Indians. These Spaniards had called 
it the Green River and said it flowed southward and westward 
along the borders of New Spain to become the Colorado of the 
West, which emptied into the Pacific Ocean. 

This then was the extent of his miserable triumph. He had 
entered the country where the water flowed toward the West- 
em Ocean. He had surmounted the backbone of the continent. 
Somewhere behind him was the Great Divide. He had attained 
his goal. But he had achieved his purpose without knowing it. 
That barren and frozen plain that had been his Shining Moun- 
tains. 
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part five 



ONE 

The first white men to cross the Appalachians and look about at 
the central valley were the most struck by the towering cane, the 
giant grape, the herds of buffalo and elk, and the number of 
wolves. All of these passed forever from the shores of the Ten- 
nessee and the Kentucky while most of those first comers were 
still alive. 

The buffalo was the outstanding and perpetual component of 
the early frontier. He was always a part of it and its westward 
movement. Whenever hunters could no longer find buffalo it was 
final evidence that there it had ceased to be frontier, that the 
frontier had moved on westward. When the fringe of settlement 
had first edged out of the tidewater lowlands there were herds of 
buffalo in central Pennsylvania, Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, and there still were herds of buffalo just beyond that 
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fringe of settlement when at last it had lapped the Rockies. Only 
then the final frontier was more like a circle than a front and, 
its westward movement to the Pacific already achieved, was now 
moving inward into the heart of the Great Plains and the last 
refuge of the buffalo. 

A principal feature of the earlier Ohio Valley scene was the 
pattern of buffalo traces deep, trampled paths fifty to two hun- 
dred yards wide, leading from river crossings to seasonal feeding 
grounds to salt licks established by centuries of buffalo migra- 
tions in the gregarious animal's search for salt, grass, and com- 
pany. These natural thoroughfares penetrating the great forest 
in every direction were first used by the Indians, then by the 
pioneers, and have since become, in many instances, the routes 
taken by the paved highways of today. Abner and Marah, in 
flight from the Shawnee, made use of such a buffalo trace: 



Suddenly they burst from the black forest into a starlit open. An 
avenue many yards wide, on which not only the trees, brush, and 
grass had been trampled out of existence but the very soil had been 
beaten down to the underlying rock and day, extended like a scar 
across the wilderness. 

"Buffalo trace," said Abner. "Now we can make some time." 

She had gained and lost her second wind long since, as well as 
an apparent third and fourth and more others than she could 
count. She had no breath with which to speak. She could only 
nod weakly. 

"Hang on tight to the rope," he advised. "Let me do plenty of 
pulling. Lift your feet high and keep your mind on where you 
put them down. We can't have you falling all the time." 

He set off promptly at a hard run, yanking her along in his 
wake. She struggled desperately to keep up. It was bad enough 
having to be carried across creeks without being carried up hills 
as well. But she fell more frequently again because she no longer 
could summon the strength to lift her feet quickly enough. Finally 
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even her grasp on the rope failed. He caught her by the wrist and 
half dragged her to the top. Here he paused and regarded her with 
the first hint of solicitude he had shown. 

"Sit down and get your breath for a minute." 

"It'll take more than a minute," she gasped, "if I ever do." 

Abner remained standing, looking around, listening, appearing 
to sniff the air. When she glanced up at him, resentful that he 
should seem so strong, so ready to keep going, she could see his 
face quite distinctly. Long as the night had seemed it could not 
possibly be morning already. Then over her shoulder she saw the 
last quarter moon rising above the next ridge. From now on, at 
least, she would not be sprawling along in complete darkness. 

"How far have we come?" she asked. 

"About far enough still to make Wapatomica before daylight." 

From somewhere in the distance there came a low rumble end- 
ing in a kind of grunting cough. Marah started to her feet. 

"Buffalo bulls," he explained. "Their rutting season's begin- 
ning." 

He took advantage of her rising by thrusting the end of the 
rope into her hand and starting on. She was about to rebel when 
she realized that some of her energies had been restored by even 
so brief a rest. She should be up to wilderness travel by now, she 
reflected grimly. She had had enough of it lately. 

The first bellow might have been a summons. From other 
quarters of the forest ahead other bulls returned defiant replies. 
One, starflingly sudden and loud, came from quite near. The 
creature's passion was unmistakable. The deep roaring bellow 
was instinct with pride and anger and challenge. His desire was 
as ready for conflict as conquest. Apparently centered somewhere 
along fie trace ahead, the tumult each moment grew more gen- 
eral, more violent. 

Marah became aware of fresh dung in the trace. Buffalo had 
passed here within the hour. This was their highroad. If Abner 
stayed on it they were bound sooner or later to encounter the 
herd. In her mountains the buffalo had been a shy and solitary 
beast, difficult to hunt or even to sight. This congregation in the 
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night of hundreds of the enormous creatures, all intent upon their 
own primordial devices, she found strangely disturbing. 

The trace dipped downward into a little valley, wreathed in 
mist, which shimmered mysteriously in the moonlight and which 
seemed to pulsate with the gusts and blasts of the waxing battle 
which it enfolded. Marah pulled back on the rope. 

"Do we have to go right through there?" 

"Right through the middle. Salt spring is there. We need salt 
to catch the horses/' 

He bent to gather a handful of grass at the edge of the trace 
and kept on. From the forest not twenty yards away burst sudden 
twin bellows followed by the crashing impact of two bulls in col- 
lision. Even nearer, moving along the opposite edge of the trace, 
appeared a dozen buffalo cows wending their placid way, single 
file, into the mists of conflict ahead. Of the near-by human smell 
from which they ordinarily would have bolted they took no notice. 

"When once they get to rutting they have no sense," said Abner. 

"Who has?" muttered Marah. 

The trace widened to merge with the flat trampled floor of 
the little valley. The mist closed in around them. Indistinct in 
the moonlit haze groups of buffalo, like an unruly crowd absorbed 
in a dozen simultaneous street fights, milled about various centers 
of action where pairs of bulls were engaged in combat. By this 
time the bellowing was less alarming than the actual sounds of 
pounding hoofs and crunching horns. 

One ghostly dead tree, its bark long since worn off by rubbing 
buffalo, loomed in the flat before them. Abner paused under it. 

"They're the thickest down around the spring," he said, point- 
ing. "Getting down to it, I just might start them really charging 
around. You're best out of the way." 

He lifted her and swung her up to a perch on a lower branch 
of the tree. 

"You're not actually going right in among them," she protested. 

"And stay there," was his only answer. 

He turned then and trotted directly into the center of the 
melee to be soon lost to her sight. She listened frantically but 
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could detect no marled change in the continuing uproar of con- 
flict centering about the spring. Minutes passed. Then her des- 
perate peering and listening was briefly distracted as two bulls 
met, head on, just below her. Their ferocious lunges shook the 
tree until she was on the verge of being shaken out of it. The 
battle was not protracted. The larger bull presently caught his 
rival back of the shoulder and with a mighty heave tore his chest 
wide open. Kneeling on his prostrate foe, he hastened the death 
agony with repeated, rib-cracking thrusts of his stubby horns. 
Rising to bellow and paw the ground in triumph, he set out in 
search of another antagonist. It was only then that Marah realized 
that during the confusion of this spectacle she had missed Abner's 
return and that he was once more at the foot of the tree, in his 
hand the dripping clump of grass he had soaked in the spring. 

He thrust the grass into his belt, stepped up on the carcass of 
the expiring bull, and swung her to the ground. Taking her 
by the wrist, he ran with her in and out among the buffalo on 
the outskirts of the herd and left the flat by a narrow trafl. Even 
though she knew that this must be a Shawnee trafl she was relieved 
that they had ceased to follow the buffalo trace. 



TWO 

When the first settlers came to Kentucky the buffalo were so 
numerous that they were a perpetual threat to the growing com. As 
many as 300 were sighted at a time from the walls of the Boones- 
borough stockade. All through the lySo's they were still plentiful 
along the Kentucky and the Tennessee, were often sighted along 
the Wilderness Road and on the banks of the Ohio, and there 
were still large herds in the Kentucky Barrens and along the 
Scioto and the Wabash. But so rapidly was their number reduced, 
not only by the settlers who needed food for their families but by 
professional hunters who killed to sell hides and jerky in the New 
Orleans market, that as early as 1805 the man who hoped to sight 
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a buffalo after something less than a week's careful stalking had 
to travel two hundred miles west of St. Louis. 

The ritual of the buffalo hunt reached its apogee on the Great 
Plains. The man ascending the Missouri for the first time strained 
his eyes for his first glimpse of his first buffalo. It was by his first 
kill that the adventurer won his spurs: 



On the bank above them, not fifty feet away, stood a tremendous 
old bull. At his age he had been slow in shedding his winter coat, 
and great flakes and patches of sun-browned, mud-covered, last- 
year's hair dangled grotesquely from his flanks and shoulders. Yet, 
like the ragged raiment of some mad king, the very wretchedness 
of his coat seemed but to add to his fierce and imposing dignity. 
Through the matted tangle of hair that hung over his eyes he gave 
them one glance of disdain and resumed rubbing and scratching 
his back against the low branch of an oak. 

Bap reached for his rifle but Matt signaled delay. The presence 
of the old bull indicated a herd somewhere near and he wanted 
to see it. Loosening their paddles, they let the canoe drift below 
the willow, drew it up on shore, recharged their rifles, and began 
crawling up a gully that led inland. 

Both men were shivering with the most intense excitement that 
could come to hunters the anticipation of a first buffalo kill. To 
the neophyte, who had to remain a humble listener to the ac- 
counts of those veterans of genuine experience in that far country 
where the buffalo ranged, it meant he had at last escaped from 
the novice class. Moreover, intrinsically the buffalo was a magnif- 
icent prey, gigantic in size, majestic in appearance, and given to 
assembly in stupendous numbers. Aroused, the herd's momentum 
shook the earth. To hunt the buffalo was like taking part in some 
great natural upheaval. A man gained in stature. 

Bap had had no more actual experience with buffalo than Matt. 
On his one voyage to the Platte he had been a simple engagt 
whose activities had been confined to the deck of the keelboat. 
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But both had heard so much of buffalo hunting that they knew 
how to proceed and almost what to expect. There was a fresh west 
wind and they made their way up a side gully so that they might 
be moving directly upwind. They crept to the head of it, peered 
through a fringe of gooseberry bushes out over the plain, and held 
their breath. 

The shallow valley was dotted by some hundreds of peacefully 
grazing and idling buffalo. It was not a large herd but it made a 
goodly show. Most had finished shedding and their bright new 
hair caused their great bodies to stand out boldly against the green 
of the grass. Their manes were a glistening ebony and their hind- 
quarters smooth as black velvet. 

Several were within a hundred yards, and Bap began sliding 
his rifle forward. Matt restrained him again. He wanted first to 
watch and to appreciate the spectacle. 

Some of the buffalo were lying down, chewing their cuds as 
contentedly as so many Jersey cows. One old female, followed by 
a dozen others in placid single file, was leading the way to a water 
hole. Several of the great animals were on their backs, legs in air, 
squirming, rubbing against the ground, succeeding, in spite of 
their pronounced humps, in rolling over with ease. A group of 
spike bulls had collected, their heads together as if in conversation, 
their idleness occasionally interspersed with teasing lunges and 
feints at one another in the manner of adolescents of all species. 
Young calves, their smooth, wavy-haired, reddish coats in striking 
and incongruous contrast to their shaggy black parents, were 
gamboling, playing, butting, and darting back and forth with their 
tails stiffly erect. A number of older animals, still troubled by un- 
shed hair, stood with gratefully arched backs while tick birds 
strutted up and down their spines picking at parasites. 

The birds presently became aware of Matt and Bap and, to the 
hunters* annoyance, flew across to hover directly over them, eyeing 
them with intense and fearless curiosity. The buffalo herd, how- 
ever, paid them no more attention than before. 

A huge bull, apparently the king of the herd, stalked deliberately 
into the foreground to sniff at a moist area in the prairie. Kneel- 
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ing on one knee, he began to tear up the soft ground with his 
horns, letting the marsh water collect in the holes he was making. 
He continued this process until he had the equivalent of a child's 
mud pie. Thereupon he lowered his body into it and began throw- 
ing himself about with a rotary motion until he was completely 
covered with mud and water, thus gaining the relief he sought 
from heat and flies. Lesser bulls assembled, docilely waiting their 
turn, and when their leader had withdrawn, each in succession re- 
peated the performance, until the mud bath had become a wide 
circular pit filled with water. Later, the pit, drying, would remain 
as another of the innumerable buffalo wallows that dotted the 
Western plains. 

The wind died down. A young cow nearby lifted her head and 
sniffed. Their presence was finally about to be detected. Matt 
nodded, releasing Bap's impatience. Bap had kept his sight on a 
cow for the last ten minutes and was instantly ready to fire. Matt 
selected another a little farther away, aiming, as he had been told 
so often to do, at a spot just back of the foreleg a foot above the 
brisket. The shots rang out almost as one. Both victims snorted, 
coughed, sagged, and slowly collapsed, blood gushing from their 
nostrils. 

The herd took no notice whatever of the sound of the shots and 
but little of the fall of their companions. Several of the nearer 
animals edged over to sniff curiously at the blood. One cow, 
obscurely irritated, drove a horn angrily into her prone and ex- 
piring sister. The vast majority of the herd continued to graze 
and idle and rest as if nothing had occurred. Matt and Bap had 
reloaded and could have continued to shoot had they chosen. 

It was not until the hunters had risen and started to walk for- 
ward that the herd took alarm. Even then they were alarmed less 
by the sight of their enemies than by the scent that more and more 
of them were beginning to pick up. They began to mill around, 
wildly and frantically, one group, following an old cow, almost 
running over the advancing men. At last a puff of contrary wind 
made the origin of the smdl unmistakable. It was only then that 
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the herd gathered with purpose and charged off, lumbering in wild 
panic until they were lost to sight over a fold of the prairie. 

Matt and Bap surveyed their respective kills with concealed 
pride, each pretending complacence that a single shot had been 
sufficient. They had been so well tutored by the boasting tales 
of others of more experience, describing the relative excellence 
of various portions of the buffalo's famed anatomy, that they 
knew precisely how to proceed. They turned the first cow into an 
upright position, using the spraddled legs as props, parted the 
hide down the back, removed the hump ribs, the fleece fat, the 
marrowbones, the liver, and the tongue, and folded these delica- 
cies in a section of the hide for convenience in carrying. They 
butchered the second cow with equal care though even the 
choice portions of the two animals amounted in the aggregate to 
more than enough to satisfy the needs of a full keelboat crew 
since each was bent on savoring fully the meat of his own first 
buffalo. 

Swinging the pleasantly heavy loads to their shoulders, they had 
started back to the river when they saw the calf. He was a sturdy, 
red, three-month-old specimen that had become bewildered when 
the herd had stampeded. In his fright he had taken care to hide 
himself, which he had accomplished by dropping to his knees, 
thrusting his head into a tuft of grass and pea vine, and closing his 
eyes tightly. When the hunters paused at his very side, he still 
dung steadfastly to his place of concealment though his stiffly 
erect hindquarters were thrust most ostentatiously up into the 
open and even his head with the screwed-up eyes was plainly 
visible in the wisps of grass and vine. 

Bap bent down and emitted a startling yell. The calf shivered 
but held to his position. 

"The buffalo," scoffed Bap, "she start stupid and she stay 
stupid/* 

Bending again, he tickled the calf in the ribs. At the first touch 
of his fingers the calf rose convulsively into the air, as with the 
uncoiling of a spring, and alighted charging. Bap, surprised and 
off balance, was caught in the knees by the calf s first onslaught 
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and brought down ingloriously, his treasured meat spilled over 
him. The calf, not satisfied with his initial victory, pressed the 
attack, butting, and striking with his hoofs, persisting so vigorously 
that Bap, draped with buffalo meat, fat, and hide, was hard put 
to it to defend himself. Matt seated himself on the ground so that 
he might laugh in greater comfort. 

Bap contrived to hold the calf off until he could get to his 
knees and then became involved in a desperate wrestling match 
in which the calf continued to kick and butt most violently while 
Bap endeavored to gain control of the situation by embracing him 
about the middle. The contest was prolonged by Bap's eager 
desire to direct the animal's belligerence toward Matt, but the calf 
would have none of this and persisted in regarding Bap as his one 
enemy. At length Bap, by a final mighty heave, succeeded at last 
in upsetting the calf s equilibrium and then kept him from getting 
up by sitting on his head. 

"Unfair," said Matt. "You haven't won. You're only smother- 
ing him." 

Bap affected to share Matt's amusement but in his attempt to 
grin merely discovered a split lip. He made no move to release the 
calf. 

"Better he rest," he explained. "He is tired." 

"Rest as long as you like," said Matt. He rose with unsympa- 
thetic calm, glanced at the descending sun, and picked up his rifle 
and meat. 

Bap reluctantly gathered his feet under him, sprang aside, and 
took up an attitude of defense. The calf did not move. 

"Told you you'd smothered him," accused Matt. 

"Maybe," agreed Bap, hopefully. 

He backed away, watching, and began hurriedly picking up his 
scattered meat. The calf's eyes opened. Bap snatched up his meat, 
not even pausing to brush off the accumulation of leaves, twigs, 
and sand, bundled it into the hide, backed away another few steps, 
turned, and started away with long, relieved strides. Suddenly the 
calf sprang to its feet. 

"Look out," taunted Matt. "He's after you." 
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Bap gave a great leap to one side and whirled to lift one foot 
to strike back at the assailant. But the calf halted, looked at him 
reproachfully, and gave a disarming, amiable little bleat. Bap 
edged away sidewise, warily on guard. The calf trotted after him, 
moved now, obviously, only by the wish to remain near. Belliger- 
ence had been replaced by affection. Bap scowled and lengthened 
his stride. The calf broke into a trot and remained at his heels. 

"It is the meat," argued Bap. "He smell the buffalo. That is 
what he follow. Look." 

Bap dropped his burden and walked on. The calf paid not 
the slightest attention to the hide or its contents. When Bap 
paused in disgust, the calf rubbed contentedly against his leggings. 
Bap stalked back to recover his meat 

"Get away!" he cried. 

The calf bleated and licked his moccasins. 

Noting the lateness of the hour, Matt controlled his laughter. 
"Come on," he urged. "Let's eat." 

The calf trotted along behind. Presently Bap ceased to scowl. 
By the time they reached the riverbank he was stealing glances 
over his shoulder, the way a small boy looks to see that a stray dog 
is still following him. 

The men dumped their loads in the canoe and looked at the 
calf, waiting there expectantly. 

"We can't camp here," said Matt. It was the accepted rule 
on the Missouri that the one reasonably safe place to light a fire 
was on an island. 

"That is so," agreed Bap. 

He turned suddenly on the calf, bellowed ferociously, made 
furious, menacing gestures. The calf retreated just out of reach 
and stared, puzzled but forgiving. The two men leaped into the 
canoe and pushed off. 

Behind them rose the calf s plaintive bleats. Bap resisted the 
temptation to look back. 

"The buffalo," he recalled angrily, "she start stupid and she 
stay stupid." 

They concealed their canoe on the island shore and, deep in 
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a screen of alders, built their fire. They split the marrowbones and 
arranged them at the edge of the coals, propped the ribs up on 
sticks, and, when they began to sizzle, laid strips of fat over them. 
The aroma of wood smoke and broiling meat hung pleasantly 
about the fire. 

Dusk gathered. A long dismal wolfs howl was answered by an- 
other more distant. The two men carefully avoided each other's 
glance. 

"The ribs they start to march good," said Bap. With great care 
he turned the meat on the sticks to present the opposite side to 
the fire and rearranged the dripping strips of fat. 

The distant howling of the wolves was suddenly succeeded by 
an outburst of nearer barks and snarls. 

"Sounds like they've found what we left of those two cows," 
said Matt. He examined the marrowbones and moved them 
slightly farther away. 

"That is so," agreed Bap. 

It took more of an effort now to avoid each other's eyes, to seem 
not to strain to listen, to resist the impulse to peer into the thicket 
of alders that blocked their view of the shore where they had left 
the calf. 

The damor of the wolves hit a new note, more weird and sin- 
ister, a frenzy of shrill yelps and whines and screams. The wolves 
were no longer concerned with the dead. They were hunting some- 
thing alive. 

Matt and Bap's eyes at last met, equally sheepish, equally 
decided. They seized their rifles and ran for the canoe, leaving 
their prized first-buffalo meat to char untended. 

The calf was no longer on the shore by the willow. The wolf 
tumult was concentrated just beyond the rim of the bluff above. 
The two men, breathing hard, scrambled vengefully up the bank 
until they could see over into the plain. 

Their calf was there and had indeed been the intended prey 
of the wolves. Twenty or thirty great gray Plains wolves were 
frothing and raging around it. But the calf had already found his 
natural protectors. His own kind had returned to look for their 
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lost one. Ten or a dozen buffalo bulls had closed in around him, 
their lowered horns and stamping hoofs forming a bulwark the 
wolves could not penetrate. From time to time the compact group 
of bulls moved slowly in the direction of the main herd, the small 
figure of the calf trotting safely in their midst. 
"The buffalo," said Bap huskily, "sometime she is not so stupid." 
In their enthusiasm they wasted upward of a month's supply 
of their precious ammunition, knocking down wolves as long as 
the ghostly forms could be made out in the gathering darkness. 
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ONE 

No attribute so much distinguished the frontiersman as his ability 
to look, to see, and to notice what he saw. There was no news- 
paper to consult, radio bulletin to hear, police to call, seldom even 
a neighbor near enough to question, to help keep him informed 
about what had happened, was happening, or might be about to 
happen, affecting his interests. Which way had his cow wandered? 
What had been at his pig pen? Why had not his son returned from 
hunting? Could there be an Indian behind that woodpile? Every 
day his ingenuity was taxed by the need to find quick answers to 
any number of such questions. 

The answers were only to be found on the dim record left upon 
his natural surroundings by whatever had happened at the instant 
that it had happened the chance indentation in the soil, the 
overturned pebble, the bruised blade of grass, the screech of a 
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blue jay. He had to leam to take note of the most infinitesimal of 
such details. More was required than mere observation, mere 
tracking of footprints, mere detection of various traces left behind 
after the event. There had to be a talent for putting together these 
bits and pieces, for a partly rational, partly intuitive, complete 
reconstruction of what had occurred. 

This has long since become a lost art. But then it was one 
practiced assiduously by all those of a mind to get along in any 
sort of fashion or even to survive at all. Because he was still 
a comparative greenhorn, Matt's experience illustrates some of 
the simpler phases of this lost art: 



He eased himself off the branch, slid down the tree, dropped to 
the ground, and reached for his rifle, which he had left leaning 
against the trunk. 

It was gone. 

There was only the imprint of the stock on the soft ground 
and, a yard away, the well-defined moccasin track where an Indian 
had stepped from the concealment of the adjacent redberry bush 
to snatch the gun while its owner dreamed over his outlook in the 
treetop above. 

Matt sank to his knees, staring incredulously at the two indenta- 
tions in the soil. For a second he was too stunned to think and 
then the next second a full comprehension literally exploded in his 
mind, as when a lightning flash reveals every detail of a dark land- 
scape. He sprang to his feet and glared around. There was nothing 
to see but the dark trunks of trees, leafless thickets, wisps of mist 
rising from the brown earth littered with patches of snow left by 
the midwinter thaw. The Indian had merged indistinguishably 
into the mottled pattern of the wilderness. 

Matt ran to the top of a nearby knoll, peered about in vain, and 
rushed on to the crest of the next hill. There was still nothing to 
see but the forest, nothing to hear but his own labored breathing. 
He plunged on in ever-widening cirdes, crashing through thickets, 
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sprawling over fallen trees, wallowing through bogs. At length he 
came out on another hilltop. Here he saw in the shallow valley 
below an elk gingerly crossing the rotting ice of Wood River. Just 
as he was glancing away the elk lifted his head, sniffed the air, 
and whirled back into the forest from which he had emerged. 

Matt bounded down the hillside. Something unusual had dis- 
turbed the animal. It might have been the skulking Indian. Coming 
out on the stream bank, Matt stumbled upon his own campsite 
of the night before. He realized with disgust that the elk had been 
alarmed not by the sudden scent of the Indian but by that of the 
dead campfire. 

He stood there panting, motionless for the moment only be- 
cause he had no idea which way to turn. He looked at the nest 
of leaves from which he had risen so confidently at dawn, at first 
idly and then with a sudden stir of excitement, as he began to 
realize that for the first time since he had dropped out of the tree 
he was looking not at what he hoped to see but at what was really 
there, not only at what his mind was prepared to detect but at 
each actual existing detail. He saw where he had slept with the 
rifle cradled in his arms and the loosened tomahawk in his hand. 
He saw the traces of every movement he had made as he awoke, 
rekindled the fire, broiled the trout, and quenched the fire again. 
Noting this record so easily read, he felt more the fool than when 
he had first discovered the loss of the rifle. 

He set out at a steady trot back to the lookout tree, alert now, 
thinking, planning ahead, husbanding his strength. Once more at 
the tree he took a long breath, controlled his impatience, and 
crouched to examine the ground behind the redberry bush until 
he discovered which way the Indian had slid away. At first the 
trail was ridiculously easy to follow, for the Indian had crawled, 
digging in his elbows. But once he had gained distance enough to 
feel safe in rising to his feet, he had taken expert care to leave no 
trace, so that Matt had to scrutinize literally every inch of ground, 
every fallen leaf, every stick, every tuft of moss. Under the pres- 
sure of this emergency he was learning how little he had learned. 
He was learning that the least detail often had the most meaning, 
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the bent twig a significance more revealing than the fallen oak. 

At last he found where the Indian, incautiously running along 
a fallen tree trunk, had dislodged a strip of rotting bark. Here 
Matt stopped to think. It had taken him an hour to follow this 
far a distance the Indian might well have made without pause. 
He could hardly consider himself pressing a pursuit when his 
quarry was gaining on him every minute. He must prove more re- 
sourceful. 

Ahead was the northern slope of a hill where many old drifts 
of snow had remained unmelted. Naturally the Indian would 
avoid the snow areas, where he was certain to leave obvious tracks. 
Matt scanned the hillside until he determined the one devious 
route by which the Indian could have avoided all the patches of 
snow. He ran to the point this possible route crossed the crest and 
to his supreme satisfaction discovered that his reasoning had been 
correct 

Here, however, a new puzzle was presented. From here on 
the Indian made no pretense of disguising his trail, which angled 
off suddenly to the north as if he were heading directly for the 
Kickapoo village on the Sangamon. For the moment Matt was 
delighted, but after a few strides he pulled up to think again. This 
was too easy. He began to speculate on the Indian's most probable 
reasoning. Initially, the savage had taken the greatest care to con- 
ceal his trail. That was to give him the freedom of action of a head 
start. Now he had left a well-marked trail going north. That must 
have been intended to lead the pursuit away from his eventual 
destination, which could only be, therefore, in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Matt remembered a well-beaten north-south game trail following 
an old buffalo trace in the second creek bottom to the east. He 
cut straight across through the woods to this trail. Here his con- 
fidence in himself was somewhat restored. For here it was plainly 
indicated that the Indian, no longer worrying about pursuit, had 
trotted southward, taking no thought to where he placed his feet, 
his mind already preoccupied, no doubt, with anticipating the 
pleasure of exhibiting his booty to his people. 
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The thought of the Indian's self-satisfaction made Matt grunt 
with displeasure. His rage, formerly directed entirely against his 
own stupidity, now began to center on the man ahead. Grimly he 
lengthened his stride, making sure that two of his paces matched 
three of the Indian's. 

But by midafternoon he began to sense a new threat. The first 
chill flicker of a northwest wind touched his cheek. He had learned 
during his months in the wilderness to note the weather with an 
acute perception possible only to the man denied the easy, sense- 
blunting refuge of habitual shelter. The thaw was ended. Before 
many hours it would snow. He began to run. Darkness might inter- 
rupt his pursuit until morning. But snow might cover the Indian's 
tracks until spring. 

Night and the first snow fell together. He slowed to a full stop, 
sweating and gasping. Defeat peered at him out of the pale shad- 
ows. Already the ground was whitening, all existing signs and 
tracks were becoming indistinguishable. But, shaking his head 
wearily, he still refused to accept defeat. 

Again he tried to put himself in the place of the Indian. For 
hours the Indian had trotted down the southward course of the 
old buffalo trace. His gait had not been that of an anxious flight 
but that of a steady journey toward a fixed destination. He had 
followed the trail as one follows a highway leading homeward. 
Matt knew the trace extended to the broad strip of prairie along 
the Mississippi below Cahokia, more recently known as the Ameri- 
can Bottom, where once the buffalo had migrated in summer to 
wallow and gorge in the six-foot grass. Though there were no 
Indian towns in the area, during the autumn hunting season 
Matt had often noted from a safe distance the passing of small 
wandering bands of Shawnee and Delaware, homeless since Gen- 
eral Wayne had broken the power of their once-great nations. Any 
one of these family groups might have chosen to winter some- 
where in the thick strip of forest between the bottom and the 
Mississippi, a location made attractive by the conjunction of fuel, 
concealment, catfish, and the occasional opportunity for judi- 
cious thieving at the expense of stormbound riverboats. Matt 
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decided to gamble on this chance. He planned to rest for the night 
on the crest of the eastern bluff above the Bottom. Then, with 
luck, from this vantage point he might in the morning, if the 
storm lifted, catch some glimpse of smoke from a cooking fire. 

His luck proved much better than this. When toward mid- 
night he came out on the edge of the bluff, he saw against the 
low-hanging clouds the reflected glare of a huge fire in the direction 
of the river. Excitement overcoming his weariness, he scrambled 
down the cliff and plowed across the snow-covered prairie toward 
the dark belt of forest that bordered the Mississippi. The first 
great glare had faded by the time he entered the woods, but he 
had no difficulty in keeping his direction, for long before he could 
see anything through the trees he was guided by the din of yells 
and laughter. When at last he peered through the surrounding 
thicket at the Shawnee winter camp on the estuary of a small 
creek that entered the Mississippi, Matt comprehended the situa- 
tion at a glance. 

The band numbered six or eight men and perhaps twice as 
many women and children. All were as drunk as only Indians 
can become. Several of the men were bleeding from knife wounds 
inflicted upon one another during their reckless frolic; two of 
the women were scratching and pulling hair; even the children 
were fighting, maudlin, or stupefied. The glare in the sky had been 
caused by the accidental or heedless burning of one of the log- 
and-brush huts composing the encampment. Far from being 
sobered by the disaster, the merrymakers had evidently greeted 
it as a welcome addition to the entertainment, and most of the 
celebrants were engaged in attempting to catch a companion un- 
awares so that he might be pushed into the coals. 

The source of the whisky was a band that had formed part of 
the cargo of a bateau beached on the bank of the estuary. By the 
scattered furniture and household goods, some of which the 
Indians were from time to time wantonly throwing on the fire, 
it was evident that the bateau belonged to a party of white im- 
migrants, though the only whites Matt could see were two French 
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boatmen cowering in panic against the wall of the log hut that 
was the principal remaining edifice in the camp. 

The snow was turning to sleet, adding a demoniac glitter to 
the figures of the Indians gamboling in the glare from the Sames. 
For a moment Matt stared, fascinated. Then he caught sight of 
his rifle and thereafter felt interest in nothing aside from the re- 
covery of it. 

The gun lay across the lap of a loutish youth, the one sober 
redskin present, who occupied himself alternately with fondling 
and caressing the piece and with blackening his face and limbs 
with greased charcoal. The happy acquisition of a rifle seemed to 
have instilled in him the conviction that he was now a warrior. 



TWO 

In the Ohio Valley forests of the late eighteenth century, the 
horse played very nearly as important a part for both Indian and 
white as later on the Great Plains. The original forest was crowned 
by so dense a canopy of boughs and vines that little sunlight 
filtered through; and the undergrowth was in most areas so meager 
that men might ride about with ease in parties large or small. 
There were no roads, and all transportation not waterbome was 
by pack train. Distances between Indian towns and settlers' sta- 
tions were long and personal travel was commonly by horseback. 
The horse was even more important in war than in peace. Seviefs 
famous raiders, swooping from cloud-wreathed mountain ridges 
upon startled Cherokee strongholds, were always mounted. Craw- 
ford's men rode on the expedition which ended in their cata- 
strophic defeat and his death at the burning stake. 

The Indians had very early learned the value of a horse. For 
them the value was doubled if it was a horse that had been taken 
from a white man. On the other hand, nothing so enraged a fron- 
tiersman as the loss of his horse; and to have that deprivation the 
work of an Indian, as was the case more often than not, was the 
ultimate insult. Adam's dealing with such a disaster was a simple 
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problem, initially, but also a gemlike example of an expert's prac- 
tice of the lost art: 



Adam waited two more days, then saddled Oriole and set out 
to examine the track to Logan's. No foot had been set on it since 
Bert had taken it north the autumn before. Neither was there 
the slightest sign that Indians had been anywhere in the region 
since the snow had gone off. Adam's alarm subsided somewhat. 

Halfway to Logan's an irritating possibility occurred to him. 
Instead of coming by way of Logan's, Bert might be on the way to 
the cave, or even waiting there now, while he was wasting days 
hunting word of him at Logan's and Boonesborough. He decided 
before going any farther to cut across and make sure. 

The rocky ridge was more easily climbed on foot. He tied Oriole 
in a cedar thicket and set out. Three hours later he dropped down 
the other side to discover that Bert had not passed along the old 
Indian trail which followed the creek bottom westward. After 
three more sweating hours he swung down off the ridge to the 
cedar thicket beside the track to Logan's. He had lost six hours at 
a time when every hour was precious. And here he discovered that 
he had lost far more. 

Oriole was gone. To his rage it was apparent that she had been 
taken by Indians. A few circles, examining the ground about the ce- 
dar thicket, and he had worked out what had occurred as clearly as 
if he had witnessed it. There had been two of them, both Chero- 
kee. The heavier one's left moccasin had a freshly patched heel 
and the other one must once have suffered some kind of a leg 
injury, for his right foot toed out a little. They had been traveling 
south, fast, probably from their vagabond northern town in the 
Shawnee country, and had come upon the mare's hiding place 
by the purest chance. They must have come straight through Ken- 
tucky on their way, instead of taking the Great War Trail to the 
east, more than likely in the hope of stealing a couple of Ken- 
tucky horses. They had failed in that^ for they were still on foot, 
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and must have been well pleased to come, here deep in the woods, 
upon so fine a horse, all tied up and waiting for them. 

The two Cherokee, Patched-Heel riding and Toe-Out running 
behind, hanging to the mare's tail, had hastily started on, keeping 
to the south, headed, without doubt, for the main Cherokee towns 
on the Tennessee. Adam's only impulse was to pursue. There were 
many practical reasons for his going to any length to recover his 
mare, but they barely crossed his mind. His rage was reason 
enough. To permit a couple of stray Indians to take anything from 
him was not to be endured. 

The Cherokee drew away from him all that first afternoon. 
They kept changing places in the saddle so that the one on foot 
was always fresh while Adam was already winded from running 
back and forth over the ridge. When night came he lost more 
distance. To follow their trail in the darkness he had to fed for 
the hoofprints with moccasined toe and sometimes with finger 
tips while they, for several hours, kept right on as fast as the nature 
of the country permitted. 

The next morning, however, they slept well past daylight. He 
gained on them again at the crossing of the Cumberland. Oriole 
had no liking for water and they had had a time making her swim 
the river. In the afternoon they were again slowed up a little. They 
stopped changing places in lie saddle. Thereafter Patched-Hed 
did all the riding and Toe-Out all the running. He no longer hung 
to the mare's tail but kept a careful distance. Adam surmised with 
satisfaction that Patched-Hed had been kicked. 

The next morning the ashes of their fire were still warm. Before 
the day was out, he began grimly to hope, he might come up with 
them. But toward midafternoon, just after crossing a considerable 
stream running northwest toward the Cumberland, they had 
encountered a third Indian, and after a conference with him they 
had turned abruptly east up a side creek instead of keeping on 
south toward the Tennessee. 

They had walked slowly, following an old deer trail, keeping 
abreast where the going permitted, the first two munching some 
dried venison that the third had given them. One of them had 
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dropped a piece, which Adam picked up and chewed with relish. 
Several times they had stopped to face each other. Adam could 
almost see them jabbering and gesticulating. There was, no doubt, 
no end of tribal gossip to be exchanged with the two from the 
north. He kept a mfle or two behind them. Before dark they 
would camp. Night would bring him his chance. He was not so 
much disturbed that now he had three instead of two to deal with. 
More than likely with three in camp they would be less watchful. 

But later in the afternoon there were signs of a further change 
in the situation that did disturb him. The blue jays became more 
than usually noisy and excitable. Over a distant hilltop two eagles 
hovered low, as they did when attracted by something dead. Then 
in the deer trail he came upon deep furrows where a buck, running 
headlong, had all but plunged in among the three ahead before 
wheeling away. He had been running toward them when he 
sighted them. Adam knew he was getting into a district that had 
recently been hunted. 

The creek bottom widened with a glimpse of grassland ahead. 
He climbed a tree and saw with angry disgust exactly what he had 
expected to see. The creek circled around one edge of a meadow 
in the middle of which was a Cherokee hunting camp occupied 
by at least a dozen families. Since the moment he had set out on 
the chase he had had a general idea of what there'd be for him 
to do when he caught up. At the first night pause, after he had 
come up with them, he could creep in, kill the two, preferably 
before they awoke, take his mare, and be off. Even if they gained 
one of their towns before being overtaken, there would remain a 
fair opportunity, to do something. Horses had to be taken out to 
graze by day, necessarily to pastures at some little distance beyond 
the cornfields and orchards around a town, and the herdboys 
could be outwitted or otherwise dealt with. But this hunting camp 
was another proposition. There was good grass right in the middle 
of the camp. The hunters were too numerous to creep in upon 
by night and there was no occasion to take the horses anywhere 
to graze by day. 

He slid down the tree and waded up the creek under the edge 
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of the overhanging shrubbery on the bank. He kept on until he 
was able to crawl into a fringe of brush from which the camp in 
the meadow was in full view and not much more than a long 
rifleshot away. 

Smoke from the meat-drying racks and the cooking fires before 
the circle of brush huts rose in the still evening air. Most of the 
hunters seemed already to have come in. The squaws were doing 
more laughing and yelling to each other than skinning and 
butchering, and the whole camp was buzzing with excitement. 
The arrival of the two from the north had created a great stir 
and Oriole, in particular, was the center of attention. Patched-Heel 
and Toe-Out were strutting and nodding, making offhand ges- 
tures, pretending that the mare was no great matter, yet, without 
doubt, talking very big. They were getting wound up to tell the 
full story of the great things they had done while they'd been 
away, of which the mare was only one slight indication. The stay- 
at-homes would listen for a while, then each would get around, 
Indian fashion, to telling about everything he'd ever done since 
he'd shot his first squirrel. The parcel of them would sit up the 
whole night, eating, bragging, singing, and counting coups. Adam 
watched, his discontent bitter in his mouth. Trying to get at Oriole 
tonight was going to be about as simple as stealing the Cherokee 
Ark. 



THREE 

Ordinarily Indian raids were almost continual in early Kentucky 
and, though a grievous matter indeed to the isolated farmstead or 
station assailed, were pretty much taken in stride by the frontier 
as a whole. But upon those occasions, several times a year, when 
a powerful Indian army embarked upon a substantial invasion, it 
became instantly imperative for the Kentucky commanders to 
learn the location of the invading force, its size, the direction of 
its march, and its probable objective, in order that the militia of 
all the settlements might rally in time to defend the area in great- 
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est danger. This was a fantastically difficult mission since it meant 
a blind scramble toward the advancing invaders through a forest 
providing sufficient cover to mask the movements of a hundred 
Indian armies. The spies (they were not termed scouts until later 
in border history) who were sent out to locate such an Indian 
army had need to call upon all the mingled craft and judgment 
with which their wit and experience had endowed them. 

In June of 1780 an army of Indians and Tory rangers made the 
most serious invasion of Kentucky attempted during the war. 
Guided only by the report that some sort of force had crossed 
the Ohio and was somewhere on the Licking, Adam and Bert, 
two experienced woodsmen, were sent out to learn what was de- 
veloping. Gilbert, a young doctor just out from the East, insisted 
upon accompanying them: 



Adam set off at an easy lope, the other two following in single 
file. He kept on down the valley of Trace Creek past the salt lick, 
abandoned by the buffalo since the establishment of the station 
though still frequented by many deer and an occasional elk. This 
morning there were a dozen does and their fawns shouldering each 
other away from the patches of salt-encrusted mud. Adam swung 
wide of the spring so as not to startle them off into telltale flight. 

At the estuary where Trace Creek emptied into the south fork 
of the Licking he paused to survey the hills across the river and 
to consult Bert. 

"According to Eli they came up the Licking in boats. Coming 
that way, they could have been planning to head for the settle- 
ments around Lexington. Stands to reason after coming as far as 
Riddle's, where Eli saw them, they'd never cut all the way back 
to the east to come down the Great War Trail to get at our sta- 
tion or Boonesborough. I think we can be fairly sure that if they 
are coming south at us they'll be coming through the woods down 
this side" 

"You never can be sure about Indians," pronounced Bert. 
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"They don't think like humans. All the same you're right about 
keepin' to this side. If we don't run into them soon or late well 
run across where they been and if we see by their sign they've 
started to circle to the east, we can still git us back to the station 
before they can git there." 

Gilbert had naturally no comment to offer upon these brief de- 
liberations of men acquainted with the mysteries of the wilderness, 
but he listened closely to every word, his eyes bright with interest. 

Heading north, along the western slopes of the valley of the 
south fork, Adam kept to the crests of the ridges, where game 
trails made the going easier and the height gave him frequent 
glimpses of distant expanses of country across which he could 
look for traces of smoke or the behavior of game in the open 
meadows. He ran on with long, smooth strides, his body leaning 
slightly forward, his glance ranging constantly from the ground at 
his feet to the limits of the horizon, permitting nothing to escape 
his attention, from the faintest field mouse tracks in the dust to 
the flights of birds over the ridges beyond the river. . . . 

He came to a stop as suddenly as if he had brought up against 
a wire stretched across the game trail. There in the path at his 
feet the tracks of a stag which had been ambling along peacefully, 
after watering at the spring a mile back, showed that the animal 
had come to as sudden a stop. He had stood stiffly here for a 
second and then, wheeling, had plunged down the slope to the 
west. He could have seen no more than Adam could see now 
through the thick walls of shrubbery shielding the path. Some 
sudden sound or scent had come to him. There'd been something 
down the other slope toward the river which had set him into 
instant wild flight. It could be near or far, since the wind, though 
from that direction, was fitful. 

Bert came alongside, took one look, grinned at Adam, and 
glanced at the priming of his rifle. Signaling Gilbert to keep a few 
paces bade, Adam turned from the game path down the eastern 
slope. 

He kept on running. This was no time to be overcareful. They'd 
come out to find Indians and the sooner they found some the 
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sooner they'd begin to learn some of the things they had to learn. 
New life seemed as suddenly to have flowed back into him. His 
senses had sharpened. He was aware of the faintest breath of air 
against his cheek. No sound was so indistinct that his ear did not 
pick it up. His eye instantly caught the slightest tremble of the 
most distant leaf. 

Bert had swung to the right, where he could see behind trees 
Adam was approaching. Adam was likewise watching the cover 
in front of Bert. Each depended for his protection against a hiding 
and waiting enemy upon the keenness of the other's eyesight. 
Adam's sense of exhilaration mounted. Nothing called upon all 
that there was in a man like knowing there was extreme danger 
just ahead and that he still was keeping on going into it. And when 
you got right down to the truth there was no excitement you could 
share with anybody else equal to what you felt when you knew 
your life depended from minute to minute on the quickness of 
another man, as his did now on Bert's, while you were equally 
responsible for him. No experience with any woman could ever 
come up to that pitch of excitement. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Adam caught a passing glimpse of 
Bert's face. Bert was as watchful and tense as a cat ready to pounce, 
but back of the outward watchfulness there was a complete seren- 
ity. Bert had left behind him a devoted wife and an agreeable 
home. He had no right to be looking as if he'd knocked off work 
in the middle of a hot day to make a ran for the nearest trout 
stream. Then there came over Adam the realization that he was 
feeling a serenity of his own. He might be shot the next minute, 
but this present minute he could breathe easily. He could be 
breathing no more easily had he shaken off a burden at the edge 
of the game trail. It was like being a soldier again. From now on 
it was as if each step he took were timed by the beating of a drum. 
He was free again as only the soldier can be free. 

Just ahead a tremendous elm had fallen, carrying with it a 
number of lesser trees. The resulting tangle of prostrate trunks 
and outthrust branches, long since enlaced with vines and briers, 
was an ideal spot for an ambush. Adam and Bert pulled up and 
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approached with the utmost wariness. First one and then the 
other watched, rifle ready, from the protection of a tree, while the 
other darted nearer. Gilbert, obediently hanging back, observed 
with the most intent interest this exhibition of approved forest 
tactics. But all their wariness was wasted. The giant brush pile 
proved to be untenanted. And beyond stretched a mile-wide grove 
of hardwood, with beautiful straight trunks rising from a flat 
forest floor on which there was no vestige of undergrowth. You 
could see nearly as far through these woods as across an open 
prairie. They were empty. 

Gilbert laughed. Adam swore. It still was necessary to be sure 
before they went on. It cost an hour's circling to locate the first 
moccasin print and then another hour to work out the carefully 
covered sign left by one Shawnee and one Mingo who had reached 
the west bank of the river by canoe, climbed to the top of the 
ridge, returned to the canoe and pushed off again. The mission 
of the Indians had obviously been to examine the network of game 
trails west of the river for traces of the possible movement of any 
white man through this area. Two lost hours was a price to pay 
for learning no more than this, but it was at least an indication 
that the main force of the enemy was still located somewhere to 
the north. Also that it must be moving westward, if moving at all; 
for if it were marching in this direction they'd have sent many 
more spies out this way and be keeping them out. 

Adam swung on northward, the silent drum seeming again to 
be timing his strides. But it only drove; it did not guide. The 
marsh which bordered the estuary where the next tributary 
emptied into the south fork was impassable. Discovering this only 
after spending some time trying to find a way through, they were 
forced to retreat and make a wide circuit on higher ground. Re- 
turning to the direct cross-country course they had decided to hold, 
they came upon a seemingly endless expanse of burned-over land 
where the new undergrowth was so thick as almost to deny them 
passage and altogether to deny them a view in any direction. 

"Might's well be travdin' with a blanket over our heads/* 
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grumbled Bert. "Was the whole of Burgoyne's army camped ten 
rods ahead we'd walk right into his tent." 

They struggled on through the matted brush. Adam tried veer- 
ing nearer the river to find easier going, but instead found a belt 
of cane in the river bottom that was worse. With the gradual 
widening of the river valley the line of low ridges had fallen away to 
the west To swing that far to the left, in search of more open 
country, would take them too far from their route. 

The afternoon became blistering hot. The brush, reaching just 
above their heads, shut out every breath of air. They plowed 
doggedly on, Adam and then Bert taking a turn at breaking a way 
by throwing his weight forward, all crawling ignominiously when 
this became necessary. Hours passed, their lack of progress making 
them seem longer. 

"Give me a crack at leading for a while," volunteered Gilbert. 
"You two have been taking all the beating." 

The others grunted and stood aside, mopping their faces. Gil- 
bert began breaking the way. Almost at once he brought up hard 
against a low outcropping of limestone which was yet high enough 
to enable a man standing on it to see out over the brush. 

"All we been lackin'," said Bert, "was a guide that knowed his 
way." 

The three scrambled up onto the stone. The whole valley to 
the north was immediately exposed to their view. To Adam the 
drumbeat seemed to accelerate to a sudden ominous roll. Ten 
or a dozen miles to the north, in the general neighborhood of 
Riddle's Station, clouds of buzzards and eagles were hovering and 
circling in the dear evening air. 

"Somethin' up there dead," said Bert. "A lot of sometihinY' 
Gflbert was watching the grim faces of his companions, seeking 
a due to their conclusion. "The Indians could have suffered heavy 
losses," he suggested, "trying to take the station." 

"You want to make a wish," advised Bert, "then wish for some- 
thin' likely such as eight hundred of them dyin' off in one night 
from smallpox." 
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"But if they'd taken the station they'd have burned it, and then 
wouldn't there be smoke?" 

"Takes buzzards longer'n a fire to finish up," said Bert. 

"Indians cany off their dead," said Adam. 

Fixing the direction and distance across the intervening valley, 
he led the way back into the underbrush and on down the slope. 
At the foot they came to the end of the brush but to the begin- 
ning of the cane, which now extended all the way across the flat 
river bottom. The new green growth was very nearly as thick as 
the brush, while the old dry stalks, killed by last winter's un- 
precedented cold, were as hard as iron rods and rattled like iron 
when jostled. 

"Might be we should fire us a shot now and then," said Bert. 
"So every Shawnee within eighteen mfle will know for sure we're 



comin'." 



"Be no use," said Adam, fighting his way between two stalks as 
big and as rigid as gateposts. "The rate we're going it'll be morning 
before we get near enough for them to hear a shot." 

Though it was now dark, he could tell his direction by noting 
the stars, visible through the swaying tops of the twenty-foot cane 
above, but he could also tell they were making far too little 
progress. Coming upon a buffalo path that led toward the river, 
he followed it. On the other side the going might prove better. 
It could hardly prove worse. 

At the riverbank they crouched and listened. Curls of mist were 
rising from the dark water. No faintest sound broke the stillness. 
Even the ordinary wildlife seemed to have withdrawn from the 
unnaturally silent wilderness. Tying together some bits of drift- 
wood to form a raft upon which to ferry their weapons, powder 
horns and food sack, they swam to the other bank. 

They found that cane could be worse, after all. The valley bot- 
tom on this side was flatter and wider and the growth thicker. But 
there was no use recrossing the river. Riddle's Station was on this 
side. They began pushing on northward, making the best time and 
the least noise that they could manage. Sooner or later they were 
bound to come out into the cleared country around the station. 



By midnight, Adam judged, they had made perhaps half the 
distance between the rock from which they had observed the 
circling buzzards and the scene of whatever disaster had at- 
tracted the scavengers. The next time he glanced up he realized 
that the difficulties under which they had so far been laboring 
were being multiplied many times over. The mist was thicken- 
ing to form a blanket of fog over the tops of the cane, which 
shut out the stars. Stumbling on through the maze of giant cane, 
they were no longer able to make more than a guess at the direc- 
tion to which they were trying to hold. 

To keep to the riverbank was no help. Since the river mean- 
dered, to follow its course would add miles to the distance they 
must cover. Already they could barely hope to arrive by dawn. 
Occasional game trails wound through the labyrinth, but any one 
of these was as likely to lead in one direction as another. 

Adam plunged on savagely, becoming, after a time, more and 
more obsessed with the conviction that he was headed south in- 
stead of north. 

"No good lookin' at the worst side," was Bert's comfort. 
"Chances are we ain't goin' south but just in circles. That's 
what folks generally do when they git themselves lost." 

"We have to keep going," insisted Adam. "Even if we haven't 
a chance in a hundred of coming out where we want. We can't 
just squat and wait for daylight." 

"Right," said Bert. "Besides we got to keep actin' like we're 
headed somewheres whether we know which way or not. Gilbert 
he come along to watch how a couple of old hands like us get- 
around in the woods. We let him see we're bushed he's liable to 
lose confidence in us." 

Gilbert cleared his throat. "A compass be any use to you?" 

"Only next to sprouting wings," said Adam. He grabbed at Gil- 
bert. "You mean you've got on?" 

"Yes," admitted Gilbert. "Didn't seem sporting to mention it. 
I brought it because I thought it might come in handy in case I 
got separated from you." 

'Tint the rock now a compass," marveled Bert. "When we 
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start for home I don't want to get separated I want you to take 
me by the hand." 

They knelt around Gilbert's compass. Adam struck a spark 
from his flint and blew on the ignited tow until he could see the 
quivering needle. They went on a hundred yards and repeated the 
operation. They were traveling no faster but at least they could 
know they were moving in the right direction. 

Another hour passed. There was no change in the thickness of 
the cane or the character of the river bottom. Each clump he 
shouldered past, each slow step he took, forcing his leg forward 
through the rubbery new growth stooling out from the base of 
each stalk, seemed to Adam to leave them where they were. They 
might have been on a treadmill, pushing endlessly against the 
same piece of ground. Before long dawn would break. Time was 
running out on them. Suddenly Bert hissed. All paused. The fog 
had settled right down to the ground. Bert was so near that their 
sleeves brushed, but Adam could not see him. 

"I don't hear anything," whispered Adam. 

"Me neither," replied Bert. "But I had me a kind of an idea 
I smelled someihin'." 

He took several slow steps forward, sniffing at the warm, moist 
air, then paused again. 

"Give us your light." 

Adam crouched beside Bert and blew on the smoldering tow. 
The object on the ground which was the occasion for Bert's in- 
tense interest became visible. 

"A cow pat," murmured Bert with deep satisfaction. "Never 
expected to see one I'd feel like kissin'." 

Delighted by the humble proof that they were at least within 
grazing range of the station, they pushed on, taking more care 
now to move silently. The cane began to open up. They were 
reaching an area where it had been more heavily browsed by feed- 
ing stock. Bert paused, sniffing again. Adam, too, was aware of 
this new taint hanging in the heavy, wet air. At first this smell 
was elusive but also from the first it was horrible. They went on. 
The smell, still faint, yet was fearfully offensive. It was the odor 



of flesh, now dead but so recently living that death was made to 
seem still present. Suddenly there was a rustle in the cane immedi- 
ately ahead, followed by a swishing. The beating of invisible wings 
drove the air against Adam's face. Disturbed by their approach, a 
buzzard had risen from his feeding. Bert crept forward and groped 
about along the ground. 

"A pig," he whispered, relieved. 

They went on. The cane, grazed off by the station's livestock, 
had fallen away to a mere stubble, but Adam still could see noth- 
ing through the encompassing fog. He felt his foot sink into 
plowed earth. They were at the edge of a cornfield. The three men 
crouched and listened for minutes. No sound informed them of 
what might lie ahead. Bert nudged Adam. He looked up. The fog 
overhead was becoming tinged with gray. Day was about to break. 

They crept on into the cornfield. When daylight came they 
might have desperate and immediate need of its cover and they 
had a greater need to find a spot from which they could see what 
lay beyond the corn. The fog was slowly becoming gray enough 
to look like fog. Adam could make out the blurred outline of tie 
other men and of the nearer cornstalks. 

The com had been wildly trampled as if stock had been driven 
headlong back and forth through it. A whiff of charred timbers 
mingled with the heavier odor of death. The gray fog seemed a 
nightmarish curtain concealing horrors unbearable were they to 
be revealed. There was another rustle immediately ahead. Shadow- 
winged shapes rose into the air, flapping awkwardly, setting the 
fog to swirling. The sharp smell of soured mflk mingled with the 
heavier odor of decaying flesh. They came upon the carcass of a 
cow, bristling with vengeful arrows as evidence of the special 
Indian hatred for cattle. Horses they were always glad to steal, 
but a cow they abhorred since they had come to regard it as a 
sure sign that wherever the white man brought cattle he had come 
to stay. 

It was growing rapidly lighter, though the fog still shrouded 
everything more than a few feet away. There were many more 
cattle carcasses scattered through the corn, and buzzards were 



rising by the dozen. Adam recognized the risk that the continuing 
flight might give notice of their approach, though it was normal, 
after a night's gorging, for buzzards still able to fly to flap off at 
dawn to roost in the nearest tree. 

He crept around the carcass of a horse that must have been 
struck down by some unintended wild shot and then came to an 
instant stop. He had reached the station edge of the cornfield. 
The three men lay prone behind the last row of corn and listened. 
The oppressive silence continued. 

A faint breeze stirred the fog. The wind freshened. The fog 
thinned as suddenly as a curtain might be drawn aside. Thirty 
feet away there was a woodpile. Across it was sprawled the body 
of an old woman. Scalping had left her but a fringe of wispy gray 
hair. Her clothing had been torn from her, exposing the pitiful 
meagerness of her aged frame. Beside the woodpile lay the bodies 
of three very young children two little girls and a boy. They had 
been killed by being swung by the heels to crush their heads upon 
the chopping block. 

"Every now and then/' whispered Bert, "somethin' comes along 
that gits you real sick of Indians." 

Gilbert was observing the bodies with a professional eye. "Those 
unhappy children appear to have been dead all of two days," he 
pronounced. "Possibly a few hours less considering the heat. But 
the old woman they broke her arms and legs and left her there 
on the woodpile. She only expired about an hour ago." 

Adam stood up behind a cornstalk. The fog was withdrawing 
toward the river. The whole area around the station was coming 
into view. The buildings and the stockade were heaps of ashes. 
Riddle's had been a big and prosperous settlement. The number 
of dead cattle strewn about ran into the hundreds. More fear- 
fully revealing was the array, almost as numerous, of naked, 
mangled, and mutilated corpses of men, women, and children. 
All had suffered more grievous wounds than had been required 
merely to end their lives. Their contorted and dismembered limbs 
seemed to have stiffened in attitudes of continuing supplication, 
as if death itself had brought no release from their agony. Nothing 



moved among these windrows of the dead except the buzzards 
and eagles still on the ground, slowly shifting their bloated weights 
from one leg to the other. The savages seemingly had gone on. 
Even they could have been oppressed by this desolation they had 
themselves contrived. 

"They must of got in on them by some trick most likely in the 
night/' muttered Bert. "This was a good stockade with a big 
blockhouse at every corner and they had near two hundred men. 
They could of stood off all the Indians betwixt here and Detroit 
for the rest of the summer." 

'Whatever the trick it took all the fight out of them," said 
Adam. "They surrendered. Notice how many were hit by hatchets 
and clubs and how many there are in that long heap over there. 
They had to be prisoners that had been lined up first." 

"There just might be somebody left alive out there," said Gil- 
bert. 'Tm going to have to take a look." 

"No," said Adam sharply. "Stay out of the open. The settle- 
ments in Kentucky that haven't been taken yet they're the ones 
we have to think about now. And we still don't know for sure 
which way these devils went when they left off here." 

The fog was lifting and dissipating in the warmth of the rising 
sun. Adam made a quick survey of the clearing, as the whole of 
it was now for the first time disclosed, noting in particular the 
patches of cover to which they might take if the need suddenly 
arose, or, on the other hand, in which some party of Indian strag- 
glers might still be hidden. The chief features of the area were 
the mile-long cornfield and the belt of willow and sycamore along 
the immediate riverbank. The cornfield stretched in a half-moon 
around the ashes of the station, with the points of the crescent 
extending toward the river but leaving an intervening strip of open 
pasture. Just beyond the woodpile there was a narrow, brush- 
choked gully that cut diagonally across the clearing past the south 
horn of the crescent, leading all the way to the river. He took 
this route, the others creeping behind him. 

When at last he could see through the willows and out over the 
river he paused with a mutter of satisfaction. Many barges and 



canoes were beached along the west bank and a curl of smoke 
rose in the woods beyond, probably from the campfire of a party 
left to guard the boats. The Indians had started, at least, moving 
west toward an area where the settlements were thickest and 
among which a force of settlers could be most rapidly rallied were 
the alarm spread in time. 

Before trying to cross the river to follow until he had made 
sure that this was what they were doing, it was necessary to get 
some idea of the disposition of the Indian boat guard. Handing 
his rifle to Bert, he climbed a willow sapling, swung his weight 
sidewise until the sapling bent to drop him into the lower branches 
of a sycamore, then pulled himself up into the greater tree until 
he could see well out over the flat river valley on the other side. 
But the first Indians he caught sight of were on this side, though 
they seemed to present no immediate threat. Thirty or more were 
sprawled out on a sandspit a scant hundred yards upriver. Some 
were on their stomachs, some on their backs, one or two half in 
the water many in such odd, tumbled positions that for a second 
Adam surmised hopefully that all were dead. Looking more dosely, 
he realized they were only drunks, sleeping it off. 

Nearly every one was festooned with scraps of white clothing, 
women's aprons and petticoats seeming to have attracted the most 
favor. Even from his distance Adam could see the blood, now 
dried black, with which all were splotched and smeared. They had 
gorged on the station's beef and swilled the station's whisky. The 
excitement of firing its walls had led to the greater excitement of 
murdering its inhabitants. Exhausted by their own excesses, the 
Indians had not been able to march on to new attacks until a 
day, and maybe two, had been lost, and even then these sots on 
the sandspit had had to be left behind when the main force had 
gone on. 

Adam wondered who was in command of it. The expedition 
seemed too ambitious an undertaking to have been trusted to Tory 
partisan leaders like Alexander McKee and Matthew Elliott. The 
nominal command had probably been given to some English regu- 
lar officer. Whoever he was, his Indians were giving him almost the 



trouble he deserved. However he'd felt about the massacre of the 
prisoners, if he had any sort of military judgment at all he must 
have been driven frantic by the heedless killing of the stock. Three 
hundred head of cattle, if kept alive and driven along on the hoof, 
would have fed his invading army for a couple of weeks. To try 
to manage pigheaded white frontiersmen was task enough for any 
commander, but it was nothing like the task of maintaining any 
kind of control over a pack of Indians. 

Keeping the trunk of the sycamore between him and the sleep- 
ers, Adam turned to survey the other bank. His grip tightened 
suddenly on the branch to which he was holding. An incredible 
sound had come rolling across the river the unmistakable boom 
of a cannon. It came from the direction of Martin's Station, five 
miles to the west, and it was followed by the firing of a second. 

Before the dull explosions had ceased to echo through the silent 
wilderness, Adam knew everything he had set out to learn. He 
knew where the enemy was, what they had done, what they were 
doing, and what they could do. He knew that for the first time in 
Kentucky's violent history Indian invaders had managed to bring 
with them cannon from Detroit. The strange surrender of Riddle's 
Station was no longer a mystery. The station had had no choice 
but to surrender, for no simple stockade of wood could withstand 
artillery fire. The cannon were now before Martin's Station. It, 
too, must surrender. And with the same result. Each succeeding 
station in Kentucky must fall if each waited to be attacked. The 
one hope was for an alarm to be spread in time for every man to 
come out from behind his stockade, band together with his neigh- 
bors, and do battle in the open. 



FOUR 

A master of the art, even when driven by the strongest sort of com- 
pulsion to exhaust his every wile, could still be confounded. Adam 
had here far more desperate need to track with care than when he 
had followed the Indians who had stolen his mare. He had to find 
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Nita, who had ran away six weeks before when he was away at war 
and who might now be anywhere within a range of hundreds of 
miles of wilderness: 



Adam came to a stop in the ankle-deep dust into which the first 
raindrops of the summer storm were beginning to hiss. Winding 
through the vast hazel thicket that spread over the hillsides for 
miles around, the trail was more like a tunnel than a path. To 
either side the thick growth was hollowed out where horses and 
cattle had nipped at it in passing, but overhead it met almost to 
shut out the sky. The narrow track was torn up as if by the passage 
of armies, but the early morning silence was that of the farthest 
wasteland. People who traveled the Wilderness Road waited for 
company until a good big party had assembled. Between such ir- 
ruptions of activity the road remained as empty as it now was. He 
could see the most recent footprints were all of a week old. 

Standing here at the Hazel Patch, where the westbound trail 
forked to Boonesborough one way and Logan's the other, he could 
dose his eyes and see the main Wilderness Road stretching east- 
ward all the way to the Holston and Carolina beyond. Some six 
weeks ago Nita had stood where he was standing now. She'd come 
south from Boonesborough and here she had had, as he was trying 
to do, to make up her mind whether to take the Wilderness Road 
east to Carolina or to strike south over the mountains and across 
the Cumberland to the Cherokee country. He tried to put himself 
in her place. When talking to Alice he had argued that home 
meant Carolina to Nita, but that had been mostly because that 
had been what he had wanted to believe. Actually, from the first 
she'd taken little interest in the existence of her Carolina relatives. 
The only home she'd ever known had been with the Cherokee. 
There was as much chance that had been what she'd meant as 
that she had meant Carolina. 

He granted with sudden satisfaction. A way had occurred to 
to find out within a day which course she had taken. Had 



she decided to go back to the Cherokee she'd not have swung east 
to take the Great War Trail. She'd have known there'd have been 
too much chance along that route of running into some party of 
northern Indians who'd have been far more likely to treat her as 
a stray white woman than as a Cherokee girl on her way home. 
No. If she had started south she'd have swung wide to the west 
toward the big bend of the Cumberland. And that would have 
brought her within an hour's travel of the cave. She couldn't 
possibly have gone on past without stopping there to take a look 
around. There was that much of the average woman in her. So 
all he had to do was to go himself now and take his own look at 
the cave. If he saw she had been there, he'd know she'd gone on 
to the Cherokee. If she had not, then he could set out for Caro- 
lina with at least some feeling that he knew what he was about 
as he went along. 

As soon as he'd broken through the last of the hazel thickets 
he started running again. After an hour the rain stopped. By early 
afternoon he was in the creek bottom he'd searched the time he'd 
crossed the ridge to look for sign of Bert the time he'd lost 
Oriole to Patched-Hed and Toe-Out The thought of his beautiful 
mare stirred new resentment in him. Right at the start Nita had 
cost him the chance to recover Oriole. Since then she'd cost him 
everything else that belonged to him. Now she was winding up 
by costing him all his time and effort for as many months as he 
could see ahead. 

The sun was setting as he dropped down the slope past his wood 
lot. He stepped into the stream and waded on. It was still light 
enough to see the trout darting through the water ahead of him. 
He stepped up onto the flat rock. The grass in the little meadow 
was four feet high in the three or four patches where the elk hadn't 
grazed it off. They'd even bedded down here nights and practically 
made a yard of it. That is, up to a month or so ago. They hadn't fed 
here much since. The grass was beginning to grow again. The bars of 
the horse pen and the whole of the shed were covered by a sprawl- 
ing wild cucumber vine. Unless you knew about the door to the 
cave under the oak you'd have to look dose to see that it was there. 
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Moss had sprouted all over it and the edges of the frame were 
masked by a new growth of ferns. The ferns around the door 
might be a help in making sure whether she'd been here or not. 
You'd have a time looking for month-old footprints in that elk- 
trampled meadow. In another five minutes it would be too dark 
to look for any kind of sign. He pulled a handful of sugared com 
out of his game sack, tossed it into his mouth, and strode across 
the meadow to the door. 

Even in the fading light he could see at once that the ferns 
around the edge of the frame had been frayed. Somebody had had 
the door open. They'd taken care not to touch the delicate coat- 
ing of moss over the face of the door and to avoid stepping in 
the soft earth in front of the threshold, but moving the door at 
all had disturbed the fringe of fems. He pushed the door open. 
The usual summer's outrush of air brushed his face. Among the 
familiar smells of the cave was that of charred wood in the fire 
pit. There had been a fire there since his last time here. Whoever 
had opened the door had remained long enough to cook at least 
one meal. The darkness of the cave was like a bandage across his 
eyes. Instinctively he stepped sidewise out of the twflit doorway. 

He touched his finger tips to the side wall of the cave and 
paused, staring into the darkness and listening. He could not see 
at all and could hear only the splash of the stream in the cavern. 
But he caught another new smell. Cedar boughs had been added 
to one of the beds sometime within the last month. Whoever 
had come to the cave had stayed long enough not only to cook a 
meal but to spend a night. A hundred to one it had been Nita. 
She had decided then, after all, to go back to the Cherokee. 

Suddenly, seeming to come out of midair, as when Nita had 
held it suspended near his ear that last day in the cavern, the 
silvery little tinkle of the watch began to strike the hour. 

"Nita," he cried. "Nita." 

There was no reply. The watch had ceased its striking. 

"Nita," he repeated. 

Still she did not reply. He held his breath on the chance he 
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might tell where she was by the sound of her breathing but could 
hear nothing. 

"Nita," he cried again, beginning to get angry. 

He reached out for her in the direction from which the striking 
of the watch had seemed to come but only jammed his hand 
against the wall of the cave. Still she did not speak. He set his 
rifle against the wall and reached again. Failing to find her, he 
became more exasperated and began lunging about the cave with 
outstretched hands clutching for her. From time to time he came 
to a sudden stop to listen in the hope of hearing some movement 
that might betray her location. He was filled with fury that she 
should try to make a fool of him by mockingly announcing her 
presence with the watch and then hiding from him. Still his wav- 
ing arms encountered only empty air or the bare, cold walls of the 
cave. He became more heedless in his anger, stepped into the 
fire pit, and fell headlong. He lay there for a moment, breathing 
hard and waiting for her laugh. But no laugh came. 

The outer starlit sky framed in the open doorway was bright in 
contrast to the darkness within. More likely than anything else, 
he decided, she'd taken advantage of the door he'd left open. 
When he'd first reached for her his back had been to it and she'd 
slipped around him and outside. 

He walked to the doorway. It was dark enough so that she 
could be sitting fifty feet away in the middle of the meadow and 
he'd not be able to see her unless she moved. Or she could be 
perched in the oak tree right over his head. She was crouched 
somewhere out there, listening to the foolish commotion he'd 
been making in the cave while trying so hard to find her. 

"Nita," he said, holding his voice to a calm but firm conversa- 
tional tone. "Come in here." 

She didn't respond. She might be farther away. He tried the 
broken quail call. That should mean something to her. But it 
didn't. There was no answer. 

He gave way again to his anger. He certainly wasn't going to 
give her the satisfaction of running around in the night looking 
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for her. Disgusted, he felt his way to his bed and stretched out on 
it. She could come in when she got ready to come. 

He squirmed into a comfortable position. The fresh cedar 
boughs had been carefully laid to make a good bed. She could 
hardly have expected him to show up to use it. She must have 
been sleeping here herself. In fact, he could catch the faint scent 
of sweet grass that always clung to her clothes and hair. Suddenly 
curious, he got up and felt along the opposite wall. The floor was 
swept bare where her bed had been. She had moved to his place 
while she stayed here. He began to wonder how she happened still 
to be here more than a month later than she could have any reason 
for being here. She must first have started to go to Carolina and 
then changed her mind. He returned to his bed. 

The daylight in the open doorway awakened him. A doe and 
her fawn were grazing in the meadow. The doe threw up her head 
at sight of him and trotted nervously away. There was no sign 
of Nita, and the doe was proof that she was not anywhere near. 

"Nita," yelled Adam. 

He ran down to the stream and kept on yelling until he was 
hoarse. Finally he got himself in hand. He went back to the cave 
door and settled down to a painstaking examination of the ap- 
proaches in order to pick up her trail in leaving so that he could 
follow it. She had taken care in coming in and out to leave the 
least sign possible that might attract the attention of some passing 
hunter to her occupation of the cave. After an hour's inch-by-inch 
scrutiny of the ground he was able to distinguish no more than 
half a dozen faint imprints of her moccasins. But each one had 
been made before yesterday morning's brief rain. She could not 
have slipped out the door last night. Even had she swung from 
the threshold into the oak, which was unlikely, she could not have 
dropped from the oak into the meadow without leaving the most 
obvious tracks, for there had been a heavy dew. There was no way 
around the conviction that she had not left the cave after he had 
entered it. 

A swiftly deepening concern had replaced last nighf s anger. He 
had to keep all his wits tracking and put his whole mind on figur- 
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ing out what could have happened. Starting to run around again 
yelling like a wild man wouldn't help. If he was ever to make use 
of what sense God had given him, he'd better buckle down and 
make use of it now. 

Last night she'd been beside him, hardly an arm's length away, 
when she'd held up the striking watch. Since then she hadn't left 
the cave by the door. She wasn't here now. All three statements 
obviously couldn't be true. The most logical one to doubt was 
that he had actually heard the striking of the watch. But that was 
no help. He knew he had heard it. It had startled him. It had been 
the last thing in the world that he had expected to hear. He 
couldn't possibly have imagined it. He could still hear the eerie, 
tinkling little sound coming out of the darkness almost beside 
his ear. 

He moved over to the exact spot he had been standing last 
night. Just above the level of his eyes was the niche in the rock 
wall where he'd been accustomed to keep the watch. Suddenly his 
breath caught. He reached into the cleft. His fingers closed upon 
the cold, smooth case. He snatched out the watch and stared at it. 

It was not running. He shook it. It gave several ticks. He 
fumbled in the case, found the key, and gave it a couple of turns. 
The watch began ticking regularly. Last night it had been running. 
The striking he had heard must have been its last effort before it 
had run down. 

The truth burst upon him. Sometime the day before yesterday 
she had wound the watch as usual and put it back in the hiding 
place where she kept it. Then early yesterday morning, before the 
rain, as he had realized from studying her moccasin prints, she 
had left the cave. She had not been setting out to go anywhere. 
She had intended to come back. Otherwise she'd have taken the 
watch with her. She'd never have parted with it. 

He picked up his rifle and walked stiffly to the doorway. His 
dread was like a haze that hung between him and what he could 
see of the familiar meadow and stream and cane. For the moment, 
though, he did not need to see. He had to see with his mind. He 
had to use his imagination. He had to guess where she might be. 
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She could not have planned to go any great distance. He would 
not have to look far. But he would have to look hard. Within a 
circle of the first mile from the cave were mountainsides, cliffs, 
other caves, cane-choked bottoms, thick woods, cataracts, deep 
pools, ponds, quicksands and clear across the circle the twisting 
belt of uprooted and entangled trees left by the tornado. There 
was room out there for most any kind of accident. The most mod- 
erate mishap could be a disaster to anyone alone in the woods. A 
foot caught under a sliding rock would keep you pinned there 
until you died. 

Adam began to run. There wasn't time to look carefully for 
signs. Whatever had happened to her must have happened nearly 
twenty-four hours ago. He could already be too late even when 
he did find her. He ran in ever-widening circles, swinging each 
time higher up the mountainside above the cave and plunging 
down again to break deeper into the cane. Every dozen strides he 
gave the broken quail call or cried out her name. No reply ever 
came. He kept on long into the night and only returned at last in 
the desperately nourished hope that she might have come back. 
But the cave was dark and lifeless. 

The next day he selected a section of the region around the 
cave and examined it foot by foot, quartering bade and forth like 
a good hunting dog thoroughly working a patch of cover. She 
had taken care during her month here never twice to use the same 
route in her goings and comings so that there were not the slight- 
est trails to indicate the habitual range of her activities. Even be- 
tween the cave and her bathing pool she had left not so much 
as the beginning of a path. Still, from time to time he found 
places she had been where she had picked blueberries, dug 
roots, collected rushes for baskets, set snares for birds. But he 
came upon no sign of anything unusual, no faintest clue to her 
disappearance. 

The third day he worked another section and the fourth 
another. He no longer had much hope. But he had to know. He 
speculated miserably upon what might have happened. He had 
so carefully covered the ground within what could have been the 



natural limit of her ranging around the cave that he was becoming 
almost certain she had not suffered any ordinary wilderness acci- 
dent such as a fall or a snake bite. There was the other chance 
that she had been carried off. Cherokee, of course, would not harm 
her. But Choctaw and Chickasaw sometimes wandered this far 
and could have come upon her. And there was a type of white 
man worse than any Indian. Yet he had no basis for even this fear. 
Any such encounter would have left unmistakable traces and there 
had been none. No foot other than one of his or hers had been set 
down anywhere within miles of the cave. He was fast becoming 
helpless as well as hopeless. 

The evening of the fifth day it began to rain. The rain became a 
pelting downpour that continued through the night. So heavy 
and prolonged a fall was flattening the leaves on the ground, 
muddying every scattered twig, beating down every blade of grass. 
Even were he to go on looking there would be nothing to look for 
tomorrow. The skte would have been wiped dean. All signs would 
have been rendered meaningless. The realization that his long 
struggle was ended left him without defense against his exhaus- 
tion. He had eaten only berries or roots that he had snatched in 
passing. He had slept hardly at all. He sat down in the canebrake 
where the rain had overtaken him. The burden of his dejection 
was so great he seemed scarcely able to breathe. He was too 
dispirited even to cut away enough cane to give him room to 
stretch out. He sat there, his head hanging between his knees, 
most of the night. 

Finally, moved by no more than the instinct of tie sick animal 
to crawl to his lair, he started for the cave. Morning came. The 
rain stopped and the clouds began to clear. He struggled to his 
feet and stumbled on. 

The sun came out but the glare hurt his eyes and he kept them 
half dosed. He passed the flat rock without seeing it, floundered 
into Nita's pool and on into his own before he realized where he 
was. He crawled out then and dropped to the ground. 

Exhausted as he was, he could not sleep. The conviction that 
Nita was dead obsessed him. He would never see her again. Griev- 
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ous as the thought was when he faced it awake, it became worse 
when his thinking it began to trail off into his dreaming it. He 
was afraid to sleep. His sense of desolation then became unen- 
durable. The realization kept hammering at him. He would never 
see her again. That could not be possible when he could still see 
her so clearly. He'd fooled himself into thinking he didn't want 
her. But he did want her. He'd wanted her all along. 

She'd always been so quick to run to him. No matter how often 
he'd pushed her away. Right here she'd done it twice. There'd 
been that morning she'd heard Bert's horses coming. She'd run 
to bring him his rifle. And then there'd been the other morning 
when he'd been sleeping under this same bush and she'd started 
frantically looking for him to save him from the tornado. He could 
still hear her calling: "Adam. Adam/' 

The sun was across his eyes again. He must have slept after all. 
For hours, because the sun was way past noon. Like a log, too. 
He was so stiff he couldn't move. But the same dream was going 
on. He could still hear her calling. "Adam Adami" With a great 
effort he sat up. The dream was more confused than any he had 
ever had. Not even a dream should be so mixed up. For there in 
the middle of the meadow was Oriole. She was nibbling at the 
grass and then lifting her head to look toward him with her ears 
cocked forward. Never when he had been awake had she looked 
more real. He could see the trade blanket strapped to her back in 
place of his saddle and the Cherokee bridle with the rawhide bit. 
Even in a dream you had to try to account for things. Patched- 
Heel or Toe-Out would never have brought her back. He'd have 
guessed that it had been Nita that she'd gone down to the Chero- 
kee country to get the mare if he didn't know better. But he 
didn't really know better. If, when she'd left the cave that morning 
of the day he'd got there, she'd walked in the stream all the way 
to its headwaters before coming out on the bank, she'd have got 
too far beyond the country around the cave for him to have found 
her tracks, with all his looking. It would have been like her, at 
that, to go for the mare. She had been a great girl to hang onto 
tilings. 
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"Adam Adam." Nita's voice sounded real, too. 

And now Nita herself seemed to be kneeling beside him, her 
hands clutching his shoulders. She was just as upset as she'd been 
about the tornado. 

"Who was it?" she was demanding. "Who try to kill you?" 

"Nobody," he said. This was the damnedest dream. He could 
even hear the sound of his own voice. 

His hands closed upon her bare arms, gripping them, sinking 
his fingers into them. He should be pinching himself. That was 
what you were supposed to do to make sure you were not dream- 
ing. Much better, though, to fed of her. He didn't care where he 
was. What he had to make sure of was that she was here. She 
must be. Her skin was as smooth and fresh as he remembered so 
well when her arms had been wound around him while they'd 
watched the tornado. And in the pleasant smell of her there were 
mingled the same faint hints of sunlight, open air, spring water, 
pine, wood smoke, sweet grass. She didn't look quite the same. 
She was paler and thinner. But she was just as young and strong 
and alive as ever. 

"Adam," she whispered, as if she still were calling to him from 
a distance. 

She'd ought to know he was here. She was usually so quick and 
she hadn't been dreaming. He was the one that had to be sure and 
then more sure. She was clutching at the fringe of his buckskin 
shirt and staring at him. There was something that she, too, was 
struggling to realize. His face was wet. He couldn't remember ever 
crying in his life. And he certainly never had f dt less like it. There 
wasn't anything that needed talking about but maybe he'd better 
talk than make more of a fool of himself. 

"How'd you get her away from them?" he asked, nodding to- 
ward the mare. 

Even before she'd heard his question, she'd been reassured by 
something. She'd rdaxed and leaned back against him. 

'That was easy. The Cherokee were glad to see me. They think 
I have come back to them. When it is night I just ride away with 
her." 
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"It's never easy to get a horse away from Indians/' 

"She belong to you. I want you to have what belong to you/ 1 



FIVE 

The art involved more than studying tracks on the ground and 
guessing the designs of whoever or whatever had made them. 
There were many kinds of sign to be read: 

9999 

Since losing sight of the distant figures beckoning and gesticulating 
on the strand at St. Charles, Drouillard and Matt had seen no 
other human beings. The immense wilderness through which the 
Missouri coursed was an unrelieved desolation possessed and en- 
livened by innumerable creatures of the wild but offering no evi- 
dence of the existence of humanity. The river scene suggested the 
brooding loneliness of a world in which man had not yet been 
created. Matt was the more struck, therefore, by the picture mes- 
sage on the trees. 

Stone Island, unlike the earlier flat, silt-formed islands of the 
Missouri, was a steep, rock-ribbed little citadel, an outlying frag- 
ment of the white limestone diffs that had suddenly loomed out 
of the forest on the north bank. As they approached the island, 
three trees were immediately conspicuous. Several feet of bark had 
been stripped from each and the smooth, exposed surface covered 
with red and black figures. Drouillard was sharply interested. This 
was the record of exploits left by a war party to inform their friends 
and taunt their enemies. 

"loway," he pronounced. 

The figures were drawn with stiff straight lines with no more 
than dots for heads, but their attitudes were vigorously pictorial 
and had a meaning that was dearly discernible. Wounds were des- 
ignated by drops and streaks of red and the weapons that had 
caused them carefully specified. The vanquished were represented 
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in wild flight, the dead recumbent. Two of the tiny figures were 
captive women, led by strings around their necks, their sex distin- 
guished from the men by grotesquely exaggerated breasts. Horses 
were indicated by little crescent-shaped hoofmarks. A rude map 
outlined the range of the campaign with relation to the Missouri. 

The story was plain. A war party of fifteen Iowa had set out 
across the two hundred and fifty miles of intervening prairie and 
forest to steal Osage horses. Pursuing Osage had recovered the 
horses, but the Iowa had carried off two captive women and had 
killed three of the pursuing warriors. Droufllard indicated the 
weathering on the peeled tree sections. 

"Last month," he said, losing interest, since there was no present 
threat. 

But while Droufllard beached the canoe and made camp, Matt, 
for once uncooperative, lingered by the trees. The small, stiff, splin- 
terlike figures took on a sinister life of their own. They were evfl 
little beings, incredibly enterprising and malignant, emerging sud- 
denly from the apparently unpeopled forest. They were the spirit 
companions of strange and savage men capable of making the 
most arduous and distant journeys in pursuit of the opportunity to 
inflict capricious harm. 

DrouiHard observed Mart's preoccupation without impatience. 
In his estimation Indian war sign was a subject worth a new 
man's prolonged study. After a time he took Mart's arm, grinned, 
and pointed across the river. 

"Manitou," he said. 

Mart saw in the white cliffs on the north bank the dark open- 
ings of many natural caves. On either side of the cave mouths and 
emblazoned here and there on prominent cliff surfaces were bold 
designs and figures, many of them highly colored. These primitive 
pictures were instinct with the same vigor and force as those on the 
trees but were of a size to be visible for miles. Most of the figures 
had the semblance either of human beings or of game animals, 
indicating that the hopes of the superstitious artists dwelt on for- 
tune in war or the chase, but there was one fire-snorting monster 
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complete with horns and tail, an unwitting cousin, at least, of the 
familiar devil of Christian theology. 

Matt was pleased when Drouillard decided to wait on Stone Is- 
land for the expedition to overtake them, for to him this meant an 
opportunity to examine with more care the mysterious figures on 
the trees and cliffs. But to Drouillard the pause was for a more 
practical purpose, which he had thought out in exact detail. Were 
they to kill enough game to be of use to the expedition, the meat 
must be jerked to preserve it. 

Matt entered on the task with zest. The expedition was still of 
first importance to him. For some days the only figures upon which 
his attention was centered were the patterns formed by his gun- 
sight, sharp and dark against the shoulder of deer or bear. The two 
men hunted and killed and butchered, lined the racks with strips of 
drying meat, and by turns stood watch, day and night. 

There came a morning when Drouillard sniffed the air and 
looked at the sky as if estimating the weather. 

"Soon," he said. 

Matt understood that he had decided that the expedition was 
due to arrive any day. There was already a store of jerked meat on 
the racks to match the capacity of the boats. Matt proposed cross- 
ing to the north bank to examine more closely the Manitou caves 
and figures. Drouillard shrugged. He preferred dozing on the beach 
of the island, where he could watch downstream. He had no inter- 
est in manitous but no objection to Mart's going alone. 

Matt launched the canoe, angled across the sweeping current, 
hid his craft with care on the shore of the mainland, and began 
climbing the steep cliffs. The first cave was fire-blackened within. 
The soot when scraped away revealed walls covered with many 
small, obscure designs. Presently he was able to make out that the 
artist had endeavored to record the vicissitudes of an apparently 
endless journey during which the dangers from human enemies 
and spirit enemies had been inextricably mingled. 

Matt would have liked to spend the day deciphering this rude 
journal, but he wanted to see more and clambered onto higher 
ground, farther from the river, where the diffs merged with the 



fantastically eroded limestone ridge that thrust down from the 
north. Here were more and larger caves and drawings of a more 
heroic size, including the diabolic monster visible from the island. 
As with the little figures on the trees, these greater images on 
the Manitou Rocks seemed haunted by a sense of loneliness. These 
strange wild drawings had been made by stranger and wilder men 
who had appeared briefly to paint and pray and then had slipped 
away again into the wilderness that masked their every coming and 
going. The savages who lived in these wilds led an existence as un- 
real and evanescent as the spirits that in their imagination in- 
habited these rocks. Strangers might travel through their country, 
as had he and Drouillard, for days without seeing one. These fer- 
tile plains and forests teemed with birds and animals most of 
which lived and died without knowing man existed. Of all living 
creatures in the wilderness contemporary man was the least numer- 
ous; had upon the complex functioning of natural laws the least 
effect; was perhaps, from any point of view, of the least impor- 
tance. He traveled hundreds of miles to steal two horses or two 
women from his nearest and equally obscure neighbor. He lin- 
gered for a day to make drawings in a secret and isolated place 
where his work might never be seen. He faded away into the un- 
known from which he had emerged. And that was all. 
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part seven 



ONE 

Social life on the frontier was of necessity circumscribed. The 
individual family lived much alone. The nearest neighbor was at 
least a mile or more away, for the settler whose actual clearing 
might not yet amount to more than an acre or two nevertheless 
invariably laid claim to the surrounding thousand acres, and the 
nearest community was usually many miles away. Still the fron- 
tiersman was eminently gregarious. Every excuse to assemble with 
his neighbors, such as a house raising, a hog butchering, a com 
husking, or a wedding, was seized upon. Even the repeated Indian 
alarms had the advantage that they offered an opportunity for 
people to foregather in the nearest stockade. 

The rare appearance in the wilderness of notable visitors or trav- 
elers stirred exceptional interest. People rushed to stare and to 
question and to hope to gain some hint of what might have been 



happening in the outer world. One of early Kentucky's greatest 
moments came with the opportunity to view the passing, on his 
way to solitary confinement in Virginia, of that most definitely 
distinguished visitor, Lord Hamilton, the English lieutenant gov- 
ernor, after his capture by George Rogers Clark at Vincennes: 

9999 

Adam left the deer path and trotted around the shoulder of the 
ridge toward Logan's Station. This was familiar country. The year 
the station was founded he'd hunted for Ben Logan. Four years 
ago it hadn't been much of a job to keep the place supplied with 
meat. In those days buffalo came to wallow in the big spring 
within sight of the stockade. You had to stop to think to keep it 
straight in your mind that there wasn't a settlement in Kentucky 
more than four years old. Today he hadn't seen fresh buffalo sign 
for the last five miles. Game was getting scarce that dose to every 
settlement. And people had more than ever to depend on it be- 
cause the Indians kept killing any cattle they tried to pasture. 

The amount of Indian trouble in Kentucky had been a surprise 
to him and to all the men of the escort who had spent the last 
year with Clark in the Illinois gabbling about the easy time people 
in Kentucky were having. They had no more than landed at Louis- 
ville than they had begun to realize the shoe was on the other foot. 
There had been no big attacks, but all winter small parties of In- 
dians had prowled among the Kentucky settlements, making it 
nearly impossible to hunt or to turn stock out to graze. People had 
had to spend the time cooped up behind their palisades, cut off 
even from news from any distance. At Louisville, for example, the 
whole winter had passed without their learning of Hamilton's re- 
capture of Vincennes. They had finally heard of the disaster only 
the day before the word had come that Clad: had taken it again, 
along with the English governor. 

Adam came out on the cliff above Logan's Station. The place 
hadn't changed much. It was still the same solid log stockade 
planted on the little knoll, its houses, built against the inner walls, 



facing each other across the stock pens in the center, the roofs 
sloping inward to make it easier to get water to the blazes started 
by Indian fire arrows. Logan had had to fight to hold the place, 
almost from the day he had built it, but probably he hadn't 
changed much either. More than likely this little valley was still 
the one stretch of land on earth he was bound to have. 

To the north two horsemen rode out of the woods into the 
blackened valley bottom, where the cane had been burned to deny 
Indians cover in the neighborhood of the station. Captain Wil- 
liams, in command of the escort, had had to keep outriders on the 
trail ahead and behind, and scouts, such as Adam today, farther 
out on the flanks, ever since they'd left Louisville, just as if Ken- 
tucky were enemy country. To the chance that some roving war 
party might make a stab at rescuing the prisoners was added the 
greater likelihood that the enraged settlers might try to get at 
them. Everybody accepted the story that the English governor at 
Detroit paid more for Kentucky scalps than for Kentucky prison- 
ers, and there was no question it was English policy to encourage 
and supply the Indian attacks on the settlements. The fact that 
Hamilton was now a prisoner of war made him no less an enemy. 
Men who had lost homes and families had none too much regard 
for military niceties. 

Adam slid down the ravine that cut the face of the cliff and 
started across the flat for the station. People were running out to 
stare, muttering, at the little column of soldiers and prisoners plod- 
ding out into the open. Since Williams had been unable so far to 
requisition horses among the hard-pressed settlers of Kentucky, his 
party's foot pace had allowed news of its nature to run ahead. 
Though the captives were not yet within hearing, some of the 
Logan's Station women were already beginning to scream threats 
and insults. Ben Logan, standing in the gateway, saw Adam com- 
ing in from the side and strode out to meet him. His thick curling 
beard had become well sprinkled with gray since Adam had last 
seen him, but his powerful figure was as erect as ever and his eyes, 
which had looked upon more danger than most men's, were still 
as serene. 
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"We been countin' on you tumin' up again one day," he an- 
nounced with amiable calm. "But we sure didn't count on you 
turnin' up with the Hairbuyer in your pocket. How'd you leave 
your redheaded boss?" 

"Fit to buy your hair when he finds out you're not joining him. 
What happened to your arm?" 

Logan glanced down at the arm tied to his belt. "Buckshot," he 
said. "I was out lookin' for Ann's only fresh cow and let a Wyan- 
dot see me first. Same damn arm they busted for me last summer. 
Come on in and see Ann before the crowd gets back." 

Most of the station's people were streaming out along the trail 
to get a quicker look at the prisoners. Logan linked his good arm 
with one of Adam's and walked with him through the gate. After 
the fresh air of the wooded hills from which Adam had come, the 
smells of the station of manure and ashes and privies and soft 
soap and bedding and pigsties and drying hides and brine barrels 
and wet dogs and cooking grease were sharp in his nostrils. Logan 
had always insisted on his people's keeping the place cleaned up 
better than was the case with most stations. He had even dug a 
ditch to the nearest spring, so that there was water enough for 
washing as well as cooking, running right through the stockade. 
But since a station was a place where stock was kept herded in 
small pens, and families lived seven and eight in a room, it was 
bound to smell like a station. 

"How'd you know?" asked Logan. "Bowman been talkin'?" 

"Not to me. We saw him at Harrodsburg. He slapped us on the 
back a lot but he didn't tell us anything." 

"Then what give you the idea we don't aim to join Clark?" 

"Bowman would have had plenty to say and so would you if 
that was what you still had in mind." 

"Clark thinks notion's important except takin' Detroit." Logan 
released Adam's arm, then stopped and turned to face him, wait- 
ing for his protest. Adam shrugged. Clark and Logan and Bowman 
and Todd and Galloway and Boone and Harrod were colonels. 
They had charge of the war in the West. If they couldn't get their 
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minds made up about what they could agree on, nothing was to be 
gained by everybody else in Kentucky trying to put in his say. 

"Clark will make out somehow," said Adam. "He's used to go- 
ing it alone." 

"Adam Frane," came an excited cry from somewhere behind 
Logan. "Come here this minute." 

Ann Logan stood, beckoning, on the doorstep of the Logan 
house. Logan seized Adam's arm again and hurried him toward the 
doorway, immediately more concerned with placating his pretty 
young wife than by Clark's opinion of him. "I was just on my way 
to tell you Adam was back," he called out to her. 

"So I could see," said Ann. "After you'd palavered there in the 
gate for an hour or twowith me the last thing on the minds of 
either of you." She looked at Adam with equal severity. "Come 
into the kitchen where I can kiss you without the sight giving 
folks wrong ideas." 

She pulled him away from Logan and through the doorway. 
Logan followed. 

"What kind of ideas are you aimin' to give me?" he said. 

"Nobody's ever able to give you any that's different from the 
ones you already have." Ann put her hands on Adam's shoulders, 
pulled him down to her, kissed him on each cheek, and stepped 
back to look him over again with critical affection. "I can see it's 
been a waste of time worrying about how you've been getting 
along. You've put on thirty pounds and you look as pleased with 
yourself as a weasel coming out of a hen coop." 

"Or on his way in," said Logan. 

"How many times do you generally have to kiss a man before he 
begins to look pleased?" said Adam. 

"And as brash as ever," Ann said. "Seems like just once I might 
take to a man that minds his manners," 

From the gateway where the escort was coming in with the pris- 
oners the yells, whistles, and catcalls from the accompanying 
crowd took on a new and more menacing note. 

"Sounds like there's a parcel of folks out there better mind their 
manners," said Logan, starting for the door. 



"I've got plenty of side meat and hominy for any that needs it," 
Ann called after him, indicating a great iron pot swung on a crane 
alongside the fire. "But send somebody in to cany out the kettle. 
I don't want a single one of the scrubby pack traipsing through my 
kitchen." 

"Fine way to talk about the English lieutenant governor." 

Logan turned in the doorway to grin at Ann and wink at Adam. 
"Fact is she's scared to look at prisoners. Last week we brought in 
a stinkin' Shawnee we'd run down with dogs over around Burdetf s 
Knob and after she took one look at him she couldn't sleep all that 
night." He went out. 

"He's right," admitted Ann. "I can't stomach anything that's 
live fixed so it can't move the way it wants to." 

The commotion outside had risen to a roar, accompanied by 
the sounds of blows and one or two yells of pain. 

"Might be I could help," said Adam. "I know most everybody 
out there our people as well as Ben's." 

"Ben can handle it," said Ann. "Notice?" The uproar began to 
die down. Her eyes became bright. 'The Good Book says pride is 
a sin. But how can a woman help being proud when she knows 
she's got the best man there is?" 

Adam helped Bert carry out the kettle of hog and hominy to 
feed the soldiers and prisoners, visited with some of his old ac- 
quaintances around the station, spent half an hour telling David 
about the capture of Vincennes, and sat at the table that night in 
the Logan kitchen with Logan and Ann, with Captain Williams 
and Lieutenant Rogers of the escort, and with the captives Mai- 
sonvflle and Hamilton. 

Logan had insisted on Adam's joining them. "Christ in a split 
stick," he declared. "If Ann and me can stand for lettin' that pair 
of Injun lovers into our house we don't have to pay for it by 
shuttin' out somebody we want." Williams and Rogers, being 
militia officers, saw nothing odd in a common soldier eating with 
las military superiors, while Hamilton by now was astonished by 
nothing American. Logan had ruled out Major Jehu Hay, second 



in rank only to Hamilton among the prisoners, because Hay was 
a Pennsylvanian who had gone over to the English to become a 
deputy Indian agent. "I can put up with Hamilton," Logan said. 
"He was born on the other side. But that Tory tumtail he's 
lucky we was to let him eat with the dogs." Maisonville he had in- 
cluded after he had chanced to overhear Adam tell David how 
Jim Beggs and Cory Poynter had pulled the French partisan leader 
out of bed the night of the surprise attack and had used him as a 
breastwork in the ditch fifteen yards from the fort where they had 
crawled to shoot through the gun ports at the English gunners. 
The episode had left Maisonville excessively nervous. "I like to 
watch that tic around the Frenchie's left eye," said Logan. 

Hamilton honored the occasion by wearing a handsome blue 
broadcloth coat produced from the modest baggage he had been 
allowed to bring with him. The stunning defeat he had suffered 
at Vincennes and the many personal humiliations to which he had 
been subjected while traveling through Kentucky had made him a 
grim and unhappy man. After bowing gravely to Ann upon enter- 
ing, he maintained an icy composure. 

"Mind you, Ben Lopn," Ann had ruled. "You'll all behave like 
white folks. No matter how you fed about the Englishman you'll 
not go to badgering him at my table." 

The meal began in a strained silence. It wasn't easy for men on 
this frontier this year to find much to talk about that had no con- 
nection with the war or with Indians or with the prospects of stay- 
ing alive. The silence continued and became increasingly awkward. 

"This is most excellent chicken, madam," said Hamilton him- 
self, finally. 

"Thank you, Colonel Hamilton," said Ann. "Usually I like to 
make my stew a mite richer than this is, but we've been a little 
short of butter." 

Logan felt of his broken arm. "Been a job lately to find the 
right kind of pasture for cows," he said. 

She shot a warning glance at her husband and hastily changed 
the subject. "The laugh was surdy on me when I was out in the 
pen catching these chickens," she said with forced brightness. 



There was an old hen making a terrible to-do because she thought 
she'd lost one of her chicks. She couldn't seem to find it though 
the chick kept cheeping like it was in real misery. I'd started to 
help her look when I saw the catbird on the palisade. It was mak- 
ing sounds like a scared chick just to devil that old hen." 

She looked to Logan to keep the ball rolling now that she had 
it started. 

"A catbird's liable to make most any kind of a noise there is," 
said Logan gravely. 

"I knew one once that could make a sound just like pulling the 
stopper out of a jug," contributed Adam. "Used to bother my 
grandfather because he'd always start doing it when the old man 
came out in the yard," 

'There was a young Indian guide hunting with me last sum- 
mer," said Hamilton, "who could imitate the bleating of a fawn 
so successfully that it brought the doe running." 

"Indians is most as cute as catbirds at makin' tricky noises," 
said Williams, with the sudden, unexpected volubility of a man 
customarily taciturn. "I ain't never forgot the first one I ever come 
up with. I was maybe twelve and out lookin' for our old mare. 
I could hear the mare's bell and followed the jingle-jangle farther 
and farther into the woods. The bell kept startin' and stoppin' just 
like the mare was f eedin' along pickin' at one thing and another. 
But when I finally got right up to it there was a Mingo a-shakin' it." 

Logan glanced reflectively at the top of Williams' head. "You 
still got most of your hair." 

"Captives was worth more than scalps them days," said Wil- 
liams. 'Took most everythin' my folks had but they bought me 
back." 

Lieutenant Rogers, seated beside Williams, gave him a ferocious 
dig with his elbow. Williams' neck turned red and he stared mis- 
erably at his plate, afraid to look at Ann. Her eyes flashed angrily 
in the direction of her husband, whose remark had led Williams 
astray, but she turned swiftly and smilingly to Hamilton. "Thaf s a 
real handsome coat, Colond Hamilton," she said, leaning nearer 
to look admiringly at the blue broadcloth. "I remember an uncle 
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of mine had one of the very same material. His came from Lon- 
don too." 

"This didn't come from London, madam," said Hamilton. "I 
bought it at a trading store in Vincennes just before we came 
away. After the capitulation my extra uniforms, along with those 
of the other officers were ah shall we say sequestered as if 
they were a part of the post's military stores." 

Logan choked and then met Ann's sharp look with one of bland 
innocence. She forced another bright smile. "Ben, start the chicken 
around again. Now please don't anybody hold back. There's 
plenty more in the pot." 

Adam had been watching David. The boy had left his bed in the 
loft and had crawled to the head of the ladder, where his solemn 
gaze was fixed on the person of the captive English governor. 
Presently Logan noticed him too, and nudged Adam. 

"Best pick us trees to get behind," he whispered. "Davy's gettin' 
ready to let fly." 

"Maw," rang out the clear childish voice from directly over 
Ann's head. "Why do you always call him Colonel? Ain't Hair- 
buyer his real name?" 

Hamilton slowly laid down his knife and spoon while as slowly 
his florid face whitened. 

"David/' said Ann sternly, though she was looking not at h"^ 
but at Logan, as if even this were in some way his doing, "get bade 
to bed this minute." She turned to face Hamilton. Her tone was 
rueful but curiously unapologetic. "I hope you will not take it too 
much amiss. He is only four years old." 

"Madam," said Hamilton, "these past days I have become in- 
ured to insults from all ages/' 

Silence returned to the table, this time not broken even by Ann. 
Hamilton looked defiantly around at the other men. Maisonvflle, 
who knew too little English to attend what was being said, con- 
tinued to stare straight before him, while from time to time he 
lifted his hand to quiet the twitching muscle in his face. Williams 
was industriously mopping gravy from his plate with a piece of 
bread. Rogers with equal industry was wiping his mouth with his 
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handkerchief. Adam's attention was fixed on the blue broadcloth 
coat. Only Logan met Hamilton's gaze. He extended the wooden 
serving platter. 

"Have some more chicken?" he asked cheerfully. 

"No, thank you," said Hamilton. There were little beads of 
sweat on his upper lip. "I know what all you Kentuckians think. 
You've taught even your babies to believe it. This business that 
you charge me with let's bring it out in the open. Colond Logan, 
if you were invading Canada and the Indian nations offered you 
their support, would you accept it?" 

"You're damned right I would." 

"I'm relieved," said Hamilton, "to meet one honest man this 
side of the Ohio." 

Ann gasped as if she had been struck. She sprang up, her blazing 
eyes turned first on Hamilton and then on her husband. Her face 
was dead white except for two spots of color just under her cheek- 
bones. "Honest so you two can call that honest," she cried. "Ben 
Logan I'd sooner see you hanged as you very likely would be if 
they caught you as any man should be who dared to turn mur- 
dering savages loose on people's homes and children." 

Hamilton rose eagerly. He was almost beaming as he confronted 
Ann. "I must thank you, madam, for your plain speaking. I wel- 
come the opportunity to give an equally plain answer. Would 
you, then, hang every soldier? Do you forget that the first duty of 
the soldier the single purpose of war, in fact is to inflict suffer- 
ing on the enemy? Or can you doubt that in war, as with a sur- 
geon's knife, it is sometimes more merciful to cut quickly and 
deeply?" 

"All my life I have heard how soldiers talk," said Ann, more 
quietly but still breathing hard. "But nobody can be so wrong as 
a good soldier." 

"Right or wrong war is war it never changes its one aim is 
to injure." 

Logan had been kicking Adam's leg under the table. As he 
watched Ann his eyes shone. ' Well," he said, getting to his feet, 
"looks like we've baked that cake good and brown. Colonel Ham- 
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ilton, I don't need to tell you we're kind of crowded here in this 
station. Where'd you sooner sleep here by the fire alongside of 
Adam or in the mill loft where we've spread straw on the floor for 
your men?" 

"The mill," said Hamilton. "I've already imposed enough on 
your hospitality." He bowed to Ann. "For which and I beg you 
will believe me I am deeply grateful." 

Williams and Rogers went out with their prisoners. Logan 
grinned at Ann and winked at Adam. "It's a blessing you're staying 
the night with us. If it wasn't for company Ann would be at me 
with a broomstick." 

"Takes more than a broomstick to straighten out a man/' pro- 
nounced Ann. She placed her hands on the table and leaned for- 
ward thoughtfully as if addressing the array of dirty dishes. "A 
man can talk bigger'n a woman just as he can swing an ax harder 
or lift a heavier load but there's times for all his talk when he 
can't see through to the end of what's right and what's wrong any 
better'n Davy can when he packs a toad full of buckshot to see if 
it can still jump." The ghost of a dimple appeared in her cheek. 
"Still he has to be a man dse what good is he to you?" 



TWO 

Social distinctions became wonderfully involved when the neces- 
sary intercourse between itinerant Indian traders and his savage 
customers resulted, as it so often did, not only in the acquisition 
of temporary wives but also of not so temporary children: 



Of all the offspring Hipolite had been placed in a potential posi- 
tion to beget during his sojourn among the Indian nations, he had 
acknowledged but one as for certain his own. This one was an 
Omaha boy who had been conceived during a brief period when 
Hipolite had been the favorite of Blackbird and, considering the 
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fear with which the redoubtable chief was regarded, Hipolite could 
not reasonably question the mother's faithfulness and his conse- 
quent paternity. While still an infant, this boy had suffered the 
loss of a hand in the course of a Sioux raid. Hipolite remembered 
him with a certain dry sympathy, if not with affection. At any rate 
he had purchased a very large horse pistol in St. Louis, powerful 
enough to bring down a buffalo at short range and a weapon that 
could be used by a one-handed hunter, as a rifle could not, and had 
commissioned Matt and Bap to deliver his offering. 

To Little Owl the most important events had become very 
nearly commonplace. It had not always been so. During most of 
his short life he had remained very far removed from important 
affairs. He had had to attach importance, instead, to his simplest 
needs, such as his next meal or a dry place to sleep. 

Little Owl had been born into a communal society in which the 
pattern of daily living was founded upon the division of labor and 
the sharing of food within family relationships. He had no family. 
It was a primitive society in which the crippled, the sickly, the 
aged, all who were too weak to keep up, were considered better off 
if left in the trail behind to die quickly. The loss of his hand had 
placed him among the weakest. He had barely survived, on the 
very fringe of existence, learning to compete with the dogs for 
scraps, to dodge blows when he crept into lodges for shelter, to 
court the capricious generosity of drunkards, to levy petty black- 
mail on erring wives. He had always been alone. Even the boys of 
his own age ignored him, except when with callous cunning they 
invited his participation in sports requiring the use of two hands. 

All this had been changed by the pistol. No chief or warrior had 
ever possessed so unique a weapon. It outranked immediately the 
fusils, trade muskets, and worn-out Kentucky rifles treasured by 
the leading men of the tribe. It made him welcome in the most 
respected lodges. Boys many years older sought his friendship and 
counsel. He was now the first to be invited by the girls to share in 
the favorite sport of the Omaha adolescents, the traditional, com- 
plexly organized game of mock housekeeping and mock warmak- 
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ing that culminated in the abduction of a selected girl by a favored 
boy. He had moved at one bound from last to first in social esteem. 

This new importance attached to him continued, giving new 
meaning to his every thought and act. He could hardly wait to dis- 
play his prowess when the tribe's winter buffalo hunt would give 
him his opportunity to kill his first buffalo. He practiced con- 
stantly with the uncharged pistol, aimed and snapped it at imag- 
ined game a hundred times a day, loaded and unloaded it, cleaned 
and polished it, anointed it with bear's oil, and never loosed it 
from his grasp except to place it beneath his head when he slept 

But, when at last there came the opportunity to kill his first 
buffalo and he pointed his pistol with a pounding heart nothing 
happened. He was certain the care he had lavished upon the 
weapon had protected it from any material injury. Magic alone 
could account for the failure. The pistol was a strange and unusual 
weapon. It was no more than natural that it could be discharged 
only under the influence of some obscure white man's incantation 
unknown to him. 

This fearful catastrophe served only to sharpen his already sharp 
wit. He solemnly explained to his hunting companions that he 
had been advised in a dream that the first kill of the prized pistol 
must be a white buffalo. He selected the white buffalo not only 
because it was the most sacred of all animals but also because it 
was the rarest It appeared, according to tradition, only once or 
twice in a generation. His fellow Omahas accepted his dream reve- 
lation with awed respect 

The fugitives rode north until morning, through the following 
day, into the night, and until the horses were utterly exhausted. 
Equally worn out, the men slept until dawn and awoke famished. 
To their great satisfaction there was a herd of buffalo feeding on a 
neighboring hillside. 

The one weapon possessed by the party was Little Owl's pistol. 
At last the moment for which he had labored so long had arrived. 
The great secret was now about to be revealed to him. Breathlessly 
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he offered the pistol to Matt and crawled beside him as they crept 
up a gully toward the buffalo. 

After a time Matt paused and reached for Little Owl's powder 
horn to recharge the pistol, in order to guard certainly against a 
misfire. Little Owl watched, wide-eyed and trembling, every move- 
ment of Matt's fingers, every expression on his face, at the same 
time listening closely for the muttered invocation he expected. 

"Why, your damned trigger spring is unhinged!" exclaimed 
Matt, irritably jiggling the loose trigger. 

Little Owl comprehended instantly. Shame overwhelmed him. 
He had followed and served the two white men all these dangerous 
and laborious months to gain information they would have volun- 
teered without hesitation the first moment he had encountered 
them. The mysterious blight that had incapacitated his precious 
weapon had not been magic but a mere mechanical defect that 
could have been rectified by the first drunken trader who visited 
the Omaha. 

He concealed his immense chagrin. "It must have slipped when 
I fell from the horse in the Spanish camp." 

"Maybe I can fix it," said Matt. 

With the point of Little Owl's knife he opened the pistol lock, 
forced the spring into place, and reassembled the lock* 

"Now it's as good as ever." 

And so it proved. To Little Owl's stupendous satisfaction, the 
fine buffalo cow fell at his first shot. 

Bap joined them to help butcher the animal. By the time they 
returned to camp Joe had a fire going. Each man cooked his meat 
and ate and cooked more and continued to eat. Little Owl was 
first to have his fill, and wandered down into the cottonwood 
grove where the horses were hobbled. 

His way was clear before him. Nothing was to be gained by 
sharing longer the poor fortunes of these white men. On the other 
hand, there was the splendid opportunity to return to his rightful 
position among his own people, the distinguished possessor not 
only of the magnificent pistol but his own horse herd, stolen in- 
trepidly from the Pawnee* 
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The new alarm among the buffalo, grazing beyond the cotton- 
woods, did not escape Joe's attention. The three men stared help- 
lessly at Little Owl on his stallion driving the other horses before 
him over the crest of the ridge. There was no use attempting pur- 
suit on foot, nothing left for them to do except to comment vig- 
orously on the young rascal's incredible perfidy. 

Matt had vetoed Hipolite's inclination to live according to 
natural traders' custom in an Indian mud house after the Indian 
manner; he had insisted upon the laborious construction of a sub- 
stantial log edifice that incorporated the functions of trading store, 
fort, and white man's dwelling, complete with counters, shelves, 
bins, cupboards, gun racks, tables, chairs, and a fireplace. Next 
Hipolite had been obliged to assume the responsibility of three 
Pawnee wives though he groaned at the expense by Bap's in- 
sistence on a household cleanliness that required more sweeping, 
scrubbing, and washing than could possibly be extracted from one 
or two Indian women. 

Hipolite's sense of outrage had been relieved only when Matt 
took the gamble of sending to the Omaha to offer Little Owl em- 
ployment at the trading post. Father and son regarded each other 
warily at first, but Little Owl was well aware of the advantages of 
this position among the white traders, and Hipolite, with some 
surprise, presently began to become aware of the responsibilities of 
parenthood. Tonight it was this recently discovered son who was 
causing him discomfiture. Hipolite was fretting and clucking like 
an old hen whose offspring was taking to water. 

Conversations in the household were carried on in a bewildering 
mixture of languages and dialects. Hipolite spoke to his wives in 
Pawnee, to Little Owl in Omaha, and to Matt and Bap in French, 
while Little Owl always addressed the partners in English, which 
he was rapidly learning. Little Owl, now nearly fourteen, had come 
to the conclusion that he had become a man, possessing as he did 
a pistol, a rifle, a mackinaw blanket coat, and nine horses, these 
latter as a result of his recognized and honorable talent for stealing 
from the enemy. Since he had attained the economic and social 
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stature of a man, he had decided the time had come to take a 
wife. Having given the matter due consideration, he had made his 
selection. 

"Her father will give her to me for six horses," said Little Owl. 

Hipolite's opposition was violent. "At your age? What could a 
boy like you do with a wife?" 

Little Owl lost none of his aplomb. "There are many girls 
among the Omaha who could tell you." 

Hipolite began to realize the seriousness of the crisis and with 
the acumen of a trader turned to compromise. "So? It is true a 
boy must have his fun. Why then do you not play with the 
Pawnee girls and save your horses?" 

"Not my horses," said Little Owl. "It is for you, my father, to 
give the six horses for the wife of your son." 

The thrift}' Hipolite choked. To part with the price of six horses 
was sufficient cause for alarm. But though he could not have 
brought himself to admit it, even more alarming was the prospec- 
tive interference with his own association with his son. 

The argument roused Bap from his doze. "Who is she?" he 
asked with the interest of the connoisseur. 

"Shedea, the daughter of Wereca," said Little Owl. 

"Ah, hah," said Bap, "that pretty one! Wereca watches her 
more close than his three-buffalo horse. You will not play with 
her until you have paid for her." 

"Who should know so well as you," growled Hipolite, "the 
number among the Pawnee who are yet maidens?" He turned 
again upon Little Owl, without much hope but unwilling to ad- 
mit defeat. "You have the sharp eyes. You know the way through 
the cornfields. You have always the handful of beads. The girls 
they watch for you. What use have you for a wife?" 

Little Owl remained firm. "To make my moccasins. To build 
my fire. To tan my hides. To lead my horse. A man has many 
uses for a wife." 

"No," roared Hipolite, "I will not do it." 

Little Owl dropped the argument. Wrapping himself in a buf- 
falo robe, he went out, as was his custom at intervals every night, 
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to visit the corral where the horses and mules belonging to the 
post were penned during the hours of darkness. Since his own 
nine head were among these, he wished to make sure that the 
Indian hired to guard the corral was awake and alert. 

Little Owl said no more until the evening meal was ended. 
Then, as was also one of his customs, he brought a coal to light 
the pipes of Matt and Bap. To show he bore no grudge he also 
lighted Hipolite's. Hipolite sighed. He grasped Little Owl's wrist 
and drew him down to a seat on the bench beside him. 

'That Shedea she is still young," he said. "She will keep. 
Maybe next spring we will talk to her father, eh?" 

Little Owl took shameless advantage of Hipolite's affection. 
"No," he announced. "I will give six of my own horses for her 
now. Then I will go to live in her father's house." 

The injustice of the pressure being put upon him stirred Hipo- 
lite's native obstinacy. "I will not do it," he whispered. "Still I 
will not do it" 

Bap's interest in amatory affairs, even in those of others, moved 
him to intervene. "This is not the time to cry. Little Owl wants 
only to laugh. It is the duty of his father and also of his friends 
to make him able to laugh. So I will give one horse. And Matt 
will give one horse." 

Matt nodded. 

Bap continued: "You are his father, Hipolite. You will give 
three horses. It is three times more important to you that your 
son is able to laugh. And Little Owl will give one of his own horses 
to show he is in earnest So?" 

Hipolite relaxed, relieved by this escape from the dilemma. 
Little Owl leaped to his feet, quick to clinch the bargain. "Then 
we are agreed," he said, looking to each in turn. "Bap will give 
one horse. Matt will give one horse. You, my father, will give 
three horses." All affirmed the agreement "And I will give one 
horse unless Wereca will give her to me for five." 
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THREE 

Nothing so impregnated frontier social affairs as the competitive 
instinct. The frontiersman could not relax for long among his fel- 
lows without seeking a chance to prove that his horse was faster, 
his dog keener scented, and that he himself could outrun, out- 
jump, outwrestle, and outshoot anybody near: 

9999 

Noah continued to stand, leaning easily on his rifle, watching 
Prosper, Pappy, Ambrose, the whisky keg, with apparent equal in- 
difference. Sarah edged closer to Leander. 

"What's going to happen?" she whispered. 

Leander nodded toward the whisky keg. "'Nother dipperful 
'round and well see." 

Sarah started with new alarm when the men around the keg now 
suddenly scattered to seize upon their rifles. 

"Reckon we better look," said Noah, strolling forward. 

The women and children joined the men to observe the shoot- 
ing. Later, when the competition sharpened, all would fall breath- 
lessly silent, but now during the preliminaries there was much 
giggling and chattering and nudging and many loud, derisive 
comments. From the time they had learned to walk all members 
of these lusty family groups had been expert connoisseurs of the 
art of marksmanship. 

The initial target was a small pine cone wedged in the crack of 
a stump. Ambrose wasted no time in seizing the center of the 
stage. His men, when their turn came to try, fired from unnatural 
positions; one from the hip, pretending great astonishment as if his 
piece had discharged prematurely; another reclining on his back; 
another stooping over to take aim between his legs; another re- 
clining luxuriously, leaning on his elbow, the rifle stock in one 
hand, the barrel supported casually between his moccasined feet. 
Ambrose himself leaped high, cracking his heds together and fir- 
ing while still in midair. Each successive shot shattered the cone. 
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Noah had to concede that every one of these greasy, brawling 
scoundrels was outstanding even on the Ohio, where good shoot- 
ing was universal among the living. 

Their antics delighted the crowd. New dippers of whisky were 
handed round. It was Ambrose, if anyone, who was near adoption 
by their clannish hosts. Noah waited patiently for Ambrose to 
press his advantage, which he lost no time in doing. 

"What's that you got?" His one little eye glittered at the long 
rifle on which Noah was leaning, "A crutch?" 

This wit brought a shout of laughter from the crowd. All sensed 
the ill will between these two, moved closer, expectantly. 

Noah contemplated his weapon in mild surprise. "Nope," he 
declared solemnly. "It's a rifle." 

"Kin yuh shoot it?" demanded Ambrose. 

"Me?" For a moment Noah seemed amazed that man could 
put a question so outlandish. "Tell him, Jehu." 

People so far had taken no notice of Jehu's persistent silence. 
There was therefore a delightful shock of surprise in the sudden 
revelation of his pantomimic genius. Jehu began by making Am- 
brose the butt of his speechless eloquence. With lifted brows, 
dilated eye, supercilious grin, he portrayed his incredulous dismay 
that even such a clod as Ambrose could have lived so long in 
total ignorance of Noah's fame as a rifleman. Then he embarked 
on an involved mimicry with an imaginary rifle of his talented 
friend Noah's unparalleled technique in the loading, aiming, and 
firing of the piece. He managed to clothe the simple and familiar 
operation with the magic of attained perfection, as if there were 
in this world two ways to handle a rifle the way ordinary people 
did it and the way Noah did it. His parody reached its climax at 
the instant of firing, when he looked immediately away with utter 
assurance that his shot had struck precisely where he had intended. 
The whole performance implied that any idea of competition by 
Ambrose was ludicrously far-fetched. 

The onlookers, accustomed to their own stolid speech and char- 
acteristically unexpressive faces, were captivated by Jehu's flam- 
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boyance. They gave themselves up to paroxysms of laughter. Noah 
realized grimly that after this promise he had better be good. 

"Well let's see yuh shoot," growled Ambrose. 

Noah looked placidly toward the stump. "Cone's full of holes/' 
he observed. He nodded at Leander. "Find me a new one so folks 
can see if I hit it or not.'* 

Leander sauntered out toward the stump. "Big 'un, little 7 un, or 
middlin'?" he called back over his shoulder. 

"Middlin'," directed Noah modestly. 

The easy nonchalance of contestant and assistant alike was 
telling on the crowd. Silence fell. All watched, absorbed. 

Leander reached the stump. Glancing around, he found a fresh 
cone and held it up carelessly in his fingers for inspection. 

"Too big?" he asked, still without looking round. 

Noah's rifle cracked, apparently without his pausing to aim. 
The cone flew from Leander's fingers. Leander paid no more atten- 
tion than if this had been the reply he expected. 

"Ill find you a littler one," he announced patiently. 

People who had caught their breath at the unexpected sound 
of the shot now slowly let it go again. Otherwise there was no 
sound. They looked reflectively at each other and then at Noah. 
He was reloading with lightning swiftness. The speed with which 
a man could reload was highly regarded. Sometimes in the woods 
it was more important than the way he could shoot. Noah wanted 
Ambrose to notice how fast he was too. Might slow him up a little 
in the time to come when they settled things finally between them. 

Leander found another cone. "This *un suit you?" he inquired. 

He remembered in time what had happened to the first he had 
held up and shook his head sagely to indicate he was not one to 
be fooled twice. Instead he placed it between his knees, held it 
there by placing his legs together, and straightened up. 

"Make up your mind an* I'll stick her on the stump." 

Noah shot instantly. The cone flew from between Leander's 
knees. This time he was disgruntled. 

"Come look fur yer own," he suggested and stalked back. 

The crowd's first hush of appreciation broke into a low gabble 
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of muttered approval. Though they had been vastly entertained, 
no one laughed. This was a serious matter. What they had just 
witnessed was shooting. Many a man among them could count 
on hitting a mark that size at that distance. But no one had a 
friend who likewise counted on it. The little man must know the 
tall young one well and know he never missed. They regarded 
Noah with deep respect. 



FOUR 

The trader's life was a dangerous, hard, and lonely one. He was 
always taking off on tremendous, back-breaking journeys and was 
often away from his own kind for years at a time. But there were 
other times when even he enjoyed a kind of social life which had, 
if only intermittently, its brighter and lighter moments: 

9999 

That night by the fire in the cabin he and Bap lavished happily 
painstaking care on the cleaning and dressing of the skins. Fortune 
loomed immediately before them. 

"Of course we can't expect to catch eight beaver every day/* 
admitted Matt. "After we've trapped a few days they'll get worried 
and be harder to catch maybe. But the way they go for that 
castor, we'd ought to average five a day. The ponds may not 
freeze too hard to trap for another sixty days but let's say it's 
only forty. Thaf s two hundred skins. The spring hunt ought to be 
at least as good. That's another two hundred. Now let's say they 
ran only, say, sixty per cent prime beaver. Anyway, the very least 
we can expect allowing for spoilage and everything is four dol- 
lars a skin. That's sixteen hundred dollars. And we haven't yet 
touched our trade goods." 

Bap's mind turned from marveling at Matt's mathematical 
facility to pleased contemplation of their prospects. "We will be 



rich," he agreed. "When we get back in St Charles people will be 
glad to see us." 

'This is no time to talk about getting back to St. Charles." 
Matt rose and strode restlessly back and forth. "Well cache our 
beaver here, where we can pick it up later. Then we'll take our 
goods to the Mandan. We'll be like an army that has bases of 
supply strung out behind it. We'll have the Adam goods in 
Chouteau's warehouse in St. Louis, this beaver catch here, and 
our trade goods at the Mandan towns. We can strike out for the 
mountains knowing that we're protected, that no matter what 
happens and we're bound to run into more bad luck we'll have 
something to fall back on. So we can keep on going. And this 
beaver catch means even this winter isn't a dead loss. Of course 
when the weather freezes up tight there won't be much we can 
do and well lose some time then/' 

"That will be very bad for you," said Bap. "Maybe when the 
snow she is six feet deep there will come one day you do not 
work." 

Matt ignored Bap's sarcasm. Stirred by the prospect of the 
coming yeafs achievement, he rebelled at the thought of inaction. 
* We can't squat here for three months accomplishing nothing," 
he declared. Suddenly the antidote for idleness occurred to him. 
"We'd planned on wintering with the Mandan and taking ad- 
vantage of the time to pick up some acquaintance with Indian 
language. You can't set out to trade among the Indians without 
being able to talk to them. When you have to depend on an 
interpreter you never know where you stand. Well, we can still 
spend the winter studying Indian languages. We can hire an 
Omaha most of them know several dialects to winter with us." 

For a second Bap stared. Then he sprang up in excited approval. 
"That is one fine idea. Tomorrow we will go to the Omaha town." 

"Tomorrow you will go to the Omaha town. I have to stay here 
to trap, I can't fool away the best part of the fall hunt. Ill put 
you across the river and you can cut down the west bank on foot. 
You're perfectly able to walk and your arm's not too stiff to shoot 



a gun if you have to. On foot you can take care of yourself all 
right/' 

Bap put up no argument whatever. He gave to Matt's sugges- 
tion that he go alone an even more delighted approval than he 
had to the initial proposal. 

The next day they opened the cache to remove trade goods to 
finance Bap's embassy, and the next night Matt paddled him down 
the lagoon and across the river to the west bank. He counseled 
Bap to waste no more time than necessary, but had few feais for 
his safety. Traveling afoot and alone, an armed man who kept 
his wits about him should have no trouble avoiding danger as 
long as he took advantage of the wooded cover along the banks 
of the Missouri. 

Matt returned to his trapping. By exerting himself to the limit 
of his energy he could handle a string of twelve traps. On good 
days this meant he spent many hours of the night cleaning and 
dressing skins. There were other days when the catch was no more 
than one or two. As with fishing, the catch depended on the 
weather, on the variable temperament of the victims, on the phases 
of the moon, and on factors so complex that their significance 
added up to no clearer answer than sheer luck. 

The day Matt decided it was reasonable to begin to expect 
Bap's return came and passed. There followed a whole week, a 
second and a third, without sign of him. Matt's anxiety grew, but 
there was nothing he could do. To attempt to look for him along 
the route to the Omaha town might merely mean they would miss 
each other and be more widely separated than before. Now, at 
least the location of one of them was known to the other. 

The days grew shorter, but the winter held off. The pleasant 
haze of a belated Indian summer persisted through the third week. 
But the warmth of the next morning's sun had chilled by mid- 
forenoon and the temperature began to drop so fast that ice was 
forming on the beaver ponds by noon. A gale whipping out of the 
darkening northwest gave promise of the winter's first blizzard. 

It was already too cold to skin his beaver catch beside the pond 
at the trap lines without risking frostbite. Matt picked up his traps, 



which formed a considerable burden when added to six beaver, 
and staggered homeward, thankful the wind was at his back. The 
first stinging pellets of snow were flying with the gale. As he waded 
the shallows from island to island his leggings became encased 
with ice from the knees down. He was half frozen by the time he 
plodded along the fallen oak and dropped down into the welcome 
comparative shelter of the cedar grove. 

But all concern for cold and weariness fled when he caught a 
glimpse of the gleam of light around the edges of the elk skin 
hanging in the cabin doorway. Bap was back. Matt began to run, 
his heart pounding with thanksgiving. He dumped his load of 
traps and beaver, swept aside the curtain, and leaped within. Here 
he came to a sudden stand stupefied. 

Bap sat grinning on his bunk. He had brought back not one 
Omaha but two. And both were young women. 

"With these," Bap said cheerfully, indicating the two girls, 
"you will leam Indian talk the more fast." 

The two girls were not bad-looking even by white standards. 
They were dressed in their best, evidently for Matt's first inspec- 
tion, their soft white doeskin garments colorfully beaded and 
quilled. There was an appearance of well-scrubbed cleanliness 
about their persons and their neatly tied hair that could probably 
be ascribed to Bap's influence. Bap required women in whom he 
had even the most momentary interest to take scrupulous care 
with their toilet. 

One of the girls was a trifle plump, with a round, good-humored 
face, a frequent, sunny smile, and an evident eagerness to please. 
The other was taller and more slender, with strong brows, a de- 
termined tilt to her chin, and an air of almost sulky reserve. 

"This one," said Bap, indicating the plump one, "is Mademoi- 
selle Bending Reed. The other she is Mademoiselle Mountain 
Cherry. Bap he pick not bad, eh?" 

Matt felt no hint of the familiar rush of anger over this latest 
example of Bap's unparalleled foolishness. Instead he felt an im- 
mense relief that the situation was one about which he could do 
nothing and with regard to which there was no choice or decision 



for him to make. No element of morals, ethics, personal dignity, 
or common sense entered into it. There was the mere flagrant fact 
that the girls were here and here to stay. They could not be re- 
turned home now. Travel by water was impossible with the river 
frozen and by land foolhardy with the Sioux so likely to pick up 
their tracks in the snow. There was no escape from the conclusion 
that these simple but infinitely interesting creatures were to be 
their cabin companions for the winter. 

Behind him the elkskin whipped against his legs, emphasizing 
the contrast between the darkness and cold without and the light 
and warmth within. He moved forward into the pleasant warmth 
and began sturdily to task Bap with his extravagance, his tardy 
return, his failure to foresee the drain on their winter food supply, 
his general foolishness, and finally, even with an uncritical selec- 
tion. Only this last thrust punctured Bap's self-satisfaction, as 
Matt had known it would. 

"Among all the Omaha they are the best," Bap cried. He began 
earnestly to point out for Matt's benefit the girls' obvious virtues, 
with detailed reference to their dispositions, shapeliness, com- 
plexions, manners, health. 

Matt listened coldly. The fiction must be maintained that the 
adventure was entirely Bap's responsibility. He was waiting for 
Bap to become sufficiently excited to make the grand gesture of 
pressing upon him his choice of the two girls. He had already 
come to the conclusion that he preferred the slender one with the 
sulky eyes. 

The Indian girls began to be disturbed by the evident differ- 
ence of opinion between the white men. They could guess from 
Bap's tone and Matt's expression that their presence had occa- 
sioned it. Bending Reed stared at Matt, her good-natured smile 
fading. Mountain Cherry became openly indignant. She spoke 
harshly, interrupting Bap's dissertation. 

'What did she say?" demanded Matt. 

"She say she never come if she know she is not welcome." 

This was not quite the impression Matt had been striving to 
make. "I wouldn't want to hurt her feelings," he said. 
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Bap looked hard at Matt and then seemed suddenly to compre- 
hend. He nodded wisely and sympathetically. "Bap he is your 
friend," was his consoling reassurance. "He will make sure the 
women they make you no trouble." He spoke to the girls. They 
ranged themselves beside him on his side of the fire and looked 
back at Matt with puzzled antipathy. "They will stay all the time 
here by Bap where they have not get in your way." 

Matt for the moment could think of no way, without an entire 
loss of dignity, to clear up the misunderstanding. Bap turned away 
at once, appearing to consider the problem solved and in need of 
no further consideration. He began to talk to the girls as well as 
he could in their language and in a moment Bending Reed was 
giggling. Mountain Cherry remained more reserved, but she too 
seemed to relax somewhat. 

Bap sat down on his bunk and stretched out his legs. The girls 
instantly became his handmaidens. They removed his wet foot- 
gear, dried his feet, drew on wanned moccasins, helped him out 
of his damp maddnaw, placed a roll of blankets at his back. These 
services were not performed ingratiatingly or provocatively, but 
as a matter of course in the fulfillment of an Indian woman's 
normal domestic duties, in routine recognition of the prerogative 
of the male upon his return from the rigors of war or the chase. 
Matt, trying hard to show neither open interest nor unnatural 
disinterest in Bap's situation, sat down and began to strip off his 
own ice-encrusted leggings. 

The girls took the kettle from the fire, spooned a bark dish full 
of boiled meat, placed it on Bap's knees, and stood aside, watch- 
ing attentively for any further indication of his wishes. Bap 
glanced across at Matt and made an amiable suggestion. "You are 
hungry, no? Better eat now. The Indian women they will not eat 
before the men in the lodge they have finish." 

Matt helped himself and retreated to his bunk with his dish. 
He was hungry, but had become so exasperated that the food had 
no taste for him. Across the way the two girls were squatted at 
Bap's feet. By now he had Bending Reed laughing happily and 
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even Mountain Cherry no longer frowned. From time to time he 
leaned over to feed each from his own spoon. 

Matt seethed with the growing realization of his own ineptness. 
He had not wanted Bap to guess how quickly he had become 
reconciled to the presence of the girls. And as a result he had made 
a situation that could have been simple and easy into one which 
was becoming more difficult with each passing moment. There 
seemed no way out now other than to admit himself a suitor for 
the favor that earlier would have been his without any negotia- 
tion whatever. 

Mountain Cherry filled Bap's pipe, Bending Reed ran to bring 
a coal to light it, and Bap leaned back, puffing contentedly. He 
patted the bunk and the girls took up positions on either side of 
him. They fell into a low-voiced conversation punctuated by Bap's 
chuckles and Bending Reed's giggles. 

Matt made his eating last as long as possible, though he had 
long since lost all appetite. Finally he cleaned and put away his 
dish, went to the door to look out at the weather, searched long 
for his pipe, paused to scrape out the bowl at the fire, filled and 
lighted it with care, after which there was no recourse other than 
to return to sit on his bunk and to confront the glances of the 
three across from him. At this last and most critical moment in- 
spiration came to him. 

"Which of the two would you guess is the brighter?" he asked 
Bap. 

Bap surveyed his two companions. "Bending Reed she manage 
the most easy/' he decided. "But Mountain Cherry she is the more 
bright." 

"Long's we got them here to teach us the language," suggested 
Matt, "we might as well start. Get her to tell me some Omaha 
words." 

Bap spoke to Mountain Cherry. Sullenly she rose and walked 
around to Matf s side of the fire. He gestured for her to sit on the 
bunk but she shook her head and remained standing, impassive, 
distant. He held up his pipe and looked at her questioning^. 

"Nnufozft," she said. 
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He repeated the word after her. She nodded. He pointed to the 
ax. "Masoppa" The fire. "Pade." The gun. "Vahuten." This, 
when he repeated the word after her, he purposely mispronounced, 
so that she would be required at least to take sufficient notice of 
him to correct him. She corrected him, though quite impersonally. 

"You leam fast," remarked Bap. 

Matt ignored him. He indicated himself. The word for man 
was "nuh" And for woman, "wdhuh" Each word was announced 
by Mountain Cherry without inflection. When he looked at her 
she continued to look past him. He tried to gain her more inter- 
ested participation by shifting the lesson to more personal objects. 
He pointed to her hair. "Paha ." Her eye. "I shta." Her ear. "Nftte." 
Her mouth. "Ihha" His regard strayed to her figure. She did not 
move or change expression. But with Bap watching, Matt lost his 
courage. He pointed instead to his own arm. "Ahschih" His leg. 
"Jdga." His foot. "Set 9 

Made more and more self-conscious by Bap's intent attention, 
Matt began to repeat the words he had already learned, striving 
to add emphasis to the impression that the occasion was nothing 
more to him than a language lesson. 

"You lose very much time," chided Bap. "Bap he will tell you 
the word for sleep Ajan. And the word for yes that is ohhoh" 

Matt glared across at Bap and then turned apologetically to 
Mountain Cherry. She was sinking to a seat on the edge of the 
bunk beside him. And for the first time she was smiling. 

Each day of that Cedar Island wintering seemed to Matt pleas- 
ingly interminable. He awoke slowly and lazily, sensing, while 
thinking was yet a part of dreaming, the fact that there was no 
occasion to wake, nevertheless finding a perpetual fresh surprise 
in the realization that he need not feel the familiar instant urge 
to be up and about a new day's labors. 

The world without was heavy with the hush of utter silence. 
Snow, drifting across the open lakes and ponds, had lodged against 
the island and sifted through the cedars to cover the cabin so 
thickly and softly that the wildest gale was inaudible to those 
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within. Their winter home was a snug, warm, hidden sanctuary 
from cold, from danger, from concern, even from thought. 

He stretched and yawned luxuriously, speculating first on his 
ability to sleep another hour, then on what he wanted for break- 
fast, and finally on the possibility that there might be a new and 
continuing snowfall to cover his tracks, thus permitting him to 
hunt beyond the center of the marsh without leaving a fatal trail 
leading back to their island citadel. 

Mountain Cherry, crouched over the rekindled fire, covertly 
watched him, eager to anticipate whether his mood favored her 
starting his breakfast or returning to his couch. 

Bending Reed enjoyed the privilege of Bap's later rising, which 
permitted her to lie longer abed, but she paid for the luxury by 
the agony of apprehension with which she lay tremblingly await- 
ing the first sign of his arousing. Bap's first move, as usual, was 
to bound to the door to inspect the weather. Bending Reed sat 
up, clutching the blankets about her, shivering with suspense and 
horror as she listened for the grunt or the shout that would an- 
nounce the verdict. When the weather was less boisterous than a 
downright blizzard and the temperature above twenty below, 
Bap's ritualistic instinct for cleanliness insisted upon morning 
baths for the cabin's inmates, a panic-inspiring project in which 
he took the most active part and over all features of which he de- 
lighted to preside. This morning a bright sun gleamed on the 
snowbank at the end of the tunnel that pierced the great drift 
before the door, and Bap's immediate shout broke stridently 
upon the cabin's peace and comfort. 

Stripping off their garments, the men drove their companions 
through the tunnel, tossed them into the snowbank, plunged in 
after them, scrubbed themselves and the protesting girls with 
snow, and cavorted amid the stinging ice crystals like South Sea 
Islanders sporting in the tropic surf, until Bending Reed and 
Mountain Cherry, at length escaping, fled, rosy and tingling, back 
to the warmth of the cabin. 

The wfld burst of activity was Bap's sole exertion for the day. 
Thereafter he seldom ventured from bed except to eat or to tease 
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the women. Most of the time he slept the complete, relaxed sleep 
of an animal or a child, during which he appeared to store up 
the energy he spent so excessively through other seasons of the 
year. 

Matt grudgingly enjoyed the novelty of his winter laziness, but 
he lacked Bap's gift for endless sleep. By no device or delay could 
the time required to rise, to bathe, and to breakfast be extended 
beyond midmorning. After that he went out to inspect, repair, and 
extend his labyrinth of tunnels through the snowdrifts heaped 
across the island. Though the chance of discovery by the Sioux was 
infinitely remote, Matt had developed his tunnel system until it 
would have been possible to flee from their cabin in any direction 
without once coming to the surface until they reached the second 
island away. 

One tunnel led to a snow cave at the end of the pond. Here he 
broke the new ice that had formed during the night and reopened 
his fishing hole. Presently a dozen pike and bass were gasping on 
the snow shelf beside him. Next he gathered the rabbits and 
prairie hens from his snares in the dense thickets of the second 
island north. This fish and game he added to their frozen food 
supply, which was stacked like cordwood in the escape tunnels. 
Finally, as night approached, he cut firewood and returned with 
some faint assurance that he had earned the cabin's welcome 
comfort. 

Bap rose and sat with him and they smoked and watched com- 
placently the unhurried preparation of their main meal of the 
day. The variety and plenty of their food store inspired Mountain 
Cherry and Bending Reed to undertake involved and interesting 
complexities of Indian cooking stewing smoked turkey breasts 
with dried huckleberries, frying pike fillets in deep goose fat 
flavored with wfld mint, broiling cakes of pounded wild cherry 
crusted with acorn meal in leek-scented bear's grease. To them the 
preparation of abundant food was the infinitely important rite it 
can be only to those who have frequently known famine. 

The fire filled the cabin with the warm glow of light and 
shadow, wreathed by the smoke from the men's pipes. The two 
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girls had removed their clothing, as was the Indian woman's cus- 
tom when engaged in domestic tasks in the privacy of her own 
lodge, and their smooth brown bodies assumed unself-consciously 
graceful attitudes as they hovered over their cooking. The air 
steamed pleasantly with the rich savor of cooking meat, the pun- 
gent tang of tobacco, and the permeating fragrance of sweet grass, 
the ever-present Indian perfume. 

The two men basked in the grateful recognition of their good 
fortune. Every immediate prospect was sensuously pleasing. Pres- 
ently they would eat extremely well, lingering over the process 
because there was always more. Then their couches awaited with 
the ultimate gratification to be accepted as naturally and regularly, 
under the circumstances of their cabin hibernation, as had been 
the satisfaction of their appetite for food. Time seemed to stand 
still on a moment of contentment. 

But spring brought an end to this indolence and peace. With 
the first thaw Matt was out with the beaver traps and Bap, remon- 
strating loudly if cheerfully, was forced to follow. The beaver were 
scarcer and warier than the autumn before. A succession of freezes 
and thaws made the worst type of trapping weather, requiring 
them to wade thigh-deep in slush, rotting ice, and snow water to 
tend to their trap lines. By the hardest work from dawn to dusk 
they were able to average barely more than a pelt a day. 

Meanwhile the cabin was no longer the cozy, wanning haven 
to which they could happily contemplate retiring at the end of the 
day's frigid labors, but had become instead the very abode of dis- 
content and strife. Their formerly docile and gracious companions 
had turned suddenly into embittered shrews, quarreling with each 
other, scolding the men, and enlarging upon their extreme distaste 
for every feature of their common existence. 

To the two girls the coming of spring meant an approaching 
separation from their lovers, and to this inevitable conclusion to 
the winter idyl they objected violently. They complained, neg- 
lected their work, lamented their fete, and wept as they referred 
with increasing frequency to the depth of their unappreciated 
attachment to their white protectors. This appeal to sentiment 
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troubled Matt most of all, for it made him feel vaguely ashamed 
as well as ridiculous. 

"They knew it was to be only for the winter," he protested. 
'They knew when they came nobody had any other idea." 

"The woman/ 1 observed Bap, "she is never ready to let go." 

When the ice went out of the Missouri and the moment to re- 
turn the women to the Omaha village had finally arrived, the 
situation became even more complicated. They hysterically re- 
fused to get into the canoe. They sat stubbornly on the ground. 
They spoke darkly of hanging themselves. Bap favored leaving 
them on Cedar Island, but Matt felt it a duty to make sure of 
their safe return to their homes. 

In this emergency Bap had one of his ready ideas bom of his 
wide experience with the unpredictable sex. In their hearing he 
proposed that he and Matt go on an overnight hunting trip to 
give the women time to think things over. Before setting out he 
surreptitiously opened the cache of trade goods on the southern 
island, the mere existence of which had been kept a carefully 
guarded secret from their cabin mates, and removed articles to 
the value of fifty dollars or so, carefully selecting baubles and 
trinkets calculated to strike the particular fancy of the Indian 
bdle. These, together with the paddles for the second canoe in 
which Bap had originally brought the girls from the Omaha town, 
he hid on Cedar Island near the cabin where they could certainly 
be found. 

"We promise to give them this much they go right on crying," 
Bap explained. Association with Matt was depriving Bap's English 
of some of its original flavor. "They think we give them maybe 
more. But when they see a chance to steal what they think we do 
not want them to have that will seem to them very different 
They will take the stuff and run. Then we will have no more 
worries about them." 

Matt was willing to try anything that might rid them of the 
women, whose society he could not now imagine having enjoyed 
during the winter. And with the river open he was burning with 
impatience to resume their interrupted journey. 



They paddled leisurely up the lagoon, discovered there was a 
possible portage from the head of the lagoon to the main river 
that would save them, when they started north with their full 
cargo, from taking the circuitous route around the big bend, spent 
the night, and returned to the cabin late the next afternoon. 

To their delight, it was deserted. The Omaha canoe was gone. 
The trifling cache of goods they had intended to be found had 
been found. Mountain Cherry and Bending Reed had taken the 
bait and departed. They were no longer the simple, grieving crea- 
tures whose laments grated on the masculine conscience, but un- 
grateful thieves who deserved no further consideration. 

"Like I say," crowed Bap, "when the Indian he see a chance to 
steal he cannot help himself." He blew a kiss out at the channel 
stretching through the reeds toward the lagoon. "Adieu, Mountain 
Cherry. Adieu, Bending Reed. We see you again the year the 
buffalo grow wings." 

Matt was looking at the ground where the Omaha canoe had 
been shoved off. Embedded in the mud was a single gleaming 
bright blue bead. 

"You didn't leave them any chiefs beads, did you?" he de- 
manded. 

"Do you think Bap then he is a fool?" shouted Bap angrily. 

Matt did not answer. The two men's eyes slowly met in the full 
horror of mutual comprehension. They turned together and ran. 

The bank on the southern island where their main stock of 
trade goods had been so carefully buried now presented a yawning, 
empty hole, the area about it littered with the remnants of the 
cedar-bough lining and elkskin cover to evidence the venomous 
energy with which the women had raided the cache. Working with 
the fury of rage and despair, they had taken not only the bait, 
which had served only to stir them to smell out the main store, 
but also the entire capital upon which the expedition depended. 

"I cover him up good," expostulated Bap. "Every stick. Every 
leaf. The miserable bitches they have the eye of the lynx and the 
nose of the weasel." He paused to consider and added softly, "The 
women they must get veiy mad with us." 
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Matt stared at the empty hole. So many plans, so carefully laid, 
so easily disrupted. The Aricara, the Mandan, the upper reaches 
of the Missouri, the Shining Mountains, until a moment ago so 
near, no more than a summer's journey, had suddenly faded into 
an immense distance. 
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part eight 



ONE 

Of all the personal disasters that could be inflicted by the vagaries 
of frontier fortune upon the individual, the most dreaded as well 
as the most common was to be taken captive by the Indians. To 
bring back a captive was the primary objective of the Indian 
warrior, since a captive, far more than a mere scalp, proved his 
valor and his ability to impose his will upon the enemy. Captivity 
was an experience to which thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren were subjected. A whole literature has grown up around the 
topic. Marah Blake became a captive under peculiarly painful 
circumstances. On her way to the station of her betrothed, she 
was taken on the day that was to have been her wedding day: 
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The hoofbeats of Colby's horse were noiseless in the pine needles 
and soft sand of the descending trail. He might have been gallop- 
ing in a dream. What might already have occurred in the little 
meadow ahead seemed still an utter impossibility. 

The glade was wreathed in clouds of lazily drifting powder 
smoke, the ground littered with the loads cast off by the stamped- 
ing horses of the pack train. Some of the horses were entangled 
by their lead ropes in the adjacent undergrowth, some were already 
placidly grazing, but most of them were plunging along the back 
trail up the next mountain. Forty or fifty people stood about, 
hardly moving, the women peering fearfully to locate members of 
their families, the men, their guns half lifted, staring stupidly at 
the surrounding forest. The weird silence persisted. People were 
still too dazed fully to realize either the intensity of their recent 
terror or their present relief from it. 

Of Marah, Colby caught no glimpse. He pulled in his horse. He 
felt a sudden choking reluctance to begin asking questions. 

Felix Twitty trotted up to his stirrup. "Big trouble was them 
Eastern horses, they stampeded at the first holler. Most o' the 
ruckus you heerd was them milishee jus* a-shuttin' their eyes and 
a-shootin' at the woods. Par's I can make out there ain't nobody 
what seed nary an Injun. I ain't had time yet to look fur no sign 
but by the way they worked I don't reckon they was more'n ten 
or a dozen o' them. Ben he's gone on back to the end o' the train 
to see how they made out there." 

Ben Crouch emerged from the far edge of the woods and came 
across the meadow at a long lope. 

"Nobody hurt," said Ben, ** 'cept fur two gals what stopped be- 
hind back a ways where the trail crosses the crik. They was aimin' 
to wash and pretty theysdves fur the weddin'. The Injuns they 
brained and scalped one and carried the tother one off." He 
paused, spat, and wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, 
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without once taking his eyes from Colby's face. "The one they 
carried off was yer woman." 

Quachake pushed his head and shoulders upward onto the over- 
hanging azalea until he could see over the top of the creek bank. 
He moved with such care that the wren singing on a branch not 
an arm's length above his head did not take flight. The quivering 
sprays of red, gold, and cream blossoms enfolded his oiled brown 
body. His inching upward was like that of a great torpid worm 
infesting the heart of the azalea's beauty. 

He was barely aware that his body was his own, having cere- 
monially abstained from food and sleep the three days he had 
stalked the pack train. Its sluggish needs and weaknesses no longer 
seemed interposed between the cleansed spirit within him and his 
perception of the world around him. The rich fragrance of the 
azalea and the shrill sweetness of the wren's song struck upon his 
senses with intoxicating force, but he was equally aware of the 
sunfish nuzzling its nest of pebbles in the stream below, of the elk 
rubbing against a pine stub halfway up the mountain behind 
him, and, as his fingers gently parted the grass, of the sharp scent 
of the ants running among the roots of the strawberries. 

With his attention on what he was about to see through the 
parting grass, his fingers, like unwatched faithless servants, tossed 
one of these strawberries into his mouth. Instantly he spat it out. 
He was momentarily stunned to realize how narrowly he had 
escaped pollution. He clutched the secret effigy of his personal 
manitou, the dried toad in the little medicine bag suspended on 
his chest, and made a brief agonized plea to whatever spirits might 
be hovering near that they overlook this contamination. 

Again he parted the grass and looked. The stream, escaping from 
its rockbound defile in the mountain at his back, from here on 
meandered across an open meadow until, a half mile away, it 
widened into the pond beside the stockade, gleaming there in the 
sunlight in all its raw, squat ugliness. The sense of outrage he had 
known as long as he could remember blazed up in him anew. In 
this pleasant little valley, as in so many others before it, the forest 



which had been intended to shelter all living things was being 
uprooted, the game upon which man was intended to live was 
being driven away, the world as its Maker had intended it to be 
was coming to an end. 

Studying the enemy's stronghold, he saw how often heads ap- 
peared above the parapet, how frequently rifle barrels were thrust 
out and withdrawn again from various loopholes. An unterrified 
garrison would have felt no need to make this foolish show of 
numbers and readiness. Most of the able-bodied men, as he had 
foreseen, had rushed off over the mountain to the relief of the 
pack train. 

Then he saw the four men, leading two horses, running up 
from the river bottom toward the station. This he had not fore- 
seen. Four extra men at the stockade might make a difference. 
But it was too late to turn bade now. He unhurriedly surveyed the 
edge of the forest curving around the south side of the little valley 
from the mountain to the main river until he had mapped the 
exact route he would take in working from each patch of cover 
to die next. 

At length he turned, still taking care to restrain his excitement; 
to look back up the creek into the mountains. The last shot had 
long since ceased to echo. He could hear no lesser sounds but he 
knew that by now the pursuit had begun to spread fanwise from 
the little meadow where the pack train had been stampeded. His 
companions, the three vagabond Cherokee and the four Shawnee 
boys, had scattered in as many different directions. No matter 
how astute the white trackers, they would range in many circles 
before untangling those faint trails. And the sun would be many 
handbreadths higher before they discovered that the one they 
wanted most to catch had trotted straight down the running 
stream to the very shadow of the stockade. There burst from him 
an involuntary grunt of pride in his own shrewd daring, and im- 
mediately he clutched his manitou to assure the spirits who had 
guided him thus far of his continued reliance upon them. 

He crouched down out of the bush and glanced at his captive. 
She lay face down against the bank, her feet still in the water, her 
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head and shoulders shadowed by a drooping spray of the azalea. 
He saw her with the same vivid clarity with which every sensation 
came to him today. The cluster of variegated blossoms brushing 
her seemed to be matching and exchanging colors with the colors 
that distinguished her. The yellow blooms were but little brighter 
than the hue of her long hair, the ends of which were entwined 
in his left hand; the cream ones had exactly the sheen of her skin 
where her shift had been torn across the back; and the red were 
not more red than the blood on her shoulder where he had hit 
her the last time she had fallen. 

Being a woman, she was an unclean creature whose mere prox- 
imity was a constant threat to the state of purity he had attained 
by much fasting and prayer. The whiteness of her skin stirred in 
him only hatred and aversion. Yet each time he glanced at her 
the sight filled him with intense pleasure, for she represented the 
most honorable trophy that a warrior could bring back to his 
people. A live captive was more eloquent testimony even than a 
scalp to the boldness with which he had ventured among the 
enemy. 

He rose and twitched the woman's hair. She got to her feet, in- 
stantly obedient. He kept his fist down at his thigh so that she 
was forced to stand before him with her head bowed. During their 
first desperate scramble down the boulder-strewn stream bed, she 
had given him few occasions to beat her. But she kept watching 
him as relentlessly as he watched her. She was watching him now, 
peering up consideringly through the curtain of hair pulled down 
over her face. He jerked her head lower so that she could see only 
the ankle-deep water in which they were standing. 

With his free hand he unwound the blue sflk dress which had 
been wrapped about his middle. The dress had been spread out 
over a bush beside her when he had come upon her and the other 
woman kneeling beside the stream. The brightness and smooth- 
ness of the material had caught his eye. Now, however, with the 
gauntlet past the stockade to be run, he could not afford to have 
the dinging folds overlaying the handles of the weapons in his 
belt. He jerked the woman's head up again and thrust the garment 
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at her. She took it quickly and made a move to put it on. He shook 
his head. It was not her white skin but the glittering blue cloth 
that he wanted protected. 

There was a smear of blood on the dress where it had rubbed 
against the other woman's scalp hanging at his belt. When his 
captive's fingers encountered this damp stain, she gasped and 
dropped the dress into the water. It required the severest blows 
he had yet given her to force her to pick it up again and wrap it 
around her. 

He squatted at the water's edge, studying the footprints he 
might have left while looking from the azalea. With a stick he 
carefully replaced leaves and pebbles that had been disturbed 
and straightened several bent blades of grass. Then he started 
running down the middle of the stream, by repeated hard jerks 
keeping the woman at a gait that exactly matched his own. The 
creek bed was sand and gravel here, making the going easier than 
it had been in the gorge behind. But there were gaps in the willows 
lining the bank, and at times it was necessary to crawl on hands 
and knees to avoid observation from the fort. 

At the azalea he had noted the tongue of brushland extending 
from the cover of the forest to the margin of the stream in the 
meadow and had selected this as the route by which to gain the 
edge of the forest for the circuit of the stockade. A bowshot before 
he reached this point, he thrust the woman flat in the water and 
raised himself with infinite care to steal another look over the 
bank. What he saw caused the taste of strawberry lingering on his 
tongue to bum like a coal of fire. 

Two of the four men who had come up from the river were 
emerging from the stockade. They circled the near side of the 
mfllpond, splashed through the creek, and headed directly for the 
tongue of brush. A black-and-white dog scampered before them. 
They were wary, watching, their rifles ready, but they pressed on 
with purpose. Their intention could only be to search the edges 
of the forest nearer the station. This search lay immediately across 
the escape route he had planned. 

He squatted down. He must choose now whether to keep on 
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toward the river or to turn back into the mountains, and either 
choice must lead to consequences no man, unaided, could possibly 
foresee. 

His gaze swept across the sky, surveyed the encircling wooded 
slopes, and returned to the nearby willows, searching desperately 
for the omen which would indicate whether or not the good for- 
tune which so recently had seemed his had now been withdrawn. 
Birds were the commonly chosen messengers from the spirit world, 
though sometimes the signal came from a cloud shaped like a bird, 
or from a tree speaking with the voice of a bird. But he caught 
no glimpse of any creature that flew, not even of the most distant 
hawk soaring above the ridges, heard no sound but that of the 
rippling water. Then he saw the toad and relief flowed over him. 
The toad was his personal totem, having appeared to him in the 
climactic dream of the third night of his initiation fast. Then it 
had guided his first steps into manhood. It could only have been 
expressly sent to guide him again now. The toad stared back at 
him with unblinking, jeweled eyes. After a moment it hitched 
about awkwardly and took an ungainly hop directly to the west- 
ward. He knew then that he was to go on. He shortened his grip 
on the woman's hair, so that he could keep her more nearly 
abreast of him and the better control her slightest movement^ and 
set out to wriggle across the marsh. 

There was some difficulty at first in requiring his captive to move 
forward without raising her hips and shoulders. But after a few 
hard raps from the handle of his tomahawk she learned to squirm 
along beside him with the necessary froglike motion of thighs and 
forearms. Thereafter, all went well enough until, just before they 
reached the edge of the forest, they came upon a shallow slough 
that the pasturing stock from the station had trampled into a 
wallow. The mud and water had been churned into a scummy 
ooze that was as black as tar and stank of rotting vegetation and 
worse. Here the woman drew back, shaking her head and stub- 
bornly refusing to lower her body into the slime. A shower of new 
blows, even the threat of the naked blade of his knife pressed 
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against her throat, failed to move her. She merely stared at the 
mud and continued to shake her head. 

A number of torments occurred to him that would sooner or 
later change her mind but, sprawled here in the open where they 
might be discovered at any instant, there was no time for such 
experiments. He was about to give the knife a last angry thrust, 
putting one end, at least, to her rebellion, when he remembered. 
He took the scalp from his belt and dangled it before her. Recent 
wettings had given it the appearance of a fresh scalp from which 
blood still dropped. It was astonishing to note with what horror 
she regarded this simple object. With a moan of anguish she 
crept despairingly down into the mud. 

Hidden in the willows at the edge of the forest beyond the 
slough was a spring. He paused here, the woman snatching at the 
opportunity to wash while he looked through the willows toward 
the stockade. Many heads, all of women and boys and Negroes, 
were visible over the nearer parapet. They were evidently watching 
the movements of the two white men. These he could not see 
though he knew they must be beating the brush along the edges 
of the forest between him and the river. 

He jerked the woman to her feet and started trotting due west 
through the forest, masked from the view of those in the stockade 
by the belt of fallen trees which the white settlers, enlarging their 
clearing, had cut in late winter and which were still too green 
for them to bum. 

The woman gave him no trouble. She continued to make every 
effort to adapt her pace to his. She still could have no way of 
guessing that help for her might be waiting just ahead or that she 
was actually within a long rifleshot of the very stockade toward 
which this morning she had been journeying. 

He was not deeply concerned even when the black-and-white 
dog began to bark. He was taking the way that he was intended 
to take, the way that had been prepared for him. Seeing the sud- 
den dawn of hope in the woman's eyes when she heard the sound 
of the dog's barking, he forced her face down under the branches 
of a fallen tree. Then he planted his feet on her out-spread hair 
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to keep her motionless, crouched amidst the shielding foliage with 
bow and arrow ready, and waited. The dog's shrill outcry ap- 
proached, became increasingly excited, reached a pitch of hysteria, 
and ceased with the twang of the bowstring. 

He fingered his manitou gratefully. That had been a long shot, 
true to the throat The two white men were already in sight, 
circling through the more open woods to the left. They moved 
nervously, jerkily, like men taut with apprehension, and yet like 
determined men, bent on confronting whatever they had to fear. 
Soon they would come upon the dog's body, transfixed by his 
arrow. 

Here was the crisis fully to test the omen. TTie white men edged 
nearer. He began to pray calmly. He knew something would 
happen. 

And then it did. There came a faint outbreak of yelling across 
the valley. The people of the ambushed pack train were stream- 
ing down the trail into sight of the stockade. The two men, for- 
getting their concern with the meaning of the dog's sudden silence, 
hallooed excitedly and started off at a run across the meadow. The 
gates of the station flew open and the inhabitants rushed out to 
greet and question the new arrivals. Under cover of all this con- 
fusion, to jog along behind the belt of fallen timber until he 
had reached the bank of the great river was a matter no more 
complicated than had been the hop of the toad. 

He was not even greatly elated to find the canoe. This too had 
been intended for him. The four men with the horses, who had 
used it last, had been too hurried to hide it well. And he had very 
little more trouble finding one of the paddles, where it had been 
tossed under a nearby bush. 

Gliding downriver under cover of the overhanging trees along 
the nearer, white man's bank of the Ohio, his captive prone in the 
canoe before him, he knew that he was safely away. But he did not 
relax his vigilance or temper his exertion. He rounded Middle 
Island, paddled westward up the nearest creek as far as the depth 
of water would permit, weighted the canoe with stones and sank 
it from sight back of a beaver dam, and kept on going until dark- 



ness found him a white man's two-day journey from the river that 
marked the border of the white man's country. 

Even here he camped with as much care as if pursuit were at 
his heels. He was determined that no fault or weakness of his 
should taint the fortune that had been granted him. He secured 
his captive for the night by placing her on her back on the ground, 
laying across her chest a pole to which he tied her outstretched 
arms at wrist and elbow, looped a grapevine from her neck to a 
tree, spread her legs wide, and fastened her ankles to stakes. She 
would be stiff in the morning but she would not creep away dur- 
ing the night, even though his fatigue caused him to fall into the 
deepest sleep. He did not make a fire but broke his fast with a 
handful of charred com flour mixed with maple sugar, after sacri- 
ficing a portion by scattering it on the ground in the direction of 
the four winds. 

One more handful of this warpath ration remained in the bear- 
skin pocket attached to his belt. There was need, as well, to keep 
up the woman's strength. He crawled over to her, took a pinch 
of the sugared flour between thumb and finger, felt for her mouth 
in the darkness and thrust it between her lips. She turned her face 
violently away, struggling as far as her bonds would permit to 
avoid the touch of his hands. He seized her by the jaw and held 
her still while he forced some of the flour into her mouth. He then 
waited for the taste to make her aware she had need to eat. Pres- 
ently she ceased to spit and lay quiet except for occasional shud- 
ders. After a while she began to chew, at first tentatively and then 
with more decision. When he offered her more she opened her 
mouth obediently. She choked a number of times but continued 
to eat as long as he fed her. 

He lay back to rest, but while the stars moved across the whole 
space between the pine and the sycamore overhead he did not 
sleep. He found too much satisfaction in gazing through the dark- 
ness at the dim form of his captive and in contemplating the great 
good fortune that had been his during the past day. He recalled 
that when he had come upon the two women at the stream he 
had realized at once that he could not single-handed cany away 
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both as captives. It had been his first impulse to take the yellow- 
haired one's scalp because it would have made a showier piece 
when stretched on a ring and decorated. But the dark-haired one 
had fainted at tie first sight of him so that he had had no choice. 
Even in this minor circumstance he now realized his fortune had 
been good. For this one had proved strong in body and spirit. She 
had been able to keep up. Not once since she had been taken had 
she surrendered to useless lamentation. He could be certain that 
she would live through the hard journey still to be made before 
he could parade her before his people. 

Forty or fifty young braves, too excited to wait for the general 
muster of the Shawnee nation under Blue Jacket and McKee, 
rode before Ogden and Brant, whooping and yelling and showing 
off their horsemanship. In Ogden there was an equal excitement. 
Before him glittered the dream of every young officer a sudden 
emergency requiring him to exercise independent command. His 
two cannon were the solid nucleus around which the whole effort 
must crystallize. Brant, McKee, Elliott, Blue Jacket, Andrew 
Thompson, Half King, Hopocan and Simon Girty, all wielding 
varying and overlapping degrees of authority, must come to see 
that the one way to compose their many differences was tacitly to 
look to him for leadership. 

In camp that night he lay in his blanket, staring up at the bright- 
ness of the stais in the rain-washed sky and listening to the up- 
roar raised by the Indians as they feasted on their buffalo. Their 
wild yells brought wilder replies out of the distant silence of the 
forest the howl of a wolf, the scream of a panther, the bellow 
of a buffalo. All the primitive forces of the wilderness seemed 
ready to gather at his command. His was not to be a mere cap- 
taincy over drilled and obedient soldiers. In his legion were to be 
savages, storms, wild beasts, rushing streams, impenetrable forests, 
and vast distances. Again he thought of Clive, who had taken 
advantage of the strange, the unknown, and the outlandish to 
add an empire to the crown. Before him there might lie an equal 
opportunity. 
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With the first streaks of dawn he was up. He would have 
thought his Indian companions, wearied and gorged by their night- 
long frolic, might have been reluctant to rise so early. But no 
sooner was it realized that he was astir than his excitement seemed 
communicated to them. They mocked one another's discomfiture, 
ran cheerfully to catch their horses, and rode on ahead again, 
gnawing blackened bones they had snatched from the ashes and 
striking at each other's mounts in attempts to make them buck. 

"Perhaps you have a talent for managing them/' said Brant. 
"We Indians are like children. Of the task that is scheduled or 
routine or familiar we tire at once. But when surprised by some- 
thing unexpected or novel, no effort is too great." 

Ogden laughed But secretly he was delighted by Brant's ob- 
servation. 

By noon they were approaching Amaquah, the westernmost 
Shawnee town which lay in a tributary creek bottom no more than 
a couple of miles from the sandspit on the Great Miami where 
the guns were parked. The trail broadened as it dipped toward 
the flat and he caught occasional glimpses of cornfields through the 
thinning forest. At a turn ahead the Shawnee suddenly pulled in 
their horses. 

In a glade beside the trail a Shawnee warrior was squatted be- 
fore a very old Indian woman seated on the ground. He was peer- 
ing into the mirror she held up to him while he put the finishing 
touches to his toilet, using paints and ornaments from a basket 
in her lap. His heavy-featured face, thick chest, great, lumpy shoul- 
ders, and short, bandy legs gave him the unpleasant appearance o{ 
an oversized dwarf. The folds of a civilized woman's blue silk 
gown, draped like a cape about his upper torso, kept getting in his 
way as he continued with the most painstaking care to cover his 
visage and body with painted designs that much accentuated his na- 
tive ugliness. 

Brant briefly questioned one of the young Shawnee. "He is a 
warrior of Amaquah named Quachake that is to say the Toad," 
Brant explained to Ogden. "He has just come back from the Vir- 
ginia frontier with a captive. The old woman is his grandmother, 
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who has come out with his primping basket so that he may 
properly adorn himself before parading into town with his prize/' 

It was not until then that Ogden, leaning forward, saw the cap- 
tive. A white woman lay asleep on the ground behind the Toad, 
with her face pillowed on her outflung arms as though she had 
pitched forward to the ground in utter exhaustion at this last 
pause in her long journey. The relaxed grace of her posture sug- 
gested that she was young and Ogden guessed she was of fair 
complexion, though this was not easy to determine since her long 
hair was matted with mud, leaves, twigs, and dried blood; wherever 
her body showed through the tattered rags that clothed her the 
skin was discolored by sunburn, scratches, and bruises. These rags 
seemed once to have been undergarments. They were not of com- 
mon frontier homespun but of good linen. Little enough of her 
clothing had been spared by the thickets through which she had 
passed. Her legs and hips had had all covering torn from them 
except for a remnant of petticoat twisted into the shape of a 
breechclout. Other scraps and strips of fabric had been wrapped 
and knotted about her upper arms and shoulders in pitiful evi- 
dence that she had been driven to relinquish modesty for the sake 
of guarding her flesh against raking briers. Her exhaustion must 
have been complete, for she slept on, undisturbed by the tram- 
pling of the horses and the noisy gabble of their riders. 

Ogden's first reaction was a sense of outrage that the nakedness 
of a white woman should be thus exposed to these grinning young 
savages. They seemed much diverted by this misshapen Quachake's 
martial success. There seemed to develop some playful question as 
to whether his captive was only sleeping or actually dead. Quachake 
imperturbably continued his efforts at adornment. One of the 
Shawnee slipped sidewise on his horse and prodded the sleeping 
woman with his toe. She did not stir. One of the Mingo extended 
his lance, contrived of a bayonet lashed to the end of a staff of 
ash, and stuck the point into her hip. 

Ogden's cry of protest was so sharp that the Indians looked at 
him with puzded curiosity. Then the woman began to rise slowly 
to her feet and they were amused again, showering Quachake with 
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congratulations because his captive was not dead after all. Ogden 
saw that in her bruised and beaten face her dark blue eyes shone 
with a strange beauty undiminished by the misfortunes that had 
in so many ways disfigured her. There was weary defiance in her 
gaze as she looked at the Indians, but when she saw Ogden's scar- 
let uniform and white face she was ashamed and folded her arms 
over her breasts. He sprang to the ground, tore off his cloak, and 
wrapped it about her. 

She turned quickly to look into his face, leaned nearer as if to 
see him more clearly, even clutched his arm to convince herself 
that a white man actually stood at her side offering protection. 
Then she turned to look fearfully toward Quachake. 

The mounted Indians had fallen stonily silent. The old woman 
cackled discordantly. Quachake twisted to look, rose from his 
squat, and leaped toward Ogden with a growl of rage. His painting 
had progressed until his face was barred with broad stripes of red 
and blue and his arms and limbs with splotches of red, green, and 
white. Were it not for the buffalo horns set in his headdress and 
the silver ring swinging in his nose, he might well have passed for 
the toad for which he was named. He snatched the cloak from the 
woman's shoulders and threw it on the ground. 

"Do not move, Walter," said Brant quickly, wheeling his horse 
nearer. "He thought that when you put your coat on her you were 
claiming his captive." 

The woman closed her eyes and braced herself. She was obvi- 
ously so accustomed to beating she no longer cringed or tried to 
dodge. She merely waited. Pity drove Ogden from exasperation to 
anger. 

"I am claiming her," he said. "Indians often ransom their pris- 
oners. Thaf s what I want him to do. I'm buying her from him. 
I'll give him the doak. And a pistol, besides. More if he wants it." 

He drew one of his silver-mounted pistols and tossed it down 
on the cloak. By gestures he indicated the nature of his intentions. 
Quachake's reply was to grasp the ends of the woman's hair and 
to jerk her around behind him. Ogden's hand went to the hilt of 
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his sword. But before he could draw it, Brant had bent from his 
saddle to grasp his wrist. 

There was a restless movement among the Indian horsemen. 
They seemed to be gathering about Quachake. He could see with 
what instant hostility they were regarding him. He had raised the 
issue. He had elected to champion a captive merely because she 
was of his race. They were accepting the challenge and ranging 
themselves against him with an equally instinctive prejudice. So 
soon was the gay fellowship of the early morning forgotten. Even 
the eyes of Brant were no longer warm and friendly; they were 
opaque, like slate. 

"I cannot permit you to do anything foolish, Lieutenant Og- 
den," he said. "Forgive me, but I must insist that you try to under- 
stand. This is no time to make him offers for his captive. He is 
about to make the entrance of a hero into his native town. He 
will not forego that pleasure. Wait. Later he may be more willing to 
listen. At a more suitable moment I will try to persuade him to 
sell you the woman/' 

Ogden was too angry to heed Branf s words but he could not 
ignore the grip of Brant's hand. To attempt to break that grip 
meant an unseemly scuffle. The respect due his uniform was im- 
portant even in this savage gathering, perhaps more so here than 
in any other. 

"Very well," he said. He called out to the captive woman. "You 
heard what he said. He is Captain Brant and I am Lieutenant 
Ogden. Try to be patient a little longer. Well find some way to 
help you." 

Brant laughed and said something which brought an answering 
laugh from the Shawnee warriors. He dismounted, smiling, picked 
up Ogden's pistol, and helped him on with his coat The crisis 
had passed. 

"I told them it was no wonder you were so quick to want her," 
expkined Brant. "I reminded them that it had been long since you 
had had a young white woman." 

They mounted and rode on, the young Shawnee again swarming 
before them, laughing amiably and discussing Ogden's predica- 
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ment with friendly, sympathetic interest illustrated by flatteringly 
indecent gestures. He could see that Brant's explanation had com- 
pletely restored their good humor and re-established him in their 
favor. But he could see even more clearly the last glimpse he 
had had of the captive woman as she had stood with head bowed 
in submission beside the Toad. 

At last^ as the evening darkened, he dozed fitfully. His thoughts 
seemed to become images advancing upon him out of the shad- 
ows. He saw the squat, sturdy little cannon gleaming with Ser- 
geant Wdb/s polish, the Union Jack snapping in the sun over 
his tent, the faces of McKee and Elliott and Blue Jacket and 
Brant turned to him in council, Indians swarming to join him, 
brandishing their weapons, launching their canoes, following him 
through the wilderness. But more often he saw the captive's in- 
tense blue eyes regarding him reproachfully. 

Brant came in with a candle and a mug of rum and coffee. 

"I could hear you were not resting, Walter," he said. "Perhaps 
a hot drink will quiet you." 

Ogden sat up and took the mug. 'Thank you, Joseph. Lord 
knows I'm tired enough to need rest. But I can't stop thinking. 
How many warriors wffl McKee raise? How many will come from 
Sandusky? If few should we wait or start? If many how will we 
feed them?" He took a sip from the mug. "And as if that were not 
enough I can't get the thought of that poor woman out of my 
head. When are you going to try to do something about her?" 

"So. You are still troubled about her. Then be at ease. I will go 
now and see if I cannot talk reason to this Quachake so that he 
will sdl her to you. Then you will be able to sleep." He glanced 
doubtfully at the cot. 'Tour cot is very narrow. I will bring you 
my buffalo robe/* 

Ogden sprang up, spilling some of his ram and coffee. "Damn it, 
I don't want to sleep with the unhappy creature. I just want to 
help her. Surdy you're civilized enough to comprehend that." 

Brant laughed indulgently. "I'm civilized enougjh to see that 
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you are a good man, Walter. But good men are also men. I will 
go now and when I come back I will bring her with me." 

He went out. But when he came back after several hours he 
came back alone. 

"Never have I worked so hard to please a man," he said. "I 
agree with you. That Quachake is a monster. Reason is a stranger 
to him. The affair becomes much more difficult than I would 
have guessed." 

"What did you offer him?" 

"I offered him nothing. I approached him as one who wanted 
to be his friend. He was overjoyed to have me in his house. He 
thinks of me as the greatest Indian since Pontiac. Yet I made our 
talk the comfortable talk of equals. I admitted that I myself hoped 
to make a small profit as go-between. I told him that you did 
not want the woman too much but that you were rich and accus- 
tomed to paying well even for what you only wanted a little. I 
advised him to set a high price and then come down very slowly 
until he had found out the most that you would pay. He listened. 
He would do almost anything to please me. But he will not sdl 
the woman at any price." 

"Is he crazy?" 

"He is very stubborn/* 

"Can it be that the animal gains that much satisfaction from 
her?" 

"Under the blanket, you mean? It is evident, my friend, that 
you have much yet to learn about Indians. I will explain to you 
for it has to do with the behavior of warriors and that may deeply 
concern you in the days ahead of us. A warrior always thinks first 
of what he considers his purity. To guard this purity he lives by 
certain rules. He will not eat some kinds of food or the flesh of 
some animals, for example, or of animals killed in this way or that 
and, at times, when he is actually at war, he wfll not eat any- 
thing. He keeps himself pure by baths and prayers and by doing 
all the most common things he does in certain special ways. Most 
of all he will avoid intercourse with women whenever he is at war 
or even planning to go to war. At every other time he wfll only 
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take women of his own people who he knows have been from 
girlhood taught their own special purification rites, particularly at 
certain times of the moon. To break the least of these rules he 
thinks will contaminate him and thus destroy his strength. Even 
if this woman happens to please Quachake, he will wait until she 
has learned the cleanliness rites Indian women must practice and 
has learned the language and manners of his people so that the 
way she says and does things will not a hundred times a day bring 
ill luck upon his head, and then, if she still pleases him, he may 
take her as wife. But until then he will touch her only with a 
club." 

"Then why does he not save himself the risk of so many mis- 
fortunes by getting her out of his house as fast as he can?" 

"Because he has had a dream. In this dream he has been told 
his luck depends upon keeping her in his house. If this is true then 
it is very serious. An Indian will always do what he is told in a 
dream. But I am not so sure that it is true. The story of the dream 
may be only an excuse. It might be only his vanity as a warrior 
that causes him to keep her. Always before, people have laughed at 
him because he was so earnest and so ugly and so unlucky. Never 
before has he had a success. Now they still laugh but it is in a 
different way and he no longer has to hide from their laughter. 
He can sit in front of his house and smoke his pipe in peace while 
people come to look at the scalp he has taken and the captive he 
has taken. These are the badges of his manhood. It may be that 
he finds more pleasure in them than he could in the scarlet cloak 
or anything else you might give him." 

"One woman's scalp and another woman's misery -fine badges 
of manhood. I beg your pardon, Captain Brant. I meant nothing 
personal," He hoped Brant would take offense. An open honest 
quarrel would be a relief. 

But Brant merely bowed in polite acknowledgment of the apol- 
ogy and continued: "I had a moment's talk with the captive. Her 
name is Marah Blake. She is grateful for your interest. She would 
say little about her family. She is probably wise. She may have a 
father or a brother or a husband that the Shawnee have reason to 
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dislike. Indians can be very oppressive with a captive they find is 
related to some man who's had luck against them. But she did say 
that her people are well to do and that if you get a chance to 
bargain you should spare no expense since they will be able to 
reimburse you." 

"This morning you told me to wait until tonight. What is the 
chance you tell me now I must wait for?" 

"The chance that in a day or two the novelty will wear off 
that Quachake will then begin to think more sensibly of the wealth 
he might have in exchange. Or the chance that when McKee 
comes his very great influence over the Shawnee will make a 
difference." 

"There's another chance you've yet to mention," said Ogden. 
"That's the chance that I, a white man, wfll not sit here in my 
tent looking the other way while a pack of savages slowly kick a 
white woman to death. Why do you talk always of the circum- 
spection with which I must behave? Why must we consider only 
the sensibilities of that toad? There's a chance that appeals more 
to me. That's to go to him with a pistol in one hand and a ransom 
in the other and let him take his choice. Why shouldn't I want 
to take that chance?" 

"Because there's something you want more." 

"What's that?" 

Brant's smile was more kindly and tolerant than ever. 'To do 
your duty as a soldier. You came here to inspire the Indians to 
make a united military effort not to stir up trouble among them." 

Marah raised herself inch by inch from the tattered blanket on 
the earthen floor. The first gray of dawn appeared at the doorway, 
but all was still dark in Quachake's house. She remained carefully 
stooped to avoid brushing against the pack of moldering muskrat 
pelts and the skin of rancid bear's oil which hung from the roof 
over her sleeping place. During her few days here she had become 
more familiar with every feature of this foul hovel than with any 
pkce she had ever known. 

Before taking a step she felt cautiously with one bare foot to 
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make sure she did not bring her weight down on a bone splinter, 
or pecan shell, or cornhusk, or anything else that might crackle or 
rustle among the trash littering the floor around the fire pit, and 
before taking another step she paused again to listen to Nocum- 
thau's breathing. The old woman slept only in snatches and when 
aroused was more disagreeable even than usual. If she was awak- 
ened she would make a disturbance certain to prevent the morning 
bath that was the one slight solace of Marah's day. A peculiarly 
annoying aggravation of her captive existence was the derisive and 
often threatening frustration of her every impulse toward cleanli- 
ness. 

Scarcely daring to breathe, she crept past the sleeping Nocum- 
thau and on past Quachake's empty couch until she had gained 
the doorway. Here she bent, shivering, to avoid the scalp of Sally 
Lynn hanging above the door and went out. The open air was 
purer only by contrast to the fetid interior of the wigwam. With 
the sudden influx of hundreds of Indians, their spreading encamp- 
ments had contaminated the whole valley. The cool of dawn was 
sharp with the mingled odors of spoiling meat, horse dung, damp 
ashes, and human excrement. Did she manage to survive, she 
would always remember the smells of her captivity more keenly 
even than the blows. 

An uneasy quiet had settled over the Indian camp. The night- 
long din of drumbeats, songs, and yells had subsided. Even the thin 
high screams of the new captive had ceased. As always when un- 
observed, Marah felt the impulse to flee. If she had no greater 
success than to be alone a few hours in the fresh green sanctuary 
of the forest this seemed a reward worth any risk. But she remem- 
bered too well the one time she had made the attempt. The fourth 
night after her capture Quachake had forsaken his fast by gorging 
on the still-steaming flesh of a freshly killed deer until he had 
become ill. Doubled up by cramps, he had taken less than his 
usual care with her bonds. She had been able to untwist the grape- 
vine and to slip away. She must have had many hours' start before 
daybreak made it possible for him to follow her tracks. Mingled 
despair and hope had given her added stamina. She had run on 
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without stopping all the next day and the next night and had 
thereafter paused only for snatches of rest. But the terror of that 
flight was the sorest affliction of all the many she had suffered. 
With every mfle she straggled onward she had felt the growing 
certainty that his pursuit was gaining, that like some great hound 
he was snuffling along her trail, bound sooner or later to bring her 
into view, to dose in on her, to pull her down. She had not been 
mistaken. Late the third day this had happened. 

Two riders came along the trail behind Quachake's house, walk- 
ing their horses in the direction of the English camp. It was still 
too dark to distinguish the color of their uniforms, but by the 
jingle of military accouterments she judged them to be Brant and 
the young English lieutenant. She was grateful to the Englishman, 
who had been so ill at ease among the Indians every time she had 
seen him. His kindness had not been completely ineffectual, for 
the strip of calico had been a gift that under the circumstances had 
meant more to her than any she ever before had received. For a 
second she considered running out into the trail to accost him 
with her whispered thanks. She decided against it. She had learned 
the wisdom of attracting the least attention possible on all occa- 
sions. 

She descended the sloping beach, swiftly unbraiding her hair. 
The lake, gleaming palely, was like glass, shivered gently here and 
there by a rising fish or the wake of a cruising duck. The smell 
of reeds and wet sand was pleasantly wholesome. Shaking her hair 
down, she walked out slowly. As the cool, dean water rose along 
her thighs she lifted her dress and finally drew it off over her head. 
Reaching a depth at which the water lapped against her breasts, 
she ddiberatdy lowered herself beneath the surface, enjoying the 
sense of escape into a world where nothing unclean touched her. 
Then she fdl vigorously to scrubbing her skin, her hair, and her 
dress. Finally she lay back, her hair floating about her, the most 
secret parts of her body receptive to the cleansing caress of the 
water, able for the moment to fed free of every Indian taint. 

Nocumthau's screech shattered the morning calm. It was getting 
light enough to see the old woman dancing at the water's edge, 
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brandishing her stick in an ecstasy of rage. Marah waded slowly 
shoreward. When she was waist deep she paused to wring out her 
dress and slip it over her head. In the summer morning sun it 
would dry quickly enough on her body and in shrinking would 
merely fit her the better. She moved on until she was ankle deep 
and again paused to wring and shake out her hair and then de- 
liberately to braid it. Nocumthau frothed, but rheumatism had 
given her so great a fear of water that she would not so much as 
wet her feet. She scrambled about for stones and shells to throw 
but these were easily dodged. Finally, as Marah had foreseen, she 
was exhausted by her own rage and collapsed on the beach in a 
paroxysm of coughing. 

Marah walked around her, watching her spasms with interest 
and with a faint hope that she might choke. Her hatred for the 
old hag was deeper even than her aversion to Quachake. He beat 
her more severely, but only when he was angry or for what he con- 
sidered reason. Nocumthau took pleasure in inflicting pain and 
between beatings nagged at her constantly with unnecessary in- 
dignities. 

In the wigwam Marah built up the fire and took advantage of 
her momentary privacy hastily to scrape the cooking utensils, some- 
thing which had never been done before and which she would 
not have been allowed to do in Nocumthau's presence. She as 
hastily put them down as the old woman came staggering in, still 
too exhausted to make immediate trouble, and fell on her couch, 
mumbling vague threats. Marah handed her a bowl of the brew 
from the family cooking pot that stood always by the fire and into 
which was dropped anything even faintly edible that Nocumthau 
had picked up during her daily scavenging about the outskirts of 
the town melon rinds, fish entrails, dogs' paws. Nocumthau had 
been hungry so often during her long life that when anything more 
substantial came to hand she hoarded it fiercely until putrefaction 
forced her to relinquish it to the pot. 

Marah dipped another bowl and compelled herself to eat She 
would have preferred to starve, but starvation was a luxury she 
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could not permit herself. She had to keep up her strength if she 
was to live, and she was determined to live. 

Later, when the time came to go for wood, Nocumthau re- 
mained morosely on her couch. Marah waited, watchfully, know- 
ing some new outburst was imminent She was expected always 
to guess what was wanted of her next. Nocumthau began to glare 
as if Marah were being deliberately disobedient. Suddenly she 
leaped to her feet, snatched up a stick of firewood and presented 
it accusingly to Marah. When Marah reached for it she jerked it 
back and attempted to strike her with it, accompanying the assault 
with a torrent of screaming threats. Marah dodged and ran out, 
realizing with surprise and delight that she was being ordered to 
go get the wood and that Nocumthau was not going with her. 
Never before had she been allowed to go so far unattended. The 
privilege of being alone and off guard for an hour was a great 
luxury. 

The Indian camps were awakening to a new day of idleness and 
mischief and she was glad that her path led through the cornfields 
out of sight of them. She had learned, however, that there was less 
actually to fear from Indian men than from Indian women. It was 
the women and children who took the greater pleasure in trou- 
bling a captive. 

A number of squaws were already in the woods but were de- 
voting more attention to gossip than to gathering fuel. Marah cir- 
cled to avoid coming too near them. Deeper in the forest she saw 
the old white squaw, Martha Gunn, and she moved on to join her. 
Nocumthau had always objected to conversation between the 
two. Martha Gunn did not even look up. 

"If s all right," said Marah. "Nocumthau's not watching. She 
didn't come with me/' 

'There be sharper eyes nor Nocumthau's a-watchin'," said 
Martha, remaining bent over her bundle of fagots. 

"Whose?" 

'Take yerself a look down by thet dead sycamore." 

Marah casually looked behind her. Some distance away, two 
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young Mingo warriors appeared to be idly discussing a hawk's nest 
in the top of the tree. 

"But why should they he watching me? Nobody but Nocum- 
thau ever has before." 

"I dunno. But they bin a-doin' it since daylight. And more o' 
Brant's bunch is a-watchin 7 Abner Gower." 

To Marah the mere mention of the name Gower was as inspir- 
ing as a sudden flourish of trumpets. It was only on painful sec- 
ond thought that she recalled by how far the name Abner Gower 
failed to signify Colby Gower. 

Martha looked up to observe the effect of her announcement 
on Marah. "Now don't put on like you got no notion what he 
might be a-doin' here. He's kin to Colby Gower and since Simon 
Girty got in las' night everybody knows Colby's the man yuh 
was a-manyin f up with the day Quachake tuk yuh." 

Marah instinctively trusted old Martha Gunn. She was not 
attempting to mislead her. She truly did not know what to think 
of Abner Cowers arrival. Colby had seldom mentioned his black- 
sheep cousin, and then most disparagingly. In Marat's mind he 
had remained the vague figure of a ne'er-do-well Gower who 
drifted among the Indians because he had no stomach for the ef- 
fort required to make something of himself among white men. 
Yet the faintest glimmer of a break in the pall of hopelessness 
that had hung over her was intensely interesting. 

"I don't know him/' she said. *1 can't believe his being here 
has anything to do with me. But what could he do even if he 
wanted to?'* 

"Don't stand there like yer a-listenin' to me. Keep on a-workin'. 
Here take this hatchet and cut yersdf some real sticks." Martha 
sat on a log, removed one of her frayed moccasins, and became 
deeply absorbed in paring a callus with her knife. She continued 
speaking, low voiced, her head bowed. "Ain't no white man kin do 
more fer yuh ifn he's a mind to. He knows injuns better'n 
McKee and he's got a sight more friends amongst 'em mostly 
no-account ones but they's more o' thet kind and they make more 
noise. He knows his way 'round this country better'n anybody 
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a-settin' in thet council las' night. That's why the minute he got 
here they had him in and listened to what he had to say." 

It was a topsy-turvy world on this side of the Ohio, Marah re- 
flected. Qualities that made a man scorned on the other side 
made him a figure of consequence here. The stir of hope within 
her had the sharpness of pain. She must not let herself expect 
anything. "You told me yourself there was no way Lieutenant 
Ogden could help me," she argued. "He's in command here. This 
Abner Gower has no position at all. What can he do?" 

"More'n if he was a captain. Injuns is allus jealous o' command- 
ers. They don't like nobody a-tellin' f em what to do. But Abner's 
low enough for them to count him like he was one o' them. 
They'll put up with things from him they'd never stand f er from 
an English officer like Ogden or an agent like McKee or even a 
common no-good like Simon Girty, who's paid to fetch orders to 
'em. He kin help yuh some if n that's what he's here fer." 

"I still can't believe that it is/' said Marah. "He knows nothing 
about me. I can't think he came here except by chance." 

"There's them on the council what thinks different dse why 
did they right off set a watch on the two o'yuh?" observed Martha 
shrewdly. She put away her knife and began tying a grapevine 
around her bundle of wood. "Now yuh got no call to git yer hopes 
up. White men what makes their livin' offn injuns soljers and 
agents and traders and sech they is allus aimin' to ketch one an- 
other up. Might be they got no better reason fer watchin' Abner." 

But the faintest hope, once recognized, was not easily disowned. 
"There must be some way I could see him," said Marah. 

"No. Act like you don't know he's there. Wait fer him to make 
his move. IFn he don't make none 111 see what I can find out." 
Martha swung the bundle of wood to her shoulders. "Long about 
sundown make out like you got a call and meet me in the rushes 
below Quachake's house." 

The day dragged on endlessly for Marah. By the most rigid dis- 
cipline she had forced herself to accept and endure the wretched 
realities of her captivity. The sudden prospect of relief, however 
dim, undid all her effort. She searched her memory for every con- 
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temptuous reference to Abner ever made by Colby, in order to 
remind herself that she would be a fool to place the slightest re- 
liance upon him. Yet her thoughts kept darting back to the fact 
that a kinsman of Colby's was actually in Amaquah, and each time 
her heart leaped. 

Toward noon a new bedlam broke out on the ridge and was re- 
echoed throughout the Indian camps. The main body of Delaware, 
Wyandot, and Ottawa from Sandusky was arriving. Warriors 
rushed along the trail past Quachake's house to join the people of 
Amaquah in welcoming the reinforcements streaming down from 
the ridge. The leaves on the trees and the water of the lake seemed 
to quiver in the waves of war whoops and gunshots. Marah trem- 
bled, as well. There seemed no end to the number of her adver- 
saries. In the midst of so great a savage horde surely no power 
could aid her. However, she gained a temporary relief from No- 
cumthau's ill temper. The old woman hobbled off to join the yell- 
ing throng in the square. 

Marah resisted the impulse to seize this opportunity to clear 
some of the accumulated filth from the wigwam, if for no other 
reason than to help pass the time. But she feared Nocumthau 
might notice the difference when she returned. Today was a day 
when she could least of all afford to fan the fire of Nocumthau's 
animosity. Nothing today must be made more difficult than usual. 
She must remain as free as possible to take advantage of whatever 
might arise from Abner (Sower's first move were he to make one. 
She could only sit and wait. The minutes crept past ever more 
slowly. 

It seemed to her unwise to move about in the open, where she 
could be noticed from the trail. Groups of warriors were con- 
stantly passing to and from the various camps. In the general state 
of excitement the sudden chance glimpse of a white captive might 
arouse sportive instincts which she had no wish to satisfy. But 
from time to time she stood in the doorway which looked out over 
the lake and in which she could be seen by Abner if he was watch- 
ing from the Amaquah water front. It might be, of course, that 
he did not even know of her presence here. She would not have 
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known of his arrival had she not been told by Martha Gunn. She 
caught no glimpse of her Mingo guards but she assumed they 
were still observing her movements in their own sly fashion, and 
she saw no white man along the Amaquah shore or in any of the 
canoes that occasionally passed up and down the lake. 

Then her suspense, which had become ever more trying, was 
made suddenly horrible by Nocumthau's return. Grinning with a 
strange, dreadful relish, the old woman seized her by the wrist and 
insisted upon Marah's accompanying her into the town. The 
square was packed by a laughing, howling crowd whose spirit had 
been stirred to carnival pitch by the successive arrivals of the allied 
tribes. All were shoving and elbowing to get a better view of some- 
thing occurring in the center of the square. At first Nocumthau 
and Marah could make no headway, but when the old woman's 
shrill cries proclaimed her purpose the crowd opened, permitting 
them to push forward into the front rank. Here Marah saw what 
she had been brought to see. A captive white youth, evidently the 
one whose screams she had heard in the night, was being burned. 

Nocumthau's toothless grin broke into a cackle of laughter as 
she turned to fix her gaze on Marah's face. Every Indian near was 
likewise entranced by anticipation of the white woman's terror as 
she was confronted by this example of what she must know could 
be her own fate at any time. But Marah had been bom on the 
frontier. From earliest childhood she had heard the Indian custom 
of burning captives described in detail. She knew the practice was 
based on the Indian desire to break the spirit of an enemy, to lead 
him to acknowledge his cowardice and inferiority. She braced 
herself for the ordeal of concealing her pity and horror. In this 
savage gathering nothing was to be gained by betraying any nat- 
ural or human reaction. 

The victim had the physical proportions of a man but he sobbed 
and whimpered like a child. The cap of day that had been plas- 
tered over the crown of his head to preserve his scalp for later 
display gave him an oddly ludicrous appearance not at all in keep- 
ing with his appalling situation. His naked body had been scratched 
with gars' teeth and smeared with greased soot Blood had oozed 
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out along the scratches to form a macabre scarlet tracery against 
his blackened skin. His hands had been tied behind him and a 
twenty-foot length of dampened grapevine was knotted around 
his neck and tied to a pole a little higher than his head. Within 
this radius he could move with freedom. The fire was just outside 
the circle. At this stage of his burning he was merely being scorched 
by firebrands flourished by volunteer tormentors, chiefly women 
and boys. The favored torch for this purpose seemed to be a stalk 
of cattail, the dried head of which had been soaked in oil and set 
alight. Armed with these flambeaux, his screeching assailants pur- 
sued him about the stake, thrusting the flames against various 
parts of his body, his ears, his eyes, his mouth, but more often 
into his groin. His desperate hoppings and dodgings, which served 
no purpose since in escaping one threat he invariably ran upon 
another, were immensely diverting to the crowd. 

Marah was already realizing she could endure no more, no mat- 
ter what the penalty for revealing her weakness. She was gathering 
her strength to push her way backward out of the front rank when 
a sudden interruption to the torment brought a momentary prayer 
of thanksgiving into her aching throat. An old warrior whose face 
was benignly seamed appeared in the circle and drove off the 
women and boys with every evidence of sympathetic indignation. 
The captive wept with incredulous relief. The old man held a 
bowl of water to the victim's lips which he began to gulp grate- 
fully. The silence of gleeful anticipation which had fallen over the 
audience was broken by Marah's frantic cry of "No no." For the 
seeming benefactor had slyly produced a hatchet which formerly 
he had held behind his back and laid the red-hot blade against 
the inside of the sufferer's thigh. The wild howl of pained disillu- 
sionment brought new roars of laughter from the onlookers. The 
old man's treachery, however, roused in the captive a sudden ob- 
stinate resolve to take no further part in the entertainment. He 
threw himself face down on the ground and refused to move no 
matter how often flames were applied to his back and flanks. This 
uncooperative spirit caused increasing resentment. Presently a 
warrior, smirking with quiet purpose, came out to deal with the 
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problem the women and boys were failing to solve. He carried a 
small pot ordinarily used to melt lead for the molding of bullets 
and from it poured a thin stream of molten lead into the crease 
between the captive's buttocks. 

Marah turned and fought her way desperately through the en- 
circling crowd, heedless of the general amusement at her defeat 
The terrible piercing shriek seemed to pursue her. Behind the 
council house she paused until she had ceased vomiting and then 
rushed on to the wigwam where she crouched in a corner, her 
back to the door, eyes tightly dosed, her hands over her ears to 
shut out the sounds from the burning place. 

Nocumthau came in and began to strike her with methodical 
viciousness. Marah rose, took the stick away from her, and threw 
her down on her couch. She very nearly yielded to the temptation 
to wring her neck while she was about it. Nocumthau blinked at 
her, neither frightened nor angered by this unprecedented rebel- 
lion. Instead she began to grin with satisfaction, her mind already 
pleasantly busy with the retribution to be meted out when 
Quachake returned. 

Marah went to the door to look out. It was still an hour before 
sundown. She could not compose herself to sit calmly and wait. 
She looked back at Nocumthau. She had already committed the 
unforgivable sin of resisting discipline. Nothing could now make 
her crime more grave. There need be no limit to her revolt. 
Though she had resisted the impulse to strangle Nocumthau, she 
could yield to her next strongest temptation. While Nocumthau 
watched balefully, she began with furious energy to give Quach- 
ake's house a thorough cleaning. 

The sunset was red with a murmur of distant thunder. When 
the sun touched the western hills Marah tossed aside the basket in 
which she had been emptying trash and walked deliberately into 
the reeds. Not since morning had she seen evidence of the watch- 
ing Mingo. But she had no hope they had given up. While she 
was wondering how Martha Gunn planned to join her without 
attracting their attention, the old woman came wading along 
through the shallows of the lake's margin, armed with a barb- 
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tipped reed with which she was spearing the little sunfish and blue- 
gills that lurked among the waterweeds. 

"Stay outta sight," counseled Martha, stepping out of the water 
and sitting wearily on a log with her back to Marah. She began 
slitting and cleaning the fish in her basket. 

"Did you see him?" whispered Marah. 

Martha nodded. "I waded down past Towach's place awhile 
back. I don't know if he seen me a-coming but when I got in front 
o' the house there was Abner a-snoozin' under thet big elm thet 
leans out over the water. I could talk to him a minute without 
nobody takin' no notice. He ain't on fire to do much fer yuh but 
he did say thet if yuh was to pat on his door tonight he'd take 
yuh in." 

"Knock on his door?" asked Marah, puzzled and disappointed. 

"Not knock. Pat. Thet's what a young injun gal does in the 
night when she's wfflin' to crawl under a trader's bknket without 
the whole town knowin' about it." 

"Do the miserable little sluts really do that?" exclaimed Marah 
indignantly. It did not occur to her to connect the significance of 
the patting with her own case. But she did fiercely resent the 
mere idea of any girl so signifying her submissiveness to any man 
as to creep to his door and pat upon it in the night 

Martha nodded. "They's a slather o' gals in any injun town and 
mebbe one or two traders. The pattin's a sign a gal will take any 
present he's a mind to give her if n it's no more than a boot to 
her backside." She held up a bluegill and regarded it reflectively. 
"Never think o' pattin' on a trader's door," she continued with an 
old woman's sudden garrulity, "but what I call to mind thet night 
when Pontiac's war was a-brewin'. Old Hugh Gower this Abner^s 
paw had a big post right where Pierre's is now. He himself was 
up to Detroit but five o' the Englishmen he had a-workin' fer 
him they locked theyselves up in this post here 'cause it was the 
strongest in this part of the country. They had guns a-plenty and 
they coulda stood off the injuns like as not 'til things got a mite 
easier. But along in the middle o' the night there come somebody 
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a-pattin' soft-like on the door. The traders they got to thinkin' how 
a frolic with injun gals might help pass the time. But when they 
opened the door the gals turned out to be a pack o' buck Shawnee 
and it was the kind o' frolic where every trader got his head split 
down to his chin." 

Marah listened with scant patience to the irrelevant reminis- 
cence. Now that something was apparently to happen she was ex- 
cited and anxious to get to it. "But if he has something in mind 
he wants to tell me why doesn't he tell you? Watched like we are, 
it seems to me the worst thing we can do is to try to meet. You 
said that yourself this morning." 

Martha chuckled. "Talkin' to yuh ain't what he's got on his 
mind." 

Whatever Abner's character and his antipathy to Colby, it was 
hardly possible that he could send such a proposal to his own 
cousin's betrothed. It was more likely that he did not fully trust 
Martha Gunn. "Well, sleeping with him is surely not what I've 
got on my mind," she said. "And even if it was, what good could 
come of that?" 

"A-plenty. If n yuh two gits along together and by the look o* 
the pair o' yuh there ain't no manner o' doubt o' thet come 
mornin' he'll jus' keep yuh in his house. Quachake hell set up a 
tumble yowl. A parcel o' Shawnee will side with him. But a 
parcel will side with Abner too. It won't be as if he was a-takin' 
somethin' away from Quachake. He'll only be havin' the use o' 
yuh fer a spell while he's visitin' here. The joke will be on Qua- 
chake and the kind o' joke injuns allus like. More and more o' 
them will git to laughin' and tellin' Quachake to simmer down. 
While all the fuss is goin' on, time will be passin'. And thet's what 
yuh want mostest is time." 

"What I want most is to get away," said Marah. "Not just a 
change of wigwams." 

"No good yer wantin* to get away. There ain't no chance o' thet. 
Not with near two thousand injuns here with nuthin' much to do 
and likin' nuthin' better^n the fun o' chasin' yuh. What yuh bet- 
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ter want is jus' to figger some way to stay alive. And yuh better 
figger fast. I ain't told yuh 'cause there was no use jus' a-scarin' 
yuh. But when Quachake gits back from this fast o' his'n he's 
a-gonna burn yuh." 

The terrible word, spoken in Martha's cracked, harsh voice, gave 
form and substance and reality to a spectacle which, before it had 
been uttered, Marah could not have driven hersdf to contemplate. 
It called up a nightmarish vision of herself the captive capering 
about the stake, of her blackened nakedness mocked and scorched 
by the savages, her throat emitting the dreadful scream, her vitals 
pierced by the thin stream of molten lead. Every part of her body 
revolted against the outrage visited upon it by this sudden con- 
vulsion of her imagination. Trembling, she crouched lower in the 
reeds, her mind beginning a desperate scurrying search for some 
alternative. There must be one to a horror so insupportable. 

She could die first. She had that choice. She could tear her 
calico dress into strips which could be braided into a rope with 
which to hang herself. She could steal Nocumthau's knife in the 
nigjht. She could drown herself in the lake. She was not actually 
thinking in any connected or rational fashion. These concepts of 
death were no more than passing images to be preferred to the 
image of the burning place. The dread images slowly receded 
to be replaced by the one of her present situation here on the 
lake shore with Martha Gunn, for the moment still safe and with 
yet a little time to think. Her mind became very clear. 

The choice permitted her was not, after all, between two evils 
but among three. Martha's express purpose in being here was to 
offer her this third choice. Immediately she knew that to attempt 
to consider herself in doubt about which evil she would choose 
was to go through the form of deceiving hersdf, a usdess process 
in this moment of reality. 

The rival dangers which confronted her seemed to have kindled 
a fierce white light in which her deepest and most secret impulses 
were sought out and exposed. That which awaited her beyond 
Abner's opening door might prove more repugnant than anything 
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she had suffered from Quachake, but there also waited the chance 
to live. 

"Nuthin's ever so bad as yuh think it's a-gonna be," said Martha. 
" 'Cept when it's worse," she added under her breath. 

Marah lifted her head. No good could come of brooding or of 
making things seem worse than they were. She had always been 
able to keep a man within bounds of her choosing and, after all, 
Abner was just another man. Moreover she might be misjudging 
him. His intention could be merely to give certain appearances for 
the sake of misleading the Indians. 

Martha stirred uneasily. 

"I'm trying to think," Marah said. 

"No time fer much thinkin'. Oncet Quachake gits back it'll be 
too late fer God to think." 

"When will be the best time" Marah drew a long breath and 
forced herself to finish "to pat on his door?" 

"One time's as good's another oncet it gits full dark. People 
here stay up all hours this week and them Mingo what's a-watchin' 
yuh and him they won't sleep nohow. But it better be tonight. 
Quachake can git back mos' any minute. And tonight Towach 
and his two women are a-goin' down to the Miami to spear 
sturgeon so AbnerTl be alone in the cabin. ThetTl be better fer 
yuh. Injuns is used to watchin' other folks in bed but yuh might 
not take to it." Martha delved into her basket among the fish, 
drew out a bottle of brandy, and dropped it beside the log. 
"Abner had this by him under the tree when I come along. Theft 
one thing makes me think he was there a-waitin' fer me 'cause 
he wasn't drinkin' none hisself. Hide the bottle where Nocum- 
thaull find it. You'll want her drunk 'stead o' taggin' along arter 
yuh." Martha rose with creaking joints and turned to take one 
speculative look down at Marah in the reeds. She wagged her 
head. "Thet Abner allus has bin a fool fer luck." 

The night was excessively dark. The murmur of distant thunder 
had become a nearer nimble accompanied by flickers of heat light- 
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ning, but there was as yet no stir of wind. Marah walked delib- 
erately along the curving lake shore, stepping around the prows 
of the canoes beached along the Amaquah water front, making 
no attempt to conceal her movements. Her light-colored calico 
was easily distinguishable in the darkness, and furtive behavior 
was the more likely to excite interference from her unseen guards. 
The town was as boisterously active as usual, but most interest 
seemed centered about the burning place, where the wretched 
captive still clung to life. 

The lake shore could have seemed no more deserted had all 
Amaquah slept. The very fact that she seemed so much alone 
made her carefully restrained walk seem a stealthy flight. She could 
not shake off the sensation that she was being followed, that pur- 
suit might at any time come up with her. It could not be possible 
that she could find safety by a device so simple and easy as a stroll 
around the head of the lake. She began to hurry. Abner*s doorway 
had become a sanctuary that she must reach, no matter what new 
trials lay beyond it. 

She came to a sudden halt, breathless, when a shadowy figure 
appeared around a corner of the council house. It could be one of 
her guards. She could not have endured being stopped now. But, as 
she listened, it turned out to be only a celebrant from the square 
seeking the shadows in order to urinate. She could tell it was a 
man because he squatted in order to accomplish his purpose. Had 
it been a woman she would have remained upright. Indians did 
everything backward. They even mounted a horse from the right 
side instead of the left. Her resentment of everything Indian made 
any other course than the one she was taking seem the more un- 
reasonable. 

She kept on, fighting the temptation to run, disturbed even by 
the whispering ripples against the beach, until she reached the 
elm leaning over the water. On the bank above was Towach's 
cabin. She could hear horses stamping in the pen somewhere 
to the back, but there was no sound in the house. She ran swiftly 
up the bank and stood at the threshold. A light gleamed through 
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the crack under the closed door. It crossed her mind that before 
taking a step so irrevocable she should at least pause once more to 
consider what she was doing. But she was too nervous to consider 
anything beyond the possibility that pursuit might yet overtake 
her. Softly and gently she patted on the door. 
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part nine 



ONE 



Frontier people were perpetually getting into situations from 
which the only possible relief was physical escape. Tales of escape 
were a major element in the folklore of the times. Merely to elect 
desperate flight in preference to the lesser risk of surrender or 
continued captivity was regarded as praiseworthy but common- 
place. The stories that were told and retold involved instances in 
which there had been room for a nice interplay of ingenuity, luck, 
endurance, suspense, and repeated surprises for both pursuer and 
pursued. Matt and Bap, eight hundred miles up the Missouri with 
a canoeload of trade goods, made such an escape: 
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There were acres of pelicans gathered on the sandspit in mid- 
stream, dozing in the sun, preening their unprepossessing plumage, 
or, with their grotesquely ugly heads together, seeming to be 
exchanging gossip of their extensive travels, which annually ranged 
from the tropical shores of the two Floridas to the mountainous 
headwaters of the Missouri. Matt and Bap were prepared for the 
spectacle, since for the last three miles the surface of the river had 
been covered with great patches of feathers shed by the molting 
birds. 

All morning there had been signs of Sioux hunters in the region. 
They had seen a herd of buffalo stampeding over a hill to the east. 
An elk with an arrow sticking in its flank had come down to the 
river to drink. Twice they had seen smudges of smoke in the dis- 
tance. They had no idea of the country ahead. They had no way 
of knowing what bend might disclose an encampment of the 
wandering Sioux on the very shore. Therefore they were reluctant 
to disturb the immense colony of nodding pelicans. They paused 
in the lee of an island to take stock of their dilemma. If startled, 
the thousands of birds would erupt into the sky in a vast, circling 
beacon certain to advertise to shaip-eyed observers for miles 
around the fact that someone was passing along the river. 

Working along the eastern shore enabled them to pass the 
pelicans without disturbance but committed them to a narrow 
channel, separated from the main river by a file of small islands 
connected by shallows and sandspits. After several miles the last 
of these islands proved to be continuous, its wooded bulk rising 
to shut off completely any view of the river. The current in the 
channel they were following became imperceptible. Ahead of them 
a long, narrow, reed-bordered lagoon stretched northward as far as 
they could see. 

They had strayed into a former channel, abandoned in more 
recent years by the unruly river, and the Missouri swung wide 
somewhere to the westward. Returning to the point of the last 
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island, they dragged their canoe across the sandspit so that they 
might re-embark on the main river. Before starting on, Matt 
paused, disregarding Bap's amused scorn, to take time to smooth 
the wide track the dragged canoe had made in the soft sand. 

"Might as well leave the canoe itself out in the open as a trail 
like that," argued Matt. "Anybody could see it from any bluff for 
mfles around." 

Bap glanced around at the distant high, weather-carved bluffs 
lining both sides of the Missouri's flat, wooded bottom. "Maybe 
they have see already," he said, shrugging. "If so we will soon 
know. But if they only see after we are gone it is not our dog they 
will kick." The canoe launched again, Bap devoted one more 
breath to expanding his own theory. "Maybe something bad 
happen soon. Maybe only after long time. But no matter how 
much we think what happen can be something we have not 
think." 

The westward bend of the river they had surmised proved to 
be a great, nearly complete circle, swinging away for more than 
ten miles before returning almost to the upper end of the lagoon, 
where the combination of a landslide and a huge embarras had 
deflected the current some years before. On account of this deflec- 
tion the river had cut to the foot of the western bluffs and the 
flank of the embarras had further narrowed the channel so that it 
was necessary for them to pass within a hundred yards of this open 
high ground on the left. They gathered their strength to run the 
dangerous passage at top speed. 

After all their forethought and precaution, when the blow was 
struck it came without warning. The silence was first pierced by 
the brief, sharp scream of a war whistle. Immediately thereafter 
the yellow bluff was alive with naked, blackened Sioux horsemen, 
brandishing trade muskets, feather-bedecked lances, and zebra- 
striped shields. With the headlong bravado of expert horsemen 
they plunged their horses down the steep slope and belly-deep 
into the river. Their descent was accompanied by a stunning din 
of whoops, yells, whistles, gunshots, and the peculiarly deafening 
clatter of war rattles. The attackers were a war party, already en 
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route upon some inquitous project, and they had greeted with 
instant delight the chance appearance of the heavily laden and 
undermanned traders' canoe. 

Had the Sioux war leader restrained his impatience one more 
half minute, the canoemen's chance to retreat would have been 
cut off and they would have had no recourse other than to paddle 
docilely ashore to accept whatever fate suited their captors. But 
as it was, they were some fifty yards short of the point where the 
mounted warriors were rocketing into the river. They spun their 
canoe about, dug their paddles deep, and drove back downstream. 
They were still within close range and for another moment were 
subjected to a hail of bullets and arrows shot after them by the 
disappointed Sioux. The rearing horses disturbed the warriors' 
aim, never too good with guns under the most favorable circum- 
stances, but lead thudded into the canoe and frothed in the water 
alongside, and a dozen arrows struck quivering in the bales of 
trade goods. 

With the speed of the current added to their furious paddling, 
they soon drew out of range. Matt glanced over his shoulder at 
Bap, who grinned back at him reassuringly, and from Bap to the 
Sioux milling about in the shallows and the bluffs along the river. 
Two seasoned paddlers could drive a canoe with the current at a 
very rapid rate indeed, but not at a rate, for the first few miles at 
least, to match the pace of a running horse. The Sioux, if they 
made the effort, could outrun them, either to subject them to a 
constant running fire or to cut them off somewhere downstream 
where an island or an embanas narrowed the channel. Matt's 
second glance at the bluffs gave him some comfort. The bluffs 
were intersected at frequent intervals with gullies the pursuers 
would have to circle. This handicap might enable the canoemen 
to keep ahead until the Indians' horses tired. They still had a 
chance. He snatched another glance back at the Sioux. 

He was astonished by what he saw. They were swimming their 
horses to the east bank. For a second he thought they had aban- 
doned any idea of pursuit. Then he realized how much more 
serious was the threat of this maneuver. The canoe must follow 
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the great ten-mile bend of the river. The Sioux were cutting across 
the neck of land to the foot of the bend, a distance, even after 
allowing for rounding the lagoon, of not more than three miles; 
and there was good firm footing for their horses on the level 
prairies. It was not only still a race but one with all the odds 
against the pursued. 

Matt picked up and lengthened his stroke, throwing every ounce 
of his weight and strength into each thrust of the paddle. Working 
downstream with the help of the Missouri current, boatmen ex- 
pected ordinarily to average from eight to ten miles an hour. Matt 
hoped that with their present exertion they were making eighteen 
or twenty. He speculated on the rate at which the Sioux horsemen 
were making their three miles. At the end of their run it would 
cost them added time to force their way from the eastern bluffs 
across the wooded bottom to the margin of the river and to swim 
their horses to the midstream islands. There was no way to com- 
pute the respective chances. He gave up speculation and concen- 
trated all his thoughts as well as all his energy on running their 
own race. 

They were within a mfle of the foot of the bend. In a matter 
of minutes they would burst out upon the head of the three-mile- 
long straight reach of the river that led past the string of islands 
to the pelican roost. The second they came out upon this open 
water they would see whether they had won or lost the race. 

Suddenly the canoe began to veer wildly. The stem paddle had 
ceased to function. Matt looked back. Bap was face down in the 
canoe. From his right arm blood spurted rhythmically. 

Matt let the canoe drift and crawled back to the stem. A jagged 
lump of lead from a trade musket had plowed through the muscles 
of Bap's upper aim. It had not been a serious wound when first 
incurred. But Bap had continued to throw his waning strength 
into his paddle. The exertion had served literally to pump the 
blood from his body. He was as gray as a dead man. 

Matt hastily knotted a thong above the wound to stop the 
bleeding. Bap was still breathing but not again today or, with the 
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most fortunate recovery, for many days thereafter was his drained 
body likely to recapture the vitality to walk or to paddle. 

Matt, kneeling beside Bap in the drifting canoe, endeavored 
desperately to think rationally. With his one paddle he could not 
drive the heavily laden canoe a mile an hour upstream against the 
current. It did not even occur to him to jettison their precious 
cargo. To seek refuge ashore seemed equally profitless, for he 
would be obliged to carry Bap on his back wherever he tried to 
flee. The Sioux had surely won the race to the narrows below, but 
to run their blockade seemed still their only chance, however 
slender. Matt returned to his paddle, straightened the canoe, and 
threw his remaining strength into his final effort. 

When he shot out into the open at the foot of the bend he as 
suddenly swerved to the shelter of a clump of alders on the nearer 
bank. For the Sioux were not ranged, as he had expected them, on 
the banks and the island at the head of the reach, but were gallop- 
ing furiously downstream along the crest of the eastern blufe. 
Matt was completely mystified until he saw the pelicans. 

Thousands of them had risen from their sand bar three miles 
downriver to whirl and circle in a vast dim cloud against the sky. 
There was no knowing what had chanced to disturb them. But 
the Sioux, riding on the bluffs, had detected the movement and 
had assumed that the canoe, traveling faster than they had cal- 
culated, had been the cause of it. They were now in pursuit of 
their illusion. It might be a half hour before, more enraged than 
ever, they would beat back along both banks of the river, with a 
hundred pairs of keen eyes alert for any sign or track of their in- 
tended victims. 

Matt was thinking more dearly now. He was not thinking 
merely of places in which he might hope to conceal Bap and him- 
self. His mind searched for some device by which he might pre- 
serve their whole expedition, the canoe and the cargo as well as 
their lives. He recalled the lagoon. 

Dust cloaked the rearmost of the Indian horsemen on the 
distant bluffs. With a frantic burst of exertion he drove the canoe 
across the river to the sandspit connecting the most northerly 
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island with the new east bank of the river the same sandspit 
across which they had dragged the canoe before in order to regain 
the main river. The task that then had cost the two of them a 
struggle was now almost unendurable for one, and that one al- 
ready on the verge of exhaustion. He did not wish to take time to 
unload part of tike cargo, for the bare sandspit was visible from 
the bluffs and might at any moment be sighted by some straggling 
or early-returning Sioux. He threw his weight against the weight 
of the canoe with sinew-wrenching jerks until he had edged it 
inch by inch over the bar and into the slack water of the old 
channel beyond. Before re-embarking he crawled back on his 
hands and knees, controlling his impatience while he smoothed 
the sand and again removed every trace of the portage. 

He had barely the remaining strength to climb into the canoe 
and to lift the paddle, but he forced himself to continue more 
than a mile up the lagoon before he turned sharply into the reeds 
that bordered its western margin. Getting out into the warm, 
knee-deep water, he pulled the canoe after him, taking care to 
bend or bruise the reeds as little as possible. The one-time river 
bottom, stretching along the western flank of the lagoon, was 
now a wide marsh webbed with slack-water streams and ponds 
and dotted with little wooded islands. 

Matt threaded his way through this maze, pulling the canoe 
after him, keeping to aisles where he was well screened by the tall 
rushes and reeds, each step as he lifted a foot from the muddy 
bottom and forced it forward through the water requiring a dis- 
tinct and painful effort. Waterfowl rose to circle and scream, but 
not, he hoped, high enough in the air to attract attention on the 
distant bluffs. Once, when in crossing a minor channel the water 
became shoulder deep, the effort seemed for a moment more than 
he could make. Finally, when through a gap in the reeds he saw 
that he had reached a section of the marsh shielded by a long, 
narrow island well wooded by oak and sycamore from the view of 
anyone on the lagoon or the nearer eastern bluffs, he began to 
think of a place to hide and rest 

Before him a belt of wild-rose thicket replaced the endless belts 
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of reeds. Above the rose vines spread a dark green dome of cedar, 
roofing one of the little islands that dotted the marsh. His fatigue- 
blurred mind considered this prospect with a flash of childish 
cunning. An Indian might be attracted to investigate a thicket of 
raspberry, currant, or wild plum, if only for the sake of snatching 
a mouthful of fruit in passing, but would be much less likely to 
penetrate the uninviting, useless recesses of a rose thicket. Matt 
lifted the overhanging fringe of rose vines, found the solid ground 
of the island's margin, and with one last effort dragged the canoe 
ashore until the vines had closed over and behind it. Pausing only 
to make sure that Bap's bleeding had not recommenced, he fell 
face downward among the briers. 

For an hour he lay prone, drawing great sobbing breaths, mov- 
ing only to relieve the recurring fatigue pains that knotted his 
cramped muscles. The cry of a whippoorwill aroused him. Evening 
shadows were lengthening, and he realized that if he was to inspect 
their island haven while there was still light to see, he must be 
about it. 

Despite the agony of his exhaustion, his first stumbling inspec- 
tion stirred him pleasurably. Whatever its other virtues, the island 
was a delight to the eye. The great cedars rose in majestic columns 
to support the dense green canopy formed by their wide-spreading, 
interlaced tops, giving to the center of the island the appearance 
of some vast shadowed temple. Not more than two hundred paces 
in diameter, the isle was completely ringed at the water's edge by 
the wild-rose thickets, so that prowling enemies, whether near or 
far, could catch no glimpse of the interior unless they landed to 
explore. To north and south other islands connected with this one 
by reed-lined, knee-deep shallows, offering in case of threat shel- 
tered escape routes in either direction. 

There was no sign of the Sioux, even on the more distant bluffs 
to the southeast and northeast. Every pond and channel of the 
old river bottom was alive with waterfowl. The goslings and duck- 
lings were learning to fly. Though but early August, the birds were 
restless and noisy, already prompted by the first dim stirring of 
the instinct to begin their great southward journey. Were the 
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Sioux to approach the maish from any direction, the whole region 
would erupt in raucous clamor. The island could have been no 
more safely protected against unexpected alarm by the sentinels 
and videttes of a numerous army. 



TWO 

Most escapes were from Indians and most who made the at- 
tempt were overtaken. Indians knew the wilderness and were 
accomplished trackers. There were few accounts of these failures, 
since the victims seldom lived to tell their stories. It was the suc- 
cessful fugitives who told how well they had managed. Escape 
became an exceptional feat when the starting point was a cabin 
about which were encamped two thousand Indians who, more- 
over, were watching with a certain sporting relish for the white 
man and the white woman to make some sort of break for free- 
dom. Abner was a trader whose presence in the Indian town was 
barely tolerated, and Marah was a captive who the night before 
had eluded her Indian master to take refuge in Abner's cabin: 



Marah was not conscious that she had slept until a breath of cool 
morning air awakened her. She lay with closed eyes, struggling 
weakly against being dislodged from the shelter of her drowsiness, 
against arousing to face the threatening wave of memory rearing 
to break over her. Another whisper of cool air stirred her hair. 
Unwillingly she opened her eyes. 

The first gray of dawn was in the open doorway. Abner stood 
in it, his body dimly silhouetted against the pale sheen of the lake. 
She lay still, with no impulse to shake off the protective lethargy 
that enfolded her, no capacity for new emotion. 

Abner was watching the eastern sky over the ridge, waiting, 
listening. He had said they were to try to get away the first thing 
in the morning. It was odd that he was waiting for daylight. Surely 
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it would have been easier to creep away in the darkness. But the 
problem need not concern her. Abner was deciding how, when, 
and where they would go. 

He came back to the couch. 

"Awake?" he whispered. 

"Yes." 

"Feel like running races?" 

"Is it time to go now?" 

"In a couple "of minutes." 

"Then I do." 

"Then here we go." 

He helped her to a sitting position on the edge of the couch. 
His air of cheerful reassurance was gentle, easygoing, half amused. 
He might be bracing a child for a visit to the doctor. He knelt, 
lifted her feet, and began fitting moccasins to them. 

"When you travel in the woods you can get along without most 
anything except good footgear," he was saying while he knotted 
the moccasin strings firmly about her ankles. 

His cheerful calm continued to assume that there was nothing 
extraordinary either in what they had done or in what they were 
about to do. The growing light was beginning to reveal various 
objects in the room. She saw that he had retrieved her blanket 
and dress from the other couch and dropped them across the foot 
of this one. When he had finished tying her moccasins she stood 
up and reached for the dress. 

"No don't dress," he said. 

He took the calico and spread it out on the couch. On it he 
placed his breechdout and belt, to which were attached his hunt- 
ing knife and the oilskin packet containing flint and steel. To this 
small store he added his moccasins and a sack of pemmican no 
bigger than his two fists. He wrapped the garment loosely about 
these objects and pkced the bundle in her arms. 

"Hold it as if you were carrying nothing but your dress," he said. 
"Be sure, though, you don't drop any of these things. We need 
them all. Keep in mind that we waited for daylight so that they 
would have no trouble seeing what we were doing. They'd have 



jumped us immediately if we'd made the slightest move in the 
dark. But now that they can see they won't get suspicious so soon." 
It was light enough now, even in the shadowy cabin, for her to 
see his face. His expression was as cheerfully calm as his voice. 
"Now this is what we're going to do. You walk out of the door 
and down to the beach. You might walk a little stiffly and sort 
of hug your dress against you. They'll expect you to look a little 
the worse for wear after the night you've had. When you get to 
the beach wade right out as if the main thing on your mind was 
a bath. That'll seem natural enough to them too. They know 
you're in the habit of taking baths early in the morning. They'll 
think it more than ever natural this morning. The lake's shallow 
out here so keep on going until the water's up around your shoul- 
ders. Then pretend to step in a hole, get scared, and ydl for help. 
Keep on yelling as if you'd left me asleep. After a minute 111 come 
running out, jump in a canoe, and paddle out to save you. They'll 
see nothing unusual in that either. They'll just watch and laugh. 
With me barefoot and stark naked as if I'd just rolled out of bed 
they'll never guess I'm going anywhere. They'll not begin to catch 
on until after I've pulled you into the canoe, when I keep on going. 
With that much of a start there's nobody can catch me in a canoe 
before we get to the foot of the lake. Simple, eh?" 

It sounded much too simple. She could not feel that safety was 
to be so easfly gained. Abner's ruse might win them places in the 
canoe and a hundred-yard start, but their flight down the lake 
would attract the attention not only of the watching Mingo but 
of the two thousand other Indians, many of whom were bivou- 
acked about the English camp below the dam. Did they get so 
far, they would be no nearer escape than where they now stood. 
But this was Abner's problem. Lethargy still possessed her. To 
leave all this to him required less effort from her. She nodded and 
started for the door. But her first glimpse through it into the 
outer world to which she was returning was of a familiar terror. 
Quachake was striding along the beach had already reached the 
dm before the cabin. 

"Quachake," she gasped, recoiling. "He's right out there." 
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"Good/' said Abner. "I'd wanted to settle with him before we 
left. Get back into bed." 

Abner went to the open doorway, glanced up at the brightening 
sky, stretched, yawned, scratched himself absently, and appeared 
to catch sight of Quachake. At once he called out to him as one 
would greet an old friend and beckoned to him to come in. 
Quachake came slowly up the bank, his little eyes sharp with 
suspicion. Abner waved him in hospitably and stood aside for him 
to enter. Peering over her blanket, Marah watched, shuddering, 
her enemy cross the threshold. Abner laughed, said something in 
Shawnee, and gestured toward the couch. Speech and gesture un- 
mistakably said: 'There she is I'm through with her." 

Quachake looked unbelievingly to make sure she was actually 
there and that nothing stood between him and his recovery of 
her. His incredulous and still-suspicious stare came back to Abner, 
who laughed again, nodded, and indulged in a bit of outrageous 
pantomime to indicate the enjoyment he had had of Quachake's 
property and his appreciation of Quachake's generosity. Quachake 
was slowly but completely taken in. He grinned sheepishly and 
patted Abner forgivingly on the shoulder. Then he started for 
her. Abner's only move was to glance casually from the doorway 
as if he was curious to see whether or not any of the Mingo were 
in a position to observe this interesting reunion of captor and 
captive. 

The sight of the brutish figure once more advancing upon her 
broke down Marah's self-control. She had suffered so much from 
him, had for so long been totally defenseless against him, that it 
was no use trying to remind herself that Abner must have some 
plan. She leaped from the bed and cowered against the farther 
wall. Still Quachake advanced, his eyes, unaccustomed to the 
dimmer light of the cabin, blinking but following her, one great 
spraddling hand at the end of a long arm reaching out to grasp her 
hair in the grip she remembered so well. Desperately she choked 
back the scream that tore at her throat. 

Her terrified gaze, fixed on Quachake's shadowed, looming face, 
caught over his shoulder only a flicker of Abner's sudden appear- 
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ance behind him or of the whirling descent of the hatchet in his 
hand. With a grant that seemed a mere echo of the thud of the 
ax, Quachake pitched forward to the floor. Numbed, Marah could 
only fofofr of Martha Gunn's phrase: "His head split down to his 
chin/' 

Aimer's movement in swinging the hatchet seemed to continue 
without interruption as he lifted the pine frame of the couch, 
rolled Quachake's body under it, snatched one of the blankets, 
wiped the gush of blood from the floor, and thrust blanket and 
hatchet in with the corpse. Even as her enemy was lunging at her, 
one swift act of ruthless violence had not only rid her of every 
threat from him but of the very sight of him. The scream that 
had been pent up in her throat burst from her lips as a panting 
hysterical babble in which there were no intelligible words. 

"Come, come," said Abner. "Don't curl up now. At least one 
of the three of us had to die. My vote was for him." 

He drew her to her feet, restored the calico bundle to her arms, 
and guided her toward the door. 'We have to keep moving from 
now on. Well go through with it just as before. Don't worry 
about how upset you fed. When you go out you can look as woe- 
begone as you please. They won't expect you to look so tickled 
about Quachake coming for you." 

The stark necessity of the moment steadied her. "But if they 
saw him come in and then they see me come out alone what 
will they think?" 

"Only that you belong to him again now. Why should it matter 
to them if he lets you come out to wash yourself?" 

Abner startled her with a sudden hearty laugh and a loud speech 
in Shawnee. He even looked toward the couch. "Just asking 
Quachake to have a drink," he explained. "In case they're listen- 
ing" 

He went ahead of her to the door, keeping to one side out of 
sight from the beach, and turned to watch her judicially as she 
followed. He smiled as she walked steadily past him and skpped 
her behind in impersonal, encouraging approval as she went 
through the doorway. 
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Emerging from the cabin, she was confronted by immense dis- 
tances. The expanse of lake and sky and wooded hills stretched 
away without limit. Even the beach just below the bank withdrew 
from her to become the end of a long and difficult journey. In 
this vast open her identity, her survival, could have no real sig- 
nificance. 

Clasping the calico bundle against her, she walked down the 
bank, endeavoring neither to hurry nor to hesitate. As she reached 
the dm she saw two of the Mingo. This morning they were no 
longer taking the trouble to disguise their vigil but were squatting 
on the open beach, below Towach's horse pen, playing the plum- 
stone game. They looked around at her, nudged each other, 
laughed, and went on playing. She passed Abnefs canoe where 
he had drawn it up on the shore, remembering not to look at it, 
and entered the water. 

Wading out, she resisted the constant temptation to look back 
to see what notice was being taken of her. She very nearly screamed 
too soon when a school of fish, distinctly visible in the clear 
water, darted toward her bare legs only to swerve away again at 
the last second. The lake continued shallow much farther out 
than she had expected. She must not wade on without pause lest 
her purpose seem too deliberate. She tucked the bundle under one 
arm and began to wash herself, edging on, apparently at random, 
toward deeper water. At last the lake bottom shelved and the 
water rose above her waist. Then she did step into a hole and went 
in suddenly over her head. 

She had some difficulty struggling back to a depth where she 
could get her head enough out of water to cry for help. Her first 
yell was a good one, for she had been frightened. She remembered 
promptly to go under again and to splash wildly in demonstration 
of her panic. When she came up to call out a second time, the 
plumstone players were standing and staring while half a dozen 
other Mingo were running out of the shrubbery behind the horse 
pen. With her third cry Abner was looking from the doorway. 
She stayed under longer then and when next she looked he was in 
the canoe coming toward her. It occurred to her that the longer 



she stayed beneath the surface the more real the simulated rescue 
would look. She crouched on the bottom holding her breath so 
long that as she rose she gasped for air an instant too soon, choked, 
strangled, and floundered helplessly under again. 

She was barely conscious, though still clinging grimly to the 
bundle, when Abner dragged her, half drowned, over the prow 
into the canoe. It was minutes before she was able to draw a free 
uninterrupted breath. Finally she was able to raise her head 
enough to see Abner. He was kneeling in the stern, his body sway- 
ing with the long rhythmic strokes of the paddle, his glance bright 
as it roved watchfully along the shores of the lake ahead. The 
rustle and swish of the water against the thin birch skin of the 
canoe beneath her suggested the speed with which they were 
traveling. When she moved he looked at her questioningly and 
then grinned with more amusement than sympathy when she 
nodded that she felt better. 

"You surely made them think you were drowning," he said with 
renewed approval. 

"I was," she gasped indignantly. 

She became suddenly aware of the distant din of gunshots and 
pulled herself upright to look. The shooting was not at them but 
to sound the alarm. Already the turmoil excited by their flight 
had spread from Amaquah through the whole array of Indian 
camps. Several hundred people had swarmed down to the water 
front before the town, and a dozen or more crowded canoes had 
embarked upon a pursuit. One glance was enough to assure her 
that there was little immediately to fear from them. Abner had 
been quite right. He was not easily to be overtaken by other men 
in canoes. The real threat was from the mounted Indians. At least 
fifty were swinging bareback out of Amaquah and up the eastern 
ridge. Far in the lead was a smaller group, presumably their Mingo 
guards, who had reached the buffalo trace that ran along the top 
and were now able to keep above and abreast of the fugitives, 
ready to dose in on them should they forsake the open lake for 
the wooded eastern shore. Along the western side of the lake the 
prospect was even less hopeful. Throughout the camps every 
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Indian that possessed a horse was astride and giving chase. More 
than a hundred were galloping along the trail beyond the belt of 
reeds. Below the dam they would be joined by the Indians who 
had settled around the English camp. By the time Abner reached 
the dam, which he was straining so hard to do, there could be no 
possible way he could turn that would not lead to prompt and cer- 
tain recapture. 

The sun broke through the eastern cloud bank. She saw that 
Abner was taking no notice of her concern but a very intent and 
admiring notice of her person. 

"You're beautiful enough in the dark," he said. "But you're 
really something to see in the sun." 

She realized she had quite forgotten her nakedness. It seemed a 
circumstance of little enough moment at a time like this. She 
turned her back on him and looked ahead again. They were 
swinging around into the lower eastward stretch of the long, nar- 
row lake. Just beyond lay the dam. To their right the belt of 
reeds widened into a considerable marsh. Groups of Indian horse- 
men were galloping around the far side of the marsh and swinging 
back toward the dam. Others, followed by many on foot, were 
coming up the creek bottom below the dam from the direction of 
the English camp but little more than a mile away. On the ridge 
above, the Mingo had pulled in their horses to watch and wait for 
the next move of the fugitives. 

She turned to Abner again to see how he was regarding this 
impasse into which they were rushing. He was throwing his full 
weight into even longer and stronger strokes of the paddle but his 
glance again ran over her admiringly. He could not be quite so 
complete a fool. He must be merely thinking to take her mind off 
the hopelessness of their situation. Resentfully she picked up the 
sodden calico, shook out the contents, and hastily drew the 
dress on. 

"I never learn when to keep my mouth shut," he remarked re- 
gretfully. 

She was not to be distracted by his foolishness. "What are we 
going to do now?" she demanded. 
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"Watch and see," he said. 

The lake had narrowed until it had the appearance of a stream 
and a slight current was now perceptible. Somewhere just ahead 
along the low brushy shore enclosing the end of the lake there was 
the sound of trickling water. Abruptly Abner drove the prow of 
the canoe upon this shore. Marah saw that the dam was actually 
a natural barrier of driftwood that had lodged in a bend where 
probably there had once been a beaver dam and against which 
more flood debris had accumulated until the entire stream bottom 
had been blocked. Gaps and crevasses in the great disorderly heap 
of brush and fallen trees had packed with silt so that it had be- 
come a solid obstruction that had remained so long unbroken that 
willows and even a few larger trees had had time to grow upon it. 

Abner caught up his breechdout and belt and leaped from the 
canoe. 

'Wait here/' he instructed her. 

The willows closed behind him. Marah looked back. The pur- 
suing canoes had not yet come around the last bend. An over- 
hanging tree shut off her view of the Mingo on the ridge. She 
could not see over the willow-fringed dam to note what progress 
was being made by the main body of Indians circling the marsh 
or by those coming up the lower stream bottom. The quivering 
leaves had not quieted after the stir of Abner's passage before she 
knew that she could not stand the suspense. 

Scrambling from the canoe, she pushed through the willows 
after him. The nature of the dam became more apparent as she 
climbed up on it and saw that the waters of the lake did not 
escape or overflow in any single channel but in innumerable 
trickles and seepages all down the lower face of the barrier, eventu- 
ally gathering to re-form the stream below, which then meandered 
on past the English camp on its sandspit to join the Miami 
River. Then she caught sight of Abner. It was an instant com- 
fort to discover him still nearby, though his occupation puzzled 
her. 

He was kneeling to pull aside a serviceberry bush and to tear 
off a thatch of reeds and branches that covered a hole under the 
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bush. This thatch was freshly green, indicating that the cover had 
been recently constructed, possibly to protect something against 
last night's rain. There came the sharp click as he struck sted 
against flint. She glanced up to see that the Indians swarming up 
the brush-choked stream bottom were now no more than a quarter 
of a mile away. When she looked back at Abner, a curl of smoke 
was rising behind him and he was running toward her. 

"Get back to the canoe," he cried. 

When they were afloat again he backed water violently, driving 
the canoe away from the dam. 

"Lie down in the bottom," he commanded. Then he ceased 
paddling and crouched to the gunwales himself. He grinned at 
her bewilderment. "I don't know how much to count on the lieu- 
tenant's cannon powder but in a minute things may fly around 
some." 

The first glimmer of understanding broke upon her. One of last 
night's mysteries was clearing. "That canvas sack," she exclaimed. 

He nodded. "Towach stole it for me from the lieutenant's gun 
park." 

"And while you were away last night you planted it here in 
the dam." She had no idea of what he hoped to accomplish by 
trying to blow up the dam, but to strike any violent blow was in 
itself satisfying. "Why didn't you tell me before?" 

"It's still too soon to brag. I don't know yet if ifll work/' 

The explosion came then. It was disappointing more of a 
muffled rumble than a great detonation. Behind them the first 
of the pursuing canoes swept around the bend. Beyond the dam 
they could hear the eager yells of the Indians coming up the 
stream bottom. But presently there came a strange sound of 
sucking and gurgling which swelled rapidly in volume with the 
effect of a prodigious cow pulling a hoof from the mud. A whirl- 
pool appeared briefly along the lake margin of the barrier, to be 
swallowed up almost at once by a widening gap in the dam itself. 
The waters of the lake poured through, sweeping with it toppling 
willows and upended tree trunks from the caving banks. 

"It did work," shouted Abner. 
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He began once more to paddle violently against the sudden new 
current lest the canoe be carried too soon into the maelstrom. 

"Don't forget we've still got the last trick to take," he reminded 
her. "And it may be quite a trick to keep a canoe right side up 
when we start riding a flood like this will be." 

The surge of the lake's water through the collapsing dam was 
exerting a drag on the canoe which Abner's paddle could no longer 
resist. The Indians in the pursuing canoes perceived the threat and 
turned their craft desperately ashore. The sudden startled yells of 
the Indians below the dam were drowned out by the rising roar 
of the flood. 

"Hang on," cried Abner. "Here we go." 

The canoe shot forward toward the vortex, where the waters 
of the lake, under the pressure of the whole lake behind, stretching 
all the way to its head at Amaquah, heaved in the tremendous, 
convulsive effort to burst simultaneously to freedom. Marah felt 
the canoe beginning suddenly to leap and pound beneath her in a 
movement as distractingly erratic as the alternate soaring ascents 
and jarring descents of a furiously bucking horse. 

Not fear but a kind of wild elation seized upon her. She was in 
the grip of forces totally beyond her control. There was nothing 
further to dread, no suspense remaining. What was to happen 
to her had already been decided. And if she were about to die, to 
do so would only be to escape a death infinitely more wretched. 

"Hang on," cried Abner again. 

She gripped the sides of the canoe and set herself for the de- 
bacle. She had envisaged a waterfall over which they would be 
precipitated. Instead the center of the dam had been carried away 
down to the level of the original stream bed, and through this 
gateway the lake poured like a gigantic millrace. But there were 
dangers more menacing than any cataract. Their fragile craft rode 
the boiling torrent in company with great masses of driftwood, 
logs, and whole trees, the debris from the disintegrating dam, 
which rose threshing and flailing to the surface on all sides. 

She looked back at Abner. His paddle was flashing and darting 
with the speed of a fencer's rapier as he sought to guide the 
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canoe's hurtling career. In his face there was the fierce, intent ex- 
citement of a man who had gathered his every power and dedi- 
cated it to one purpose. His entire attention was withdrawn from 
her and devoted to the threats with which they were beset. For 
once he seemed not to know she was looking at him. But a second 
later he proved sufficiently aware of her. 

"Down," he yelled. 

She obeyed with instinctive swiftness. A great, dead sycamOir^ 
surfacing like some monster of the deep, revolved violently along- 
side, one of its gaunt, bleached limbs sweeping across the canoe 
but inches above the gunwales. 

"And stay down," added Abner. 

Marah squirmed around to look forward, keeping her head care- 
fully below the level of the canoe's upcurving stem. The flood now 
filled the old stream bottom, tearing at the lower slope of the 
ridge to the left and spreading fanwise out over the flatter ground 
to the right. Indians, afoot and on horseback, were fleeing ahead 
of this fan on the one hand and scrambling up to higher ground 
on the other. Presumably none but the dullest witted had been 
actually caught by the sudden rush of water. 

She looked ahead in vain for the English camp. Where the 
stream bed neared the main river, the flood was spreading widely 
over the river bottom, and the sandspit upon which the camp had 
been ranged in such neat precision was nowhere in evidence. Then 
she realized they must be passing the site of the English camp, 
for she could see a number of red-coated figures perched in tree- 
tops. 

"So far so good," said Abner. 



THREE 

Travel anywhere was generally inseparable from the need to escape 
dangers an route, and the need to escape became a driving neces- 
sity when you were the bearer of news upon which the lives of 
your people depended: 
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Beyond Martin's he dropped down to the Great Buffalo Trace, 
which stretched across northern Kentucky from Blue Lick on the 
main Licking River to Lee's Town on the Kentucky River. Count- 
less years of buffalo migrations had trampled the soil down to the 
underlying limestone, and in places the tremendous natural road 
was a hundred yards wide. From the shelter of the forest's edge he 
studied the broad avenue for a moment, then plunged out into 
the open and settled down to steady hard running. Ordinarily in 
traveling through the wilderness he would not have dreamed of 
exposing himself in a manner so foolhardy. He knew there was far 
more chance of his encountering Indians now that he was west 
of their main force, since they must have sent out parties to watch 
every trail leading in this direction in order to prevent word of 
their advance from preceding them. Still he kept to the trace, 
where he could get on so much faster, taking to the woods only 
occasionally, when approaching a stream crossing or a hilltop, 
where watchers were most likely to have taken up position, or 
when crossing expanses of grassland, where he could be seen from 
a distance. An hour passed, a second, and then a third. Game 
seemed nervous but not unusually disturbed. This was a big coun- 
try, he kept telling himself. No matter how many Indians were 
trying to watch it, one man on foot might go a long way through 
it without running into any of them. 

He decided, however, against cutting south to Bryant's. That 
was the most exposed station, after Martin's, and Indians were 
surely infesting its approaches. Even were he able to get through 
to the station he might be unable to get out again. His news was 
too important to the rest of Kentucky to run that risk. He kept to 
the trace until he judged he was north of Lexington and then 
turned down a deer trail. 

The country was more open now and it was more and more 
difficult to keep within readh of the patches of woods. Finally a 
mile-wide belt of grassland stretched across his way south. He 
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had to chance it. He paused to take a dozen deep breaths and 
then started. Lifting his knees high so as to be less impeded by the 
thick, clinging grass, he ran as hard as he could. He was a third of 
the way across when the first Indian horseman appeared over a 
low rise to his left. 

It was already too late to hope to hide in the tall grass, for the 
Indian had seen him at once and was blowing a piercing blast on 
his war whistle. Eight more mounted Shawnee galloped over the 
rise, pulled up momentarily alongside the first and whooped with 
satisfaction at sight of the white man stranded helplessly in the 
open. Jerking their dancing mounts into a new gallop, they swept 
down toward him, leaning forward along their horses' necks and 
continuing to yell in their eagerness to add to his consternation. 

Adam whirled and plunged back toward the woods he had left, 
bounding and zigzagging like a fleeing jack rabbit to distract 
their aim. They began to shoot but their marksmanship was 
further disturbed by the jolting of their horses and he was not hit 
They veered to the right when they saw where he was heading 
and raced to cut him off from the woods. Calling upon some deep- 
seated store of reserve energy, he put on a final burst of speed 
and won the race to the shelter of the trees by a margin so nar- 
row he could hear the swish of one thrown tomahawk whirling 
past his head. 

Once in the woods he could move faster and with more freedom 
on foot than they could on their horses. They wheeled back into 
the open and separated to encircle the grove. Since he had fore- 
seen this, instead of trying to hide he dashed straight on across an 
adjoining meadow, knowing they had not had an opportunity to 
reload, and on into the next patch of woods. Before they had quite 
surrounded this one he had made his way along a brushy draw 
into a third and more extensive wood where he had more room to 
maneuver. 

But the Indians seemed to have guessed his intention of making 
for Lexington. All except two fanned out across the open country 
to the south to make sure that whatever he did he made no 
progress in that direction. The two dismounted and set about 
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tracking him through such cover as he found in his desperate 
twisting and turning. The deadly hare-and-hounds game went on. 
He was forced continually to swing farther westward. 

It was past noon before he finally could feel any confidence in 
having shaken them off and could at last turn southward again. 
He was now nearly as far west as north of Lexington and had lost 
three precious hours. Moreover, once freed of the grim excitement 
of escaping the horsemen he began to realize how rapidly he was 
tiring. Guessing he still had fifteen miles to go, he consciously 
doled out his remaining strength, setting a pace to which he felt 
he could keep until he got there. 

An hour passed without new alarms. He noted more signs of 
human use of deer trails, an increase in the number of blazed 
trees marking land claims and even one grove of maple that had 
been tapped the last spring to make sugar. He was approaching 
the outskirts of the more settled area around Lexington. Then his 
luck, which had taken so bad a turn when he'd been sighted by 
the Shawnee horsemen, took almost as pronounced a turn the 
other way. He encountered another horseman, this one a white 
man. 

He came riding up out of a marsh with a string of muskrat 
traps jangling at his knee. He was old, with a tangled, tobacco- 
stained white beard so long it mingled with his horse's mane; he 
was more caked with grease and dirt than was common even on 
this frontier, and one side of his face continually twitched with 
some kind of a nervous disorder. But never had Adam been so 
pleased by the sight of another man. The rat trapper pulled in his 
big, bony, wall-eyed horse and watched Adam's approach with the 
mildest interest. 

"How far to Lexington?" gasped Adam. 

"Mebbe eight mile." 

Adam put a hand out to steady himself against the horse's shoul- 
der. Coming to a stop had seemed to take a greater effort than 
to keep on running. He could barely hold himself upright. 

"Give me your horse," he said. 
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The old man shook his head patiently. "No, sir. Don't calcTate 
I kin do thet." 

Adam grabbed him by the belt and pulled him from the saddle 
with a great clatter of muskrat traps. The old trapper offered no 
resistance nor did he seem to feel concern over being handled so 
cavalierly. He released himself with a certain dignity and reached 
for the trailing ends of the reins. 

"I have to have him/' said Adam. "My name's Adam Frane. 
I'm from that new settlement over on Trace Creek." 

"Mine's Simon Kite," murmured the old man politely. 

"Listen to what I'm saying," demanded Adam. "I have to get to 
Harrodsburg as fast as I can to tell them the Indians are back in 
Kentucky. You can save me a couple of hours if I can trust you 
to take the word to Lexington. Now get this straight so you can 
tdl it just as I'm telling you. A pack of Indians and Tory rangers 
a big one maybe seven or eight hundred is across the south 
fork of the Licking. They've already taken Riddle's and Martin's. 
They were able to take both stations right off became they have 
cannon. 

An unexpected spark of perception kindled in the faded old eyes. 
"Grasshopper guns?" 

"No. Real fieldpieces. Big enough to knock down any stockade. 
Make sure the people at Lexington understand that. And make 
sure they send the word around to Stroud's and Todd's and Mc- 
Cldland's and Bryant's, too, if they can, though it may be too 
late for that. I have to count on you to get the story to Lexington 
because I have to keep on to Harrodsburg to get them started 
rounding up some help for you people up here." 

Simon sighed and handed Adam the reins. " Tears from all you 
say thet there ain't no question but what I got to let you have 
bin. You'd never make it afoot yuh look real tuckered out." 

Adam pulled himself up into the saddle. Simon still seemed 
none too excited by his share in their common mission. He 
stepped back, pawed his beard and looked sadly at his horse. "His 
name's Zeke though ain't much use callin' him one name or 
f other. He's mostly too mean to pay no attention no matter what 



you call him. He's a good animal jus' the same. When yuh git to 
Harrodsburg if n yuh do yuh kin leave him with Eph Millikin. 
Eph's married up with my youngest granddaughter." 

"Lexington/* Adam reminded him. "Remember? That's where 
you're going. And get going! 1 He pulled Zeke around and got him 
started off. 

Simon called after him helpfully: "If n Zeke he comes on to balk 
or lay down under yuh jus' bite his left ear. Be sure it's the left 
ear. Yuh could chaw off the t'other without his payin' yuh no 
heed." 

"Lexington/' Adam yelled back at him. 

Zeke set off at a lumbering gallop. His feet seemed to strike the 
ground at unexpected intervals and his action was peculiarly un- 
even, as if he were always either about to stop or to bolt. Unless 
pulled aside by main strength he also seemed as disposed to run 
head on into the next tree as to veer past it. Rocked and jolted, 
forced constantly to jerk and tug at the reins, Adam found the 
going more demanding than if he had been still on foot. He dung 
grimly to the saddle and counted the miles. 

For the first hour Zeke exhibited no sign of the tendency to balk 
of which there had been warning. Then at the margin of a narrow 
stream, after having gathered himself for the leap across, he froze 
into sudden stiffened immobility. Adam pitched off over his with- 
ers into the water. Climbing laboriously back on, Adam remem- 
bered the admonition to bite his left ear. He did so. It worked 
perfectly. Zeke plunged ahead. He also threw up his head violently, 
striking Adam in the face and setting his nose to bleeding so that 
he had to return to the stream to stop the flow with cold water. 

Mounting again, he worked Zeke into his awkward gallop and 
kept on. Thereafter, when the ear-biting was indicated, as it was, on 
the average of every quarter hour, he took care to avoid the tossing 
head. Worse than the periodic balking was Zeke's gait in descend- 
ing hills. It was marked by irregularly spaced jumps, after which 
he alighted stiff-legged each time to produce a maximum jar. 
Worse than that was the cunning with which he would swerve 
unexpectedly to pass under any branch low enough to catch his 



rider. Adam began to wish for another brush with Indians in 
which Zeke might conceivably become the victim of a wild shot. 
There was one advantage in his rage, however. He'd never have 
found the strength to keep going, without even an occasional 
pause, had he not so bitterly begrudged the horse the benefit of 
a rest. 

Coming out, at length, on the main Lexington-Harrodsburg 
trail, he turned down it, his destination now only a few hours 
away. He also began to meet an occasional traveler. He welcomed 
each chance to tell his story. Each added person to whom he told 
it made it that much more certain that the news would spread 
widely and swiftly. He had had at first none too much confidence 
in Simon's dependability and this confidence grew less every hour 
he rode Zeke. A man who possessed and valued such a horse could 
hardly have sense enough to travel the eight miles to Lexington 
and still remember what he'd been told to say when he got there. 
No one Adam met on the trail had previously had the faintest 
inkling of the Indian invasion. While the general ignorance of the 
threat to Kentucky made the general danger more obvious, it 
brought Adam a kind of comfort, too. It was some relief to realize 
that his own effort and Gilbert's sacrifice had not been wasted. 

By nightfall he had begun to wonder, dully, if he was going to 
make it. He kept falling asleep and catching himself as he was 
about to roll from the saddle. Zeke, perverse as ever, seemed on 
the other hand to be growing stronger and pounded on harder 
than before. Each jarring impact of the horse's hoofs seemed to 
be against Adam's temples. His mind seemed as tired as his body. 
He began to wonder what he was doing and why he was doing it. 
Suppose, if he did get there, they didn't believe him. Suppose he 
couldn't remember what he had to tell them. He wasn't so sure, 
even now. In any event, it began to seem that whatever he had to 
say would be said too kte. It must already have been days since 
he swam the river below Riddle's. It could be weeks. Or some 
other summer. Or some other Indian inroad that had long since 
been dealt with. He was becoming more confused. His eyes closed. 
He sagged forward, clutching at Zeke's mane. 



This time he did not catch himself in time. Striking the ground 
awakened him. He'd tied the end of the reins to his wrist so that 
the horse could not go on without him. He hadn't the strength to 
climb back on. There was a bank near by. Zeke proved profoundly 
suspicious of it. With much difficulty he edged Zeke near enough, 
crawled up onto the bank and lurched into the saddle. It was only 
then that he realized he was in sight of Harrodsburg. 

He stared in stupefaction. He must still be asleep and dreaming 
what he seemed to see. Several of the huts and sheds outside the 
stockade were in flames. Men with torches were running about 
setting fire to the others. They must expect an attack and be 
bent on denying the Indians the use of the outbuildings as 
cover for an assault. That made no sense. They couldn't know 
here that the Indians were coming. He hadn't told them yet. 

The gate was opened to him and immediately his confusion 
was a thousand times compounded. When he fell off his horse it 
was straight into the arms of two Indians. Reflections from the 
flames outside gleamed unmistakably on their shaven heads, their 
bristling topknots, and the old war paint peeling from their faces. 
Worse followed and his tired mind refused to grasp any of it. 
Hie two who were gripping him and pounding him on the back 
and calling him by name were not Indians. They were not only 
white men but old friends he'd not seen since Vincennes. This 
made the least sense of all. They couldn't be here. He had the 
wit left to know that. They belonged with Clark. They didn't be- 
long here. This was Harrodsburg. He knew that, too. He'd worked 
hard enough to get here. 

"You're not Indians," he said accusingly. "You're Jim Beggs 
and Cory Poynter." 

"Thet Adam Frane he's jus* as smart as he used to be before 
he turned farmer/' said Jim to Cory. He grinned at Adam. "And 
yer jus' as right as yuh be quick. We only look like Indians 
leastwise Cory does 'cause in the kind of country we bin through 
ihet was healthier." 

"We'uns jus' got in from Fort Jeff," explained Cory. "Old 
Vigo's cousin in Detroit he got word to Clark about what was 
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a-comin' at you Kentucky folks so Clark and Jim and me we tuk 
off to look after yuh." 
"Clark's here?" stammered Adam. 

"Right there in the gatehouse," came a dozen pleased voices 
from the crowd of men that had gathered around. 

Adam slipped from the grasp of Jim and Cory and slowly sat 
down on the ground. So Clark was here. Clark had come because 
he already knew about the Indians. Clark would take care of 
everything now. That was a big relief. There couldn't be a bigger 
one. But an equally great depression settled over him. His des- 
perate effort to get here had been unnecessary. Foolish, even. Still, 
now he could sleep. 

'Was that Adam Frane I heard out there?" Clark stood in the 
lighted doorway of the gatehouse. "Bring him in." 

Jim and Cory picked Adam up. Inside, eight or ten of the lead- 
ing men of Harrodsburg were lined up along the walls. Their eyes 
were fixed on Clark as if they were troubled children and he was 
their father. Clark looked odd with his red hair shaved to a scalp 
lock. He'd taken the trouble to wash off most of the paint, how- 
ever, and someone had loaned him a homespun shirt to cover his 
naked torso. His first keen glance at Adam, sagging between his 
two supporters, took in the significance of his condition. 
"You've been traveling hard. Got some news?" 
"Only what you already know," mumbled Adam. 
"I know that an English captain named Bird left Detroit with 
a hundred or more Tory rangers. He's got Alexander McKee and 
the three Girtys with him. He's counting on picking up seven or 
eight hundred Shawnee and Mingo and coming at Kentucky. And 
that's all. What do you know? Is he across the Ohio already?" 

Adam pulled away from Jim and Cory and straightened up. He 
had something to tell, after all enough to make the difference be- 
tween day and night. And he had for a listener the one man in 
the world who'd know best how much it meant and what to do 
about it. He spoke slowly and carefully, aware tihat he might not 
have the strength to speak his piece more than once. 
"They've been across the Ohio nearly a week. They came up 
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the Licking in boats. They've taken Riddle's. That was three days 
ago. This morning they took Martin's. By the way they're moving 
Fd say they're going for Bryant's next Stations have to surrender 
on demand because they've got two pieces of field artillery. When 
you decide what you're going to do will you send word to Major 
Wyeth at Trace Creek? And I agreed to turn the horse I rode 
over to a man here named Eph Millikin." 

He was starting to fall forward. Clark caught him by the shoul- 
ders and was letting him down on a cot in the comer. Then he was 
asleep. 



FOUR 

Not all escapes were connected with flight. It was possible to 
have an excruciatingly narrow escape without running a step: 



One of the horses snorted. Matt, instantly awake, sat up in his 
blankets to listen. He heard nothing more except the gurgling 
splash of the little waterfall and the faintest murmur of wind in 
the pines. The night was impenetrably black. The overcast had 
settled down into the canyon until the sky was as dark as the 
earth beneath. The very mountains rising on all sides had with- 
drawn into the pervading darkness. 

The horse snorted again and then for the third time. Little Owl 
was on duty watching the horses, and there could be no more alert 
horse guard. Still, now that he was awake, Matt decided to investi- 
gate. He stood up. Since there was no possibility of locating by 
sight his position in relation to other objects in and around camp, 
he did so by listening and smelling. Bap's regular breathing came 
from three paces to the right. Fifty feet away he could hear the 
deep snore of Droufllard and beyond, the gentle wheeze of Joe 
Thorn. They slept thus separated so that in event of an emergency 
all four could not be subjected to the same danger. From across 
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the stream Matt could detect the faint odor of damp ashes mixed 
with the wet sand with which the cooking fire had been extin- 
guished. In the pine tree behind him he could smell the hanging 
haunch of a mule deer Joe had killed yesterday. 

Having thus orientated himself, Matt began moving silently 
upstream toward the little meadow where the horses were hobbled. 
Before making each step he felt cautiously with one moccasined 
toe to make certain that when he eased his weight forward he 
would snap no stick, rustle no leaf. As he approached the horses 
he could tell that they were nervous. He hissed to inform Little 
Owl of his presence. He was startled when Little Owl's whispered 
response came out of the darkness at his very elbow. 

"Yes, Matt." 

Matt considered himself a skilled and experienced woodsman, 
but he was forced to admit the young Indian's senses were yet 
more acute. Without doubt Little Owl had detected his approach 
long before. 

"What do you think's the matter with the horses?" asked Matt. 

"Something moves on the mountain," whispered Little Owl. 

Matt listened but could hear nothing. "Where's Shedea?" 

Little Owl gave the low coo of a dove. A moment later, though 
he heard no sound, Matt could smell the sweet grass with which 
she scented her hair and knew that she was beside them. 

"What did you hear?" asked Little Owl. 

"I heard a scratch as of something sharp against the rock," she 
whispered. 

All listened. 

"It's too dark for Blackfeet to be crawling around," suggested 
Matt. 

"No, it is not a man," said Little Owl quietly. 

Matt recalled the Indian belief in many types of supernatural 
monsters. The two young people were brave, for they had more to 
fear than white men knew. All listened again. A dislodged pebble 
rolled and bounced for a second on the mountainside. In volume 
the sound was hardly more than that of a dropped pin. But in the 
silence it provided the sensation of a rolling cannon ball. 
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"Keep the horses quiet/' said Matt. "Ill go wake the others." 

Matt stole with cautious haste hack toward camp. As he neared 
the little waterfall there was a change in the sound of the gently 
splashing water, as if a log had been thrust across the current. 
Then he caught the smell of wet hair and began to suspect the 
identity of the invader. He waited a second to make sure. Then he 
heard the snapping of the rawhide thong by which the venison 
was suspended, a satisfied grunt, and immediately thereafter a 
crunching and rending as the bones and meat were torn by pow- 
erful teeth. 

"Bap! Joe! Droufllard!" Matt called out. "Be quiet, lie still- 
listen, but don't move. There's a grizzly in camp!" 

The great "white" bear of the mountains had no fear of man. 
Instead, when he encountered his human enemy he invariably at- 
tacked. This was no time for one of the sleepers to start up heed- 
lessly. 

"It's darker*n the devil's pocket," said Joe in a conversational 
tone. "I can't see nothing. But it sure sounds like you're right." 

With the sound of voices the grizzly began to growl while he 
continued to shake and tear at the venison. 

"Be quiet," whispered Matt. "Don't move or do anything to 
attract his attention. I'm on my feet and off to one side. I'll try 
to get him to come for me." 

"What will you do with him when you get him to come?" 
asked Bap. 

The beast snarled viciously. By the sound he was still worrying 
the meat, but he was dragging it toward Bap's position. Suddenly 
there came an angry exclamation from Bap and immediately there- 
after the grizzly emitted a terrifying roar. There was the sound of 
a struggle, of hoarse panting, of another roar, and finally of the 
rending of blankets. 

Matt started to rush forward but fell over a boulder and into 
the lower branches of a cedar tree. He extricated himself and 
snatched up his rifle again. 

"Call out, Bap," he yelled, "so I can guess where you are. I'm 
going to shoot." 
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After the beast* s next roar Bap's reply came out of the air above. 

"I am up in the aspen tree." 

The ripping and tearing sounds continued. The enraged de- 
struction of Bap's blankets was still in progress. 

"Now is the time for everybody to find a tree," counseled Bap. 
"The bear he is very mad. When he sit on me to eat his venison 
I stick the knife into him." 

The animal was ranging more widely now, in his fury whirling 
and striking at whatever he encountered in camp. There was a 
mingled buffeting and splitting as a pack saddle was torn to shreds. 
A bundle of beaver traps wired together came flying against the 
boulder beside Matf s ear. Then there came a new scratching 
sound, not for the moment to be identified. 

"Oh-hol" sang out Bap. "He is very strong. The aspen tree she 
bend." 

The bear had ceased to roar now and instead was granting with 
satisfied effort. Bap's tree cracked sharply. 

"If you're still on the far side of him, Matt," said Joe, "get your- 
self down fiat on the ground. Drouillard and me are goin' to try 
a couple of shots." 

"Wait!" yelled Matt. A grizzly was only to be killed by the most 
precisely placed bullet. In this darkness they might shoot a hun- 
dred times without achieving anything more than to add to his 
anger. That would be too late to save Bap. They had to see to 
shoot. "Wait!" he ydled again. 

He dumped out half his horn of powder into the dry needles at 
the base of the cedar tree, lowered his rifle until the lock was along- 
side, and pulled the trigger. The flash from the pan ignited the 
heap of powder. The blaze burst upward in an explosive sheet of 
flame. In a second the whole tree was on fire, casting a blinding 
radiance over the area around the camp. 

The grizzly was disclosed standing upright, straining to pull 
down the aspen, his great distended chest exposed to the point- 
blank aim of two of the surest marksmen in the world. Joe and 
Drouillard fired. The bear released his clutch on the bent tree, 
which flew upward so violently that Bap was very nearly thrown 



from his perch. The grizzly roared once more, clawed fiercely at 
his wounded chest, and began to waddle belligerently toward his 
two assailants. Weakened, he dropped to all fours, but still dragged 
himself in the direction of his enemies. Matt, his gun by now re- 
loaded, stepped alongside, and, placing the muzzle of his rifle 
against the head, fired the final shot. 

Bap dropped to the ground and ran to embrace Matt. "Always 
you think quick." He glanced from the bent aspen to the burning 
cedar and drew a long, relieved breath. "But this time not too 
quick/' 



FIVE 

Gilbert* s flight was, undoubtedly, one of the shortest ever to prove 
successful: 



The horsemen arrived. Adam stood up and spoke to Cory and 
Jim. "From the first it didn't seem to make sense their coming 
at stations like Riddle's and Martin's way back here in the woods 
wasting their numbers and their cannon and their surprise. They 
had so much more to gain by going for Louisville first off. It 
could be they've finally figured that out. And now that they're 
back in their boats they can make it around to Louisville in a 
hurry while everybody in Kentucky is rushing off this way looking 
for them." 

The answer did not come from either Cory or Jim but it came 
in an astoundingly familiar voice. "Would you like to know ex- 
actly where your Indians went?" 

Adam whirled to see Gilbert sitting sidewise on Jim's horse, his 
wounded leg thrust out stiffly. 

"Great God," cried Adam. "You're alivel" 

"Never more so," said Gilbert "Five miles riding side-saddle 



with this leg catching in the brush has been enough to convince 
me of that." 

He was naked except foi the piece of an old blanket wrapped 
around his middle; most of him was smeared with black paint, 
while his head was plastered with clay. In every other way, too, 
he'd been treated by the Indians as they treated a prisoner they 
were getting ready to kill. Several of his fingernails had been torn 
off, his fingers had been chewed and his whole body was covered 
with gashes and bruises. But his chief trouble was still the leg. It 
was swollen to twice its normal size. Unless he kept on being as 
lucky as he was to be alive at all he'd likely lose it. And it must 
have been causing him great pain. Drops of sweat were popping 
out through the black paint and trickling down him. 

"Found him buried in leaves at the edge of the dearin' back 
there at Martin's," said Cory. "Never have noticed he was there 
if my horse hadn't stepped on him." 

"Square on my good leg, too," complained Gilbert. 

"Where do you think the Indians went?" demanded Adam. 

"Back to wherever they came from their own native and, I am 
sure, miserable towns." 

"Do you know that or only guess it?" 

"Know is a hard word. Perhaps it will save time if I tell you 
what I saw and heard; then you can judge for yourself where they 
have gone." 

"Do that," said Adam. "And tell it all. Don't leave out any- 
thingwhether you think if s important or not." 

"My friend, everything thaf s been happening to me has struck 
me as having the most exceptional importance. But it will take a 
while to tell. If you'd have me lifted out of this confounded saddle 
that comes at me in so many of the places the Indians laid on the 
hardest" 

Gilbert was lowered to the ground. He stretched out his leg 
with a sigh of relief. 'To start with the last you yourself saw and 
heard. The Indians who ran out to welcome me were ecstatic to 
have me in their possession particularly after they discovered 
what had happened to six of their compatriots in the gully. They 



seemed to have no interest in chasing after you and Bert. All their 
interest centered on me. They took me to the other side of the 
river, where they were joined by an equally ecstatic group of their 
fellows. They stripped off my clothes with very little regard for 
my bad leg, I may say and at once began daubing a mess of black 
paint on me and rubbing wet clay in my hair. The black, I re- 
called with the deepest misgiving, was an extremely bad sign, but 
the clay baffled me." 

"That was to save your scalp from the fire," put in Adam. 

"Ah. In people who are in most ways so prodigal that seems 
oddly frugal. But you must be right. For others were assembling 
firewood about the base of a tree. All this was proceeding with the 
most unseemly haste. Their countenances were as bright and eager 
as those of ardent fishermen about to cast their lines for the first 
time in the spring. At this most opportune of moments, one of 
their white officers rode up. I learned somewhat later he was Alex- 
ander McKee the King's agent for the western Indians. No doubt 
he is a consummate Tory scoundrel but I shall remember him in 
my will. For he began immediately to berate the Indians and a 
fearful argument ensued. All this was in the Shawnee tongue so 
that in spite of my natural interest I could make neither head nor 
tail of it, but I afterward learned the substance of the dispute. 
It seems that the English commander of the expedition a Cap- 
tain Bird had been much exercised over the murder of the prison- 
ers at Riddle's, whose safety he had personally guaranteed before 
the surrender. He had refused to permit further use of his cannon 
unless the chiefs swore to observe the terms of all future capitula- 
tions. My Indians declared I was a special case, but McKee, to my 
great satisfaction, argued so persistently that eventually I was 
dragged, along with the dispute, into the presence of Captain Bird. 
He had set up his headquarters in the clearing at Martin's, which 
had in the meantime fallen. He was already engaged in furious 
arguments of his own with the Indians, in his efforts to save this 
new crop of prisoners, and my prospects became entangled with 
theirs. The terrified captives were huddled on the ground around 
him. Yelling braves occasionally seized some unfortunate on the 
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outskirts of the group and carried him away. They desisted only 
when Bird drew his sword. I naturally kept as close to him as I 
could. The Indian side of every argument had to be interpreted 
to him so that I could now gather the gist of all that was said. The 
debate over the fate of the captives, with which I was so engrossed, 
was repeatedly interrupted by other instances of disagreement be- 
tween the captain and his red legions. It appeared that Indians 
may never be commanded they must be persuaded even with 
regard to the most trifling decisions. Bird must have been shouting 
at them for days, for he had all but lost his voice. His face was as 
flushed and his eyes as bloodshot as if he had contracted a fever. 
Though as a man he deplored the murder of captives, as a soldier 
he had been even more disturbed by the witless destruction of the 
cattle at Riddle's. This had left his army hungry and threatened 
with the early necessity of scattering to hunt in order to subsist. 
As another example of the difficulties which constantly beset his 
exercise of command, the Indians refused to help drag the cannon 
to Bryant's. This they asserted was a type of labor meant only 
for draft animals or squaws. The Tory Rangers, themselves by 
now infuriated, were obliged to do it alone. Kindred disputes con- 
tinued endlessly throughout the afternoon and into the night, ac- 
companied by periodic returns to the subject of the captives. 
Because of my injury I was not closely watched and after darkness 
fell I was able to creep away into the edge of the forest, where I 
found a small hollow and covered myself with leaves. I fully 
expected to be discovered and retrieved with the coming of day- 
light, but after nursing my anxieties for a time I fell asleep and 
slept until the horse of my good friend here was considerate 
enough to step on me/' 

"Bird was having no more trouble than you always have with 
Indians," said Adam. "What gave you the idea that he suddenly 
decided overnight to break off his whole campaign?" 

"I have yet to tell you about the father and grandfather of all 
the arguments that took place. Along toward evening two Ken- 
tuckians reached Martin's. They had ridden hard and long. It 
seems we harbor a number of wretches in our settlements who 



make a practice of running to the English with information. These 
two reported that Clark had arrived in Kentucky with his army." 

"And they was right," interjected Jim Beggs. "Me and Cory 
know we was the army." 

"The news had an amazing effect on the Indians. Where before 
they had been perpetually excited and insufferably boastful, the 
mere mention of the name Clark had made changed men of 
them. They became calm and sober and infinitely judicious. With 
the grave sensibility of so many chancellors of the exchequer they 
began to point out the military bankruptcy of their situation. 
They were without food, without sufficient ammunition, and with- 
out the necessary numbers to dream of confronting Clark. Bird 
raved until his face turned from red to blue but they only stared 
at him in grieved silence, as at a friend who is going out of his 
mind. As I crawled away the last I heard was Bird calling them 
cowards and old women, while they, becoming angry too, were 
calling him a fool and a madman. It was hearing that and then 
noting this morning that they had obviously taken themselves off 
that gave me the idea that they are getting out of Kentucky as 
fast as they can." 

"It begins to give me the same idea," admitted Adam. 



six 

And, last of all, there was the unhappy lot, shared by very many 
unfortunates, who had learned that escape was impossible: 



"Beggin' the lieutenant's pardon, sir," came Sergeant Wdb/s voice 

out of the shadows beside the tent flap. 
"What is it, Sergeant?" 

"A squaw wot speaks English wants a word wi' the lieutenant/' 
Ogden was at once too exhausted and too excited to fed even 

curious. "Bring her back tomorrow/' 
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There was a note of respectful insistence in the sergeant's reply. 
"She'd never come 'ere by daylight, sir." 

"What's she want?" 

"She wouldn't say, sir." 

There must have been something quite out of the ordinary 
about the visitor in the night to make so strong an impression on 
brassbound Sergeant Wdby. "Well, bring her in." 

"She won't come to camp, sir." 

"Then where is she, for God's sake?" 

"She's waitin' on the other bank o' the brook, sir where the 
young squaws come to bed wit' the Frenchies." 

"What's that? Don't tell me you've been winking at that sort 
of thing, Sergeant. Right in sight of camp. Make certain that the 
practice is stopped at once." 

'Tes, sir," said the sergeant. " 'Ow many extra men will I put 
on guard duty, sir?" 

"What for?" 

'To keep the Frenchies from runnin' off from camp to look for 
the women, sir." 

"Possibly you're right," conceded Ogden wearily. "Well, show 
me this one that wants to talk to me." 

They waded the shallow stream. On the other bank a number 
of blanketed huddles were precipitately disrupted as the boatmen's 
companions of the night started up and scurried away. The ser- 
geant halted and pointed toward a bush a little way upstream. 

"She's back o' that, sir." 

As Ogden approached he could see nothing in the darkness. 
Then a clawlike hand grasped his wrist and pulled him down. He 
could barely make out the outline of an Indian woman whose head 
and shoulders were shrouded in a blanket. 

"I cain't let nobody ketch on I come here to talk to you." It 
was the cracked voice of an old woman and her speech was slow 
and oddly spaced as if it were a separate task to recall each word 
and then to recall how to pronounce it. 

"Who are you?" 
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"Oncet I was Martha Gunn. But for near thirty year I bin wife 
to Yarwek the Mingo." 

The blanket had the rancid, smoky smell of an Indian wigwam, 
but the eyes that peered out from its folds gleamed palely even 
in the darkness. "You're a white woman," he exclaimed. 

She nodded. "They tuk me in '55." 

After all these years, he reflected irritably, she must be resigned 
to living with Indians. She could hardly expect him to do anything 
for her now. "What did you want to see me about?" 

"About that Virginny gal Quachake brung back. She's young 
and a good spunky gal. I come to tell you to leave her be else 
you'll git her burnt." 

He was staggered by the unexpected accusation and by the 
venom in the tone with which she voiced it. "But they don't 
burn women," he stammered. 

'They do when they have a mind to. My sister was tuk with me. 
They burnt her." 

"I can understand what a terrible memory that must be for 
you," he said, endeavoring uneasily to release his wrist from her 
clutch. "But I assure you I've not been doing anything that might 
get this young woman burned. What can you mean?" 

"Tryin* to buy her. Fetchin' her up to the store nights. Givin' 
her thet fancy dress. Thet's what I mean." 

"But Pierre did that." 

She spat scornfully. "Pierre don't give whisky and calico. IFn 
the gal was fer him he'd give mebbe three needles." 

"But I tell you I haven't been near her." 

"Ain't a injun in town but what knows thet. They see good- 
and they don't miss nuthin' thet goes on. They see you bin stayin* 
away from Pierre's whenever the gal's there. But they see you 
wantin' to pack her wood, too. And a-watchin' fer her through 
yer spyglass. And thet calico gitup you give her. And the whisky 
fer Nocumthau jes' so's the gal can git herself a night's rest. 
Tain't hard fer them to figure out yer gittin' yersdf set to pay 
a good steep price fer the gal." 

"I would, as a matter of fact, if that would help her." 
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"And thet's jes' how yer gonna git her burnt. Quachake craves 
to have folks talk about him. They talk now about his good luck 
'cause hell git so much from you fer the gal. But if n he bums 
her instead then their mouths will hang open and their eyes will 
bug out. They'll point at him and say: 'There goes thet Quachake. 
He's a hard man. He cares fer nuthinV Quachake wants thet 
more'n he wants to git rich." 

Ogden's head ached from the din of the war dance. He was too 
tired to think connectedly. Conceivably there was a species of 
Indian logic in this old woman's ramblings. He preferred to con- 
sider another likelihood that her mind was touched. "Surdy 
you're just guessing. You can't know what's in Quachake's mind." 

"He's a injun and I know injuns. I know when injuns is a-workm* 
theysdves up about goin' to war is allus a bad time fer captives. 
I know Quachake's stopped beatin' her. And I know thet's a bad 
sign." 

She sounded lucid and her point was unanswerable. He had 
made himself responsible for Marah Blake. 

"Do you ever get a chance to speak to her?" 

"Sometimes when we git wood." 

"Couldn't you arrange some way for me to meet her without 
anyone knowing so I could talk to her?" 

"No. Nothin' 'ud make things worse fer her." 

The refusal was so flat and peremptory that Ogden did not 
argue. "Have you told her what you think?" 

"No. She's got herself miseries a-plenty as 'tis." 

"But there must be something you can do for her. When you're 
cutting wood can't you attract the old grandmother's attention 
and give the girl a chance to escape?" 

"No. They'd ketch her 'fore she'd made off a mile." 

"How soon do you think that this this thing that you're afraid 
of may happen to her?" 

"He ain't painted her black yet. Hell do thet the day before 
she burns." 

Ogden was angry and baffled. "You know Indians. You've al- 
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ready given this a lot of thought. What is it that you think I 
can do?" 

"Nothin'. That's the one chance she's got." 

"For God's sake, then, if it's all so hopeless why did you come 
to me?" 

"Nobody was frettin' about her but me. Now you can fret, too." 

She put a hand on his shoulder and pushed herself wearily up- 
right. By the time Ogden had got to his feet her bent figure had 
merged with the darkness like a disembodied spirit. He called after 
her but there was no reply. 
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part ten 



ONE 



In the days of border warfare the white settler feared, hated, and 
fought Indians, but knew next to nothing about them. Unless he 
had been captured by them and had survived the experience, he 
had seldom even seen one except when a pack of them burst 
howling from the forest, bent on butchering him and his family. 
In his estimation Indians were more nearly demons than human 
beings, and he wasted few reflections upon how they might com- 
port themselves at home, if they had homes. Later, after Indian 
power had been overthrown, it was too late to know them. The 
no longer dreaded enemy was by then despised as a degenerate 
and drunken beggar. To have caught glimpses of the ordinary life 
led by Indians before their downfall was an opportunity given 
to comparatively few white men. One of these few was a young. 
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English officer dispatched from Detroit on a military mission to 
England's allies, the Shawnee, in 1781: 



Lieutenant Walter Farnham Ogden pressed his lame shoulder 
muscles against the back rest, took another sip of brandy and 
water, surveyed the scene around him, and reflected that his situa- 
tion was very nearly worth the effort it had cost him. Through 
his mind ran the words of the report he would dispatch to Major 
de Peyster, commandant at Detroit, as soon as a lull in the cele- 
bration gave him the opportunity* "In position this day on naviga- 
ble waters Great Miami with guns in good order," he would write. 
So much and no more. He liked the classic military terseness. 
Caesar's "Venz, vidz, vie?' was hardly more succinct. 

The more he contemplated the unruffled brevity of his dispatch 
the more pleased with it he became. He felt no wish to enlarge 
upon the difficulties of his expedition. The major was well 
acquainted with wilderness travel and had not actually expected 
him to get through at all. But it did seem a pity completely to 
ignore the dramatic circumstances of his reception here. With so 
many novel impressions beating upon him from all sides, he felt 
the need of sharing his experience with someone to whom it 
would seem equally novel. He began to think, therefore, of what 
he would say when he found time to write James Boswell such a 
letter from the wilderness as he had promised upon taldng leave 
of him in London. He would write: 

I am seated on a buffalo robe in the center of the great 
council house in Wapatomica, a Shawnee town about mid- 
way between Lake Erie and the Ohio River. This edifice is 
an immense rectangular wigwam of split poles and bark, 
nearly thirty paces wide and more than twice as long. The 
dder daughter of Weyapiersenwah, the war chief of the 
Shawnee, is combing my hair, while his younger daughter is 
rubbing my feet with bear's oil. These services are in cere- 
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monial recognition of my role as honored guest. However, 
James, do not let your ardent imagination magnify my good 
fortune. The damsels' ministrations do not include other 
perquisites due a sultan and are being performed in the least 
intimate manner possible. We sit here in the midst of as great 
a company as can crowd into this vast structure. The elite of 
the Shawnee nation, together with a number of visiting digni- 
taries from surrounding nations, has assembled for this feast 
to welcome me. Moreover, the maidens appear to have long 
since tired of their part in my ritualistic toilet, as I have in 
mine, but I do not know how to tell them to desist. My in- 
terpreter has wandered off and I am in doubt how tactfully 
to do this. I cannot merely wave them away lest in some 
fashion I give offense to my hosts. 

With the continuation of eating and drinking, the decorum 
which marked the occasion at its commencement has given 
way to an atmosphere of less bridled festivity, even hilarity. 
The savage capital resounds with a cacophony most weird 
to my ears, composed as it is of the sounds of laughing ribald 
conversation in a language unknown to me, of strange cries 
and answering hoots, and songs, and chants, and drumbeats, 
and whistles, and rattles. During the feast I have been regaled 
with a variety of delicacies to make your Dr. Johnson forget 
his oysters. For example, I was first offered sagamite (a kind 
of corn porridge) in which whole frogs had been boiled and 
then roasted turkey eggs which had been selected with care- 
ful regard for the moment the chicks were about to hatch 
out. Both of these I sampled rather than disappoint my 
hosts. I may say that with eyes tightly shut the taste of the 
little carcasses is not so insufferable as you might suppose. 
There have been other dishes more to my fancy, including 
strips of boiled venison dipped in wild honey, sturgeon roe, 
bowls of wild strawberries, and a confection on the order of 
pralines, made by toasting com and maple sugar together. 

However, it is the sights, rather than the tastes and the 
sounds, that to me make this occasion truly remarkable. All 
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who attend have donned their most treasured finery. Every 
figure has been made the more fantastic by painting elaborate 
designs of many colors on face and limbs, by covering his 
appard with curiously wrought decorations achieved by inter- 
weaving shells and beads and the dyed spines of the porcu- 
pine, by the generous use of the feathers of birds and the skins, 
heads, and horns of animals, and by the addition of numerous 
metallic trinkets they are able to buy from traders. Each fierce 
paladin carries a mirror in which at frequent intervals he 
studies with unblushing approval the state of his toilet. The 
chiefs, with their greater wealth, most of which has been 
gained, by the way, through subsidies paid them, first by the 
French and now by us, to win their support in wars, are able 
to rise to the supreme heights of fashion. 

Weyapiersenwah, better known as Blue Jacket to our 
people, makes a stately figure in a togalike robe of glittering 
bronze turkey feathers, to which the gold epaulets of an Eng- 
lish brigadier general are attached at the shoulders. His moc- 
casins and leggings are scarlet, his right arm emerging from 
the folds of the robe to grasp his pipe is sheathed with broad 
silver bracelets, and upon his chest hangs a massive silver 
gorget from which in turn is suspended a large medallion of 
George III. Wingenund, chief of that section of the Delaware 
who were the last among the tribes of this region to embrace 
the English cause, carries the evidence of our long wooing on 
his person. To the panther-skin cap which extends to his waist 
behind are fastened hundreds of silver brooches. All Indians 
of any distinction are fond of wearing ornaments at their ears 
and nostrils, but Wingenund is noteworthy in that the rims 
of his ears have been cut until they sag to his shoulders and 
each is weighed down by a foot-long string of silver shillings, 
one of which hangs down in front while the other swings 
negligently down his back. Sewn to his finely woven buffalo 
hair robe so thickly that they almost overkp like the scales 
of a fish are finger rings, small mirrors, coins, and medals, 
intermingled with prized ornaments of native origin wrought 
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into designs of beads, bits of shell, quills, dyed grasses, the 
teeth of animals, and human hair. Seyatamah, the Wyandot, 
who has cleverly shunned resort to all trade baubles, presents 
undoubtedly the most colorful figure present, as well as the 
one to come nearest to pleasing European taste. He has de- 
pended solely on feathers for his effect, with a glistening 
girdle of the green, red, and gold feathers of the parakeet, a 
black-and-red cape fashioned of the plumage of the red- 
shouldered blackbird, a tall, snow-white, swan's-wing cap 
shaped like a crown, and a calumet decorated along its whole 
length with the heads of flame-colored birds and with a great 
red feather fan suspended from the middle of the stem. But 
my favorite is Sandithtas, a swaggering young subchief of the 
Mingo, who is literally clothed in tiny brass bells from head 
to foot. Bells hang from his crest, his ears, his nose, and from 
all other projections of his anatomy down to his knees and 
his ankles. The constant jangle of the bells compels public 
notice as he struts about carrying an immense pipe outthrust 
before him as ostentatiously as the mace is carried before the 
Speaker of the House. From the stem of this calumet there 
hangs the scalp of an enemy, while upon the bowl is carved 
the figures of a man and woman in the act of copulation. 
Thus with his every slightest move or gesture he is able to 
call attention to the twin symbols of his prowess in love and 
war. 

But before now you must be wondering, my dear James, 
what circumstances could have made me, a most unimportant 
subaltern in the Royal Artillery, the occasion for this savage 
durbar. I may say I have well earned it. The first military 
task assigned me after my arrival in America was to be charged 
with the movement of two fiddpieces from Detroit to the 
headwaters of a southerly flowing stream upon which they 
can be barged downward against the rebel frontier in Ken- 
tucky. One was but a three-pounder and the other only a six, 
but you can have no idea what ponderous monsters even 
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such lesser cannon can become in a land of forest and swamp 
nowhere marked by any kind of road. 

His zest for the composition faded. There was nothing in an 
account of his fearful labors this past month to amuse anyone, 
least of all James Boswdl. He would write nothing of this. He 
would have preferred to be able himself entirely to forget the 
rapids, the shoals, the sand bars, the dams of driftwood and trees 
piled up by floods, the perpetually repeated necessity to unload 
the guns, to drag them along the bank, and to hoist them aboard 
again, and the ultimate incredible struggle with the long portage. 
A gun afloat in a canoe was like thistledown. But once ashore it 
burrowed into the earth like a badger. He would omit all this 
dismal toil and come at once to the disclosure of his present im- 
portance. He would phrase it: 

It is enough to say that at this moment the two guns are 
drawn up on a hard sand beach on the bank of the Great 
Miami River which flows swiftly south to the borders of 
Kentucky. The Shawnee rushed from all quarters of their 
country to greet me and carried me off to this, their chief 
town, a day's journey to the east. You can understand some- 
thing of their enthusiasm when I tell you that five hundred 
Indians, armed only with rifles and their native weapons, are 
rardy able to take the meanest stockade erected by the rebd 
settlers along their western frontier, but that once a cannon 
is brought within range there is not a fortification in all Ken- 
tucky but must yield on demand. Such is the importance of 
my two small fiddpieces in this curious wilderness warfare. 
After aD, Clive set out upon the conquest of India with but 
three. 

Ogden's pleasant musing was interrupted by the return of 
Alexander McKee, the deputy Indian commissioner, followed by 
a Negro dave from James Girt/s trading store, carrying a fresh 
keg of brandy. The Indian merrymakers fell silent, all eyes on the 
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keg. Most spat gravely as a polite indication that they were still 
thirsty. McKee said something in Shawnee which drew an appre- 
ciative laugh from the assemblage. The Indians whipped from 
their belts the horn spoons which served them as drinking cups 
and pressed toward the keg. 

The lieutenant galloped back to the gun park. Here, thanks to 
Sergeant Wdby, all was in readiness. The cannoneers, every but- 
ton bright, stood like statues until, upon command, their rigid 
immobility dissolved into the swift, jerky movements of gun drill 
as they simulated the actions of loading, aiming, firing, and swab- 
bing. The stem sergeant had even drilled an outward appearance 
of discipline into the slovenly French boatmen so that they stood 
in formation, holding their paddles, oars, and poles stiffly at 
present arms. 

Ogden nodded his satisfaction. He had now done all he could. 
He could only wait to see what would happen. Already the first 
of the new arrivals were dismounting at Wdby's line. 

All day he received successive delegations of warriors. He was 
obliged to rely upon the dubious interpretation of Gabriel Jes- 
saume, his head boatman. But ihe words he was called upon to 
speak were neither many nor important. The Indians stared at 
him. They stared at the guns. They stared at the gun drill. They 
stared longest at the French boatmen. As the day drew to a close 
he could feel that in his first encounter with ihe unpredictable he 
had earned no worse than a draw. 

Meanwhile each newly arriving contingent had selected a camp 
site. The Mingo, as representatives of Iroquois seniority, usurped 
the favored location near the gun park. TTie Shawnee tended to 
settle around the outskirts of Amaquah. The Delaware took what 
was left. By dusk, camp fires lighted nearly the whole length of 
the trail between the estuary of Amaquah Creek and the head of 
the lake. 

The official gravity which had marked the deportment of his 
visitors while in his camp was soon abandoned when they returned 
to their own. Groups of warriors surged from fire to fire, looking 
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for acquaintances, renewing friendships, exchanging news and 
jokes. At every fire the cooking pot was full and every passing guest 
was urged to eat. As among white men conviviality was associated 
with drinking, among Indians it accompanied eating. When they 
drank it was always to excess and with the wish to become drunk, 
to forget, to escape. When they wished to make merry in the 
company of their friends, they merely overate. 

Ogden was restless. He was missing an opportunity to get better 
acquainted with these wild men it might become his duty to lead 
into battle. If Biant were with him they would surely be par- 
ticipating in the night's festivities. Suddenly he decided to chance 
it by himself. 

The Mingo rose to greet him with every evidence of welcome. 
A pile of robes was spread for him to sit upon. A pipe was thrust 
into his hand, filled and lighted. The host dipped his hands into 
the cooking pot repeatedly until he was convinced he had fished 
out the most desirable portions to be heaped on a bark dish before 
the distinguished guest. Already they were at ease again, in fact 
more sportive than before, like children excited by the presence 
of a stranger. They violated his every concept of the proverbial 
stolidity of Indian manners. They talked and laughed constantly. 
Famous warriors lent themselves to the antics of schoolboys. Ab- 
surd tricks were played on the most important dignitaries. And 
always they kept on eating. 

Tonight they were wasting a week's ration in one splurge of 
gluttony. Tomorrow they would likely enough go to the other 
extreme and weaken their strength by prolonged fasting. But 
Ogden's hopes soared. Men reluctant to go to war were never this 
carefree on the eve of war. This wfld assembly needed only a 
leader to become an army. 

That night the Mingo staged the first war dance, again taking 
the primacy due their rank among the nations. This ceremonial 
invocation of the will to kill was a necessary step in the muster 
of Indian warriors on the eve of war which Ogden felt bound to 
encourage by his presence. 
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During the afternoon the dancing ground had been stamped 
hard. A stake the height of a man had been set up in the center 
and painted red for blood and black for death. Had the Mingo 
possessed at the moment a prisoner of sufficient reputation as a 
warrior to deserve the honor, he would have been tied to the stake; 
but lacking such an advantage the stake itself represented the 
enemy. Four fires were kindled at the corners of the dancing 
space. The leader of the dance and the thirty other dancers, 
selected by lot, withdrew. The four singers and the two drummers 
took their positions. The audience moved into place, the chiefs 
and most-noted warriors squatting in the front rank, those of next 
importance kneeling behind them, and all others standing and 
elbowing for advantage. There was much bustle, confusion, and 
heedless conversation. It was more like the preliminaries to an 
amateur theatrical performance in Ogden's own English county 
than a savage rite. 

Then, as though at the direction of some secret signal, all fell 
silent. Thereafter no one whispered, moved, as much as glanced 
aside. Warriors stared into the space before them as if already 
lost in the examination of their innermost thoughts, in the con- 
templation of what they had achieved and of the demands that 
still might be made upon them. The pause continued. The silence 
became oppressive. The sense of waiting for something mysterious, 
possibly terrible, became more pronounced. 

Suddenly the voice of the dance leader, faint in the far distance, 
was raised in the barbaric howl of the war whoop. From the 
throats of his companions came an immediate answering howl. 
A thin sepulchral echo lingered eerily among the forested hills. 

There ensued another long silence, broken again by the distant 
war cry and the chilling response to it. This time the cry was 
nearer. Again there was the silence, disturbed only by the crackling 
of the wood on the fires and by the quickened breathing of the 
crowd. Ogden sensed the mounting tension in those around him. 
He, as well, was beginning to fed the suspense. 

A drum began to tap. Gradually there became recognizable 
another sound, seemingly bom of the drum beat itself, barely 
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distinct at first, no more than a low whisper out of the surround- 
ing darkness. This new sound became a slow, muffled tread, ac- 
companied by the sinister rustle of war rattles. Finally, among 
the farthest shadows at the edge of the firelight, the forms of the 
dancers took shape, following their leader in single file. They were 
stripped for war to breechclouts, leggings, moccasins, and fighting 
equipment, and they were painted not for adornment or to catch 
the fancy of young women but in hideous designs, chiefly red 
and black, calculated to strike terror into the hearts of an enemy. 
Their entrance was solemn. The grim figures seemed to loom 
rather than approach. There was a sense of foreboding in the slow 
tap of the drum. War was not a venture to be rushed into heed- 
lessly. Glory and victory were not envisaged. Death was the 
prospect. Three times the slow, somber procession circled the 
stake. 

Were there a live prisoner bound to it, his voice would be break- 
ing into this hush with mockery, derision, and insult, striving so 
to provoke his captors that they would kill him swiftly. 

After the third circle the leader of the dance made a great spring 
with uplifted hatchet, struck it into the stake, and once more 
raised the war whoop. From the other dancers came the ear- 
splitting response. The singers began to chant the traditional war 
song in the ancient language, using words the meaning of which 
had long since been forgotten. The thump of the drums ac- 
celerated. The dance was on. 

The basic step was unvarying. The dancer brought his heel 
down hard against the ground, timing the sound of the impact 
and the resulting shake of his knee rattle to the beat of the drum. 
But in the execution of the step each dancer abandoned himself 
to his own fierce pantomime of battle. One stalked his enemy, 
another struck with his tomahawk, a third with his knife. Every 
aspect of approach and attack was mimicked in vivid detail. This 
enactment of personal conflict, ferocious in itself, was made the 
more gruesome by the actor's grimaces, gestures and contortions, 
intended to illustrate the extreme pleasure with which he would 
terrify, strike down, scalp, mutilate, and disembowel his victim. 



His preoccupation with the lust to inflict pain and death made 
him seem less than human. Watching, repelled and yet fasci- 
nated, Ogden wondered how there could exist one rebel settler 
in the West who, having once seen a pack of such maniacs caper- 
ing in his dooryard, had not long since fled over the mountains. 

The song ended, the drumbeat dropped to a half step, the 
dancers resumed their slow circling. After an interval the leader 
again leaped to strike and the active figure of the dance was re- 
peated. This repetition of the same movements and the same 
maneuvers continued endlessly, inexorably. Like the roll of a drum, 
the effect was not to numb the senses but to excite them. Heard 
from such close quarters, each recurrence of the war cry, rising at 
the end to a sudden piercing scream, struck with the impact of 
a blow. The leader's dreadful call, followed immediately by the 
howling response, seemed to express the full primitive ferocity of 
the wolf pack dosing in on its prey. 

As the night wore on, the emotions of the entire assemblage 
became as involved as those of the dancers in the savage pentecost. 
At times it seemed to Ogden that even he was about to be en- 
gulfed by these successive waves of passion. To picture himself, 
sword in hand, valiantly leading these screeching demons into 
battle was to contemplate a spectacle hardly less brutish than 
this one. 

But a soldier must adjust himself to realities. Not so many gen- 
erations ago his own ancestors in Britain had daubed themselves 
with blue day and indulged in human sacrifice in the course of 
preparing for war. In any army of his own time, including the one 
whose uniform he wore, the training of soldiers centered upon 
the necessity of instilling in them the instinct to kill. When, 
toward dawn, the dance at last ended and, cramped from sitting 
so long, he limped toward his tent, he dung desperately to this 
soldierly point of view. 



TWO 

The trader, by the nature of his calling, was required not only to 
attempt to know Indians but to live among them, to place his 
person and his property unreservedly at their disposal, trusting to 
preserve both by virtue of his Indian hosts' reluctant realization 
that if he were robbed or killed he would not be able to return 
to them next year with more of the gunpowder, brass kettles, rum, 
trinkets, blankets, and other novel articles they had learned to 
value so highly. Matt's stock of trade goods had been stolen from 
him by the Omaha and from the Omaha by the Pawnee. Accom- 
panied by his partner, Bap, he is on his way to the principal 
Pawnee town, where he is unknown, on the one chance in a thou- 
sand that he may recover some of his property. Joe Thorn, a trader 
living with the Pawnee, comes out to meet the approaching 
strangers: 



Joe Thorn at sixty had been a legendary character for thirty years. 
Though few who lived under roofs had ever actually seen him in 
the flesh, few names along the frontier were as familiar as his. Half 
the bizarre wilderness exploits that had become stories worth 
repeating bear wrestling, panther hugging, feats of strength, en- 
durance, and marksmanship, marvelous escapes from captivity, 
gauntlet, and burning stake were commonly ascribed to him. 
Many of these adventures he had indeed experienced. His memory 
of them went back to Braddock's defeat, and among his youthful 
achievements was a journey alone through four hundred miles of 
savage-infested wilderness to bring the first news of Pontiac's siege 
of Detroit. 

There were few later instances of his conscious public service 
or even of his association with people who lived in ordered com- 
munities. He preferred the ease and freedom of the Indian camp 
where, as a resident trader, he could be an important and dignified 
citizen, of whom nevertheless litfle was expected and upon whom 
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few responsibilities descended. For this personal ease and freedom 
he was ready to risk any labor, hardship, or hazard. This life he 
had chosen and in which, unlike men less ready to pay for their 
desires, he had persisted at whatever cost, kept him in the wilds 
well beyond the farthest frontier, ranging first across the Ohio, 
then the Wabash, then the Mississippi, and finally the Missouri, 
where he had lived for the past two years among the Pawnee. 

Matt, who had heard often of Joe Thorn, was not prepared for 
the figure that appeared before him. The fabulous wilderness wan- 
derer was a slight, spare man, graying, dean-shaven, smiling, and 
mild-mannered. Aside from his moccasins, there were in his dress 
none of those decorative and barbaric touches necklaces, head- 
bands, fringes, beaded designs so much affected by most white 
men who lived among the Indians. He wore a very old and 
battered bell-crowned felt hat, a once-black but now threadbare 
broadcloth coat, a faded flowered waistcoat, and much-patched 
woolen pantaloons. There was about him an air of a gentle, in- 
digent, retired minister of the Gospel. He was unarmed except for 
a light fowling piece, which he handled absently, as a townsman 
might an umbrella. 

"I'm Joe Thorn," he announced. He took it for granted his 
name was familiar. Then he said no more while he eyed Matt 
with reserve. When Matt spoke the old trader sighed with im- 
mediate relief. 

"So you be an American. All the boy knew was one of you was 
not a Frenchman. Took you for another of them Englishmen 
nosing around." 

"Englishmen way back here?" asked Matt. 

"Ain't no country so far back an Englishman don't wind up in 
it. Specially if if s somebody else's back country." 

"How do they get here?" 

"From Prairie du Chien through the Sioux country. The Sioux, 
the/s so ornery they like Englishmen." 

"They didn't like us," said Matt. He felt it wise to feel his way 
with care. A trader resident among the Pawnee might not sym- 



pathize too readily with rival traders come to daim that Pawnee 
had stolen their trade goods. 

Joe Thorn was one who scorned dissimulation. "No matter who 
bothered you, it was the Pawnee who got your goods. Old 
Caracteris' grandson Seroka was with the young man who made 
the grab." This friend of the Pawnee made no bones about ad- 
mitting that the family of the most respected Pawnee chief was 
involved in the affair. "Seroka's a smart boy. Before coming in he 
traded off the two squaws to some Kansas hunters who'll likely 
sell them to the Osage, who are paying good prices for slaves. 
Might take you two-three months to catch up with them, and 
I'd say not worth it. You won't be able to prove much by them. 
Nobod/n listen to what they say." 

"You mean the Pawnee would turn over the stuff," asked Matt, 
"if we could prove it was ours?" 

Joe Thorn pondered a moment. "The Pawnee like to cuddle 
traders, because they want more traders to come to them instead 
of their enemies. But it may take some proving. Young Seroka 
gave away half your goods to people in the right places. When 
you get up before the council to claim what's yours, every chief 
you'll be talking to win have some of your property he'd rather 
count his than to believe your story. But come on well see." 

Matt accepted the invitation gladly. Joe saw his eagerness and 
wagged his head warningly. 

"Don't get it into your head they'll hand you your property 
just on my say-so. You'll have to catch your own horse, and it all 
depends on how you hold your mouth when you sneak up on the 
critter. All I can do is try to see you don't make no bad mistakes." 

From a distance the rounded earthen houses of the Pawnee 
town looked like a collection of huge liver-tinted beehives. A 
nearer view disclosed many flashes and patches of color set against 
the dun background of the monotonous circular houses that rose 
without a change in appearance or texture from the hard-packed 
earth of the village streets. There were gaily decorated warriors' 
shields and medicine bags suspended in heraldic fashion before 
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the doorways; innumerable scalps fluttering at the end of red 
sticks thrust into the mud walls; French, Spanish, and English 
flags, the gifts of designing and competing traders, waving over 
the council house. 

The women were engaged in treating hides, bringing firewood, 
jerking meat, sewing, and other domestic tasks; the men in a 
violent game of ball on the hundred-and-fifty-yard-square ball 
ground at the edge of town; and none but the youngest children 
had even a curious glance for the visitors' arrival. 

"Any other time was two white strangers to show up the whole 
town'd be falling over themselves to look you over," said Joe. "But 
word has got around about what you want. They're pretending 
they ain't even curious." 

Matt had set out to be a trader. He was now confronted with 
the perpetual crisis that haunted the career of a trader. By the 
nature of the profession the trader must subject his person and 
his property to the overwhelmingly superior physical power of 
his Indian customers, depending solely on his own wit and spirit 
to achieve his purpose or even his survival. 

Joe's lodge, also his trading store, was kept neat and trim by his 
wives, two big, strong, exceptionally ugly middle-aged squaws. 

"The kind I always pick," explained Joe. "When they're that 
homely they're more used to working, they don't visit around so 
much, they're grateful for whatever they get, and, come night, 
you can't see 'em anyway." 

They were good cooks, as well. The men ate in silence, but 
afterward, when with pipes they leaned against the wicker back- 
rests and stretched their feet to the fire, Joe disclosed a sheepish 
but persistent interest, curious in a lifelong wilderness wanderer, 
in his own country's affairs; and Matt was hard put to it to answer 
some of his offhand questions about Jefferson's policies and Hamil- 
ton's death and George Rogers Clark's health. Joe was particularly 
interested in the little Matt knew of Lieutenant Pike's journey up 
the Mississippi to remind the English that the Valley of the 
Mississippi was American territory as far as the river's headwaters, 
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and to warn the English traders dealing with the Sioux at Prairie 
du Chien that they were trespassing on that territory. 

'Toung Wilkinson was here last summer on the same sort of 
business," said the old trader, thoughtfully eying the hole in the 
ceiling through which the smoke escaped. "He had a dozen ragged, 
good-for-nothing soldiers along with him, but he strutted around 
calling himself a Military Plenipotentiary. Only thing military 
about him was the fancy uniform he put on when he talked to the 
council. His soldiers got drunk and bothered the Pawnee girls and 
paid no more attention to their commanding officer than an Oto 
does to a flea. The Pawnee sized him up for a fool, took no stock 
in his daim his father was the commanding general of all the 
American armies in the West, and paid no attention to him either, 
even when he talked big about the Americans soon taking Mexico 
and expecting the Pawnee to be their allies." 

Bap had squirmed around to avert his gaze from the painful 
sight of Joe's ugly wives beyond the fire, and he now dropped off 
to sleep. Matt was not much more interested. A year ago he would 
have been glad to spend a night discussing a political question so 
engrossing. But now nothing was important to him except the 
recovery of his property and the resumption of his journey. 

Joe made no further mention of this problem that night. It was 
not until late the next afternoon that he suggested Matt's first 
move. One of the official town criers was engaged to beat his drum 
through the streets, making formal announcement of the arrival 
of the distinguished white visitors, of the disaster that had be- 
fallen them, and of their expectation that the wise and generous 
Pawnee nation would decree justice and make restitution. 

To this public appeal there was no response. Two long days 
passed during which Matt and Bap, their impatience mounting, 
remained inactive and unseen in the seclusion of Joe's lodge. 

*Tou have to give 'em time to think," Joe counseled. "Indians 
like to think. A white man hears or sees something, makes up his 
mind, jumps, yells, and does something about it. An Indian don't. 
He wants to go over it in his mind, counting the likely cost to him 
if he sets out to steal a horse or spend a winter trapping or cut 



his enemy's throat. He's generally wrong, but he likes to think it 
all out just the same." 

The third day Iskatappe, a leading chief, dropped in to pay Joe 
a friendly visit. Iskatappe seemed surprised and pleased to en- 
counter Joe's two guests, as if it had slipped his mind that they 
were in town, and chatted at some length with them about the 
weather, Joe's food, Matt's health, Bap's appetite, and the high 
price of tobacco. No mention was made of the lost property. 

Thereafter on successive days other leading Pawnee paid visits, 
singly and in groups of two and three, all pleasantly interested in 
conversing with the white men. None made any reference to the 
purpose that had brought them among the Pawnee. Nothing was 
permitted to dash with good taste, good form, good feding. 

Finally Caracteris himsdf came. He made no effort to be polite 
or chatty. He was old and shrewd and tired. For an hour he sat 
contemplating the unbidden guests with a silent unblinking scru- 
tiny. Then he came suddenly to the point. The goods in question 
had been taken from two Omaha, members of that rascally 
nation which two years before had descended to the ignominy 
of robbing Pawnee grain caches. To dispossess the two Omaha 
had been a normal act of war, as legitimate as stealing horses, 
in no sense a trespass against any white man, and in any event a 
matter involving none but the interests of Pawnee and Omaha. 
On what was the claim of the white men based? If a Pawnee's 
horse was taken by an Iowa and a Sioux succeeded in taking it 
from the Iowa, should the Pawnee go to the Sioux and expect the 
return of his horse? 

Matt paid this question the tribute of five minutes' apparently 
intense thought before replying. "If your wife took your horse 
hunting without your knowledge and your good friend Joe Thorn 
took it from her, would you not expect him to return it to you?" 

Caracteris considered this version of the question while he 
slowly smoked three pipes. Unlike the Sioux, who were able to 
buy all the trade goods they could afford from the English, the 
Pawnee was but partially supplied, and must therefore as a 
national policy profess friendliness toward all white traders. 
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Caracteris arose, drawing his robe with dignity about his aging 
frame, and pronounced it a matter that could be determined only 
by a duly assembled council of all chiefs, which he would summon 
so that the white men could appear before it to plead their case. 
The gathering of the council would, however, of necessity be de- 
layed by the imminent commencement of the annual com festival, 
which for a time would require the nation's undivided attention. 

Forced to witness the grotesque and yet poetic fantasy of the 
Pawnee crop-planting ceremonies, which centered around a stuffed 
bird considered a messenger from the Morning Star and included 
strangely garbed processions, wild night-long dances, the display 
of mystic symbols and elaborate rituals before varied shrines, Matt 
found himself intrigued in spite of his impatience, while Bap was 
fascinated by the sexual excesses that were an essential feature of 
the primitive fertility rites. 

But on the third day Joe insisted on their accompanying him 
to search for some strayed horses in the Wolf River Hills. Joe 
thought it only sensible to prevent their witnessing the climax of 
the festival lest their natural reaction to it irreparably damage 
their standing before the Pawnee council. This, they learned only 
afterward, was the sacrifice of the young captive Kiowa maiden 
who had previously been feasted and feted and led innocently to 
consider hersdf the veritable queen of the occasion by torturing 
her body with fire, piercing it with arrows, and drawing blood from 
it to anoint the hoes with which the crops would be tilled, the 
seed that was to be planted, and the fields in which they would 
grow, thus to assure under the benign light of the Morning Star 
a full and prosperous yield. 

The white men returned from their aimless excursion to find 
the town weary and somnolent. It would be some days before the 
elders would apply themselves to the involved diplomatic and ju- 
dicial problem of determining title to the disputed property. The 
day for the meeting had been twice delayed indefinitely by the 
approach of an immense herd of buffalo, upon the hunting of 
which the entire Pawnee nation embarked. 

Matt was beside himself with furious but impotent impatience. 
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The summer was already well advanced and here he was squatting 
in a Pawnee mud house waiting for events over which he had no 
slightest control. 

"That's not a bad sign their putting it off so much/' said Joe. 
"If they'd made up their minds to say no they'd have had the 
meeting and got it over with. But they're worried. Your chances 
are getting better." 

The buffalo hunt continued with success and prosperity. The 
whole town was red with die garlands of meat and white with the 
sheets of back fat, suspended from the drying scaffolds. Finally 
the last train of horses loaded with, buffalo had trailed over the hills 
and people settled earnestly to glut themselves. After days of feast- 
ing at last the council was summoned. 

The hereditary chiefs of the Pawnee, the several medicine men 
whose magic had currently proved successful in healing and fore- 
casting, the leaders of the more important secret societies, certain 
old men whose experience and wisdom were generally acknowl- 
edged, and those leaders of war parties whose skill and reputation 
commanded respect, and numerous followers entered the council 
house in single file and seated themselves in the circle about the 
fire that constituted the council proper. Important warriors, men 
wealthy in horses and wives, and other generally influential citizens 
crowded into the space outside the circle to listen but to take no 
active part unless the judgment of the council ran scandalously 
counter to the public opinion of the Pawnee nation. The senior 
town crier harangued the waiting multitude in the street, exhorting 
them to give heed and to maintain silence and decorum. Caracteris 
opened the meeting by lighting the ceremonial pipe, which all the 
members smoked in turn. The pipe was passed from hand to hand 
in the direction of the movement of the sun, always carefully up- 
right, lest by presenting either bowl or stem first to his neighbor 
the eccentric one draw down ill fortune. Each man, before smok- 
ing, presented the stem to the sky and earth and to the east, the 
west, the north, and the south, to acknowledge the existence of the 
spirits dwelling in all quarters of the world. There ensued a long 
silence during which no man stirred or looked at his fellows. At 
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length Joe nudged Matt to indicate that the time had come to 
have his say. 

The long delay in summoning the council had armed Matt with 
a better understanding of the Pawnee point of view. He had ob- 
served much himself, had learned more from Bap, who had learned 
it from the confidences incident to a number of hair-raising 
amours with the younger wives of Pawnee chiefs, had drawn on 
the conclusions of Joe's long experience with these and other In- 
dians, and had picked up most of all from Little Owl, who had 
drifted about the town to listen inconspicuously beside a hundred 
cooking fires. Matt felt that he knew the Pawnee hopes and fears. 
As a result he based his entire case on a single point. 

"The Pawnee are a great nation," he began. The unhappy win- 
ter episode had at any rate given him a working command of the 
lower-Missouri dialects. 'Their horses and mules cover the hills 
around their towns. The plains of their country are black with the 
buffalo so that the Pawnee people live in the midst of plenty. 
Their young men are brave and warlike, their chiefs wise and far- 
seeing. The name Pawnee is known to the whole world. It is a 
name feared many days' ride to the north and to the south, the 
east and the west." He waited for the murmur of approbation to 
run through the assembly. The speaker was a supplicant who did 
well to recognize the stature of the Pawnee people. 

"Now let us notice the Osage, the Kansas, the Iowa, the Sac, 
and the Fox, even the Omaha, the Oto, and the Missouri. None 
is so great as the Pawnee. But every one of these lesser nations 
lives nearer than the Pawnee to the American towns and store- 
houses. The Pawnee live at a great distance. It is easier for the 
American trader to cany to these others the axes, the lanceheads, 
and brass kettles, and red blankets, and guns, and gunpowder, that 
all Indians wisely wish to possess. American traders are eager to 
make the greater journey to bring their goods to the more power- 
ful Pawnee nation, but they must be sure that when they come 
so far they will be received with friendliness and with justice." 

The council paid this opening statement the tribute of an 
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hour's uneasy silence. At length Caracteris rose to make the Paw- 
nee reply. 

"I am a very old man. All my life our people have welcomed 
traders because we valued their friendship as wdl as their goods. 
It was the same in the time of my father and my grandfather. 
When my grandfather was yet a boy the first French traders came 
to us. They have been coming ever since. Many of them have 
lived among us. Many have become members of the Pawnee na- 
tion. We think of them as of our own blood. In the time of my 
father the Spanish came. Some came up the great river and some 
across the deserts from distant Mexico. They brought us goods 
that we needed. In my own time more than a few English traders 
have visited us. Their goods were good and they were cheap. We 
were glad to see the English traders because we knew their hearts 
must be with us. They had had to come through the country of 
the warlike Sioux, and the Sioux were not pleased that the English 
should pass by them and come to us. Still, the English came and 
brought us the flag that flies over this council house beside the 
flags of our friends the French and the Spanish. French, Spanish, 
and English traders have come and have been welcome. We 
should also welcome American traders. But in the time of my 
grandfather, my father, and myself only one American trader has 
come to live among us the one who sits here among us today." 
He indicated Joe Thorn. "He is a good man and our good friend, 
but he is the only one." 

Caracteris sat down amid a chorus of approving grants. Their 
chief had made an unexpectedly shrewd counter in pointing out 
the distinction that existed between traders of one white na- 
tionality and those of another. 

Matt controlled his impatience until he had shown Caracteris' 
views the respect of a quarter-hour's consideration. Then he re- 
sumed the presentation of his case. 

"Since the year before last all traders who come to you are 
American. None may come except by American permission. It 
is the American flag that now flies at St. Louis and which alone 
should fly over your council house. From now on no one will be 



allowed to trade with any Indian nation unless he possesses an 
American license to trade. The two captains when they journeyed 
up the Missouri warned all Indian nations that this was so, and 
ordered the English to stay out of American territory. Last year 
Lieutenant Pike went up the Mississippi to take the same message 
to the Sioux and to order the English from Prairie du Chien." 

A murmur, half amused, half contemptuous, ran through the 
assembly. Caracteris replied without the customary respectful 
pause. 

"The two captains are gone no man knows where. They were 
like a stone dropped into a pond. Even the ripples are seen no 
longer. And we have heard of Lieutenant Pike. He must be the 
brother of Lieutenant Wilkinson, who was with us last summer 
and whose men did not look to us like soldiers. Pike is now with 
the Osage and we have heard he is on his way to visit us. He has 
come with fifteen men who walk. Even the Oto and the Missouri 
when they go to war or upon visits to other nations have horses 
to ride." 

This was the deepest of Indian insults, since it was considered 
that men without horses were not only poor but cowards as well, 
else they would steal sufficient horses for their immediate needs. 

Matt's heart began to beat hard. The issue now raised involved 
something more important than his personal property. Were he a 
member of the Lewis and Clark expedition itself and temporarily 
the spokesman for the two captains appearing before the council 
of the most distant tribe, he could not be more essentially the 
spokesman for his country than he was at this moment. His an- 
swer was a proud and violent warning. 

"The Pawnee must live at a very great distance from other peo- 
ple that they have not heard what all the world knows. In the 
time of your grandfather all Americans lived on the shores of the 
distant Eastern Ocean. Since that time they have marched west- 
ward. Have the Pawnee heard of the Delaware, of the Ottawa, of 
the Iroquois, of the Shawnee, of the Wyandot, of the Miami? 
Ask those nations if the Americans walk or ride. The Americans 
moved over the eastern mountains and down the Ohio, making 
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friends of those who wished to be friends, driving before them 
those who chose to be enemies. Country that once was English 
is now American, that once was French is now American, that 
once was Spanish is now American. My people are now in St 
Louis. This is my counsel, Pawnee: Let us be friends." 

Matt's declaration caused a sensation in the council. For two 
houis not a figure stirred. Then at a signal from Caracteris all rose 
and waited for the three white men to leave the council house. 
At the door the old chief took Matt's hand. 

'Through the night we will hold your counsel dose to our 
hearts, my friend. Tomorrow we will tdtl you what our hearts have 
decided." 

"Not bad," approved Joe on the way back to the lodge. "A good 
stiff jolt like that that's what they understand best." 

"You should know him like I do," exulted Bap, clapping his 
hand on Matt's shoulder. "When he gets mad that is the time 
to look out." 

"Tomorrow you will have your goods," Joe said. "Except for 
what their women are able to hide and pretend they can't find." 

Matthew Morgan had set himself up in a moment of need to 
speak for his country. On the morrow, the answer came, not from 
the Pawnee council, but from far over the horizon and delivered 
with the voice and hand of once-mighty Spain. Lieutenant Don 
Facundo Malgares came with the answer, riding at the head of 
350 Spanish cavalry, 100 of them splendidly uniformed dragoons 
of the Spanish Regular Army. He bore with him orders from the 
viceroy to reassert the centuries-old Spanish title to the territory 
between the Missouri and the Red Rivers, to drive out or capture 
all American intruders of whatever character found in this area, 
to meet and destroy Lieutenant Pike's westbound expedition, or 
any other American military force encountered west of St Louis, 
and, most important, by display of Spain's military might, to win 
as future Spanish allies the fierce Indian nations of the region. 
Spain had yielded grudgingly for centuries to encroachments in 
the colder climes of the North and the East, but was now making 



one last spasmodic effort to bar trespassers in the South and the 
West from the approaches to Mexico. 

A Pawnee war party had encountered Malgares on the Arkansas. 
It came galloping in ahead to proclaim that the Spaniards were 
coming to demonstrate their special friendship for the Pawnee. 
The entire Pawnee population rushed out to welcome the glitter- 
ing cavalcade as it descended the hills from the south, after a 
forced march of more than a thousand miles from faraway Chi- 
huahua. The long column of Spanish troopers trotted through the 
streets of the Pawnee town, drawn sabers gleaming, flags flying, 
drums rolling, trumpets sounding, to camp with military precision 
on the ball ground. Here was a form of military power Indians 
could understand and appreciate and which delighted their martial 
hearts. They were stupefied by excitement and admiration. 

Malgares' first act upon entering the Grand Pawnee town was 
to require the delivery to him as captives of all traders resident 
there without Spanish permit. This included every trader with the 
Pawnee, since none had ever heard of such a document. 

The Pawnee sprang eagerly to obey, pouncing upon not only 
Matt, Bap, and Joe but also the French traders, some of whom had 
lived among them for as many as fifteen or twenty years. The 
captives were bound like slaves and thrown down in a corner of 
the Spanish camp on the ball ground. Mart's speech of yesterday 
before the council seemed now no more effective than the cry of 
a child in the dark. 



THREE 

Before they were assailed by a cycle of fateful misfortunes, cul- 
minating in a smallpox epidemic that wiped out the nation, the 
Mandan were the most illustrious and picturesque of all the Plains 
Indians. Their remote situation near the final great westward bend 
of the Missouri had kept them at such a distance from Spanish 
traders from Mexico, French traders from Canada, English traders 
from Hudson Bay, Russian traders from Alaska, and the sea-going 
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trade along the Pacific Coast, that it was not until the success of 
Lewis and Clark brought a rush of American traders up the Mis- 
souri that their original way of life was threatened. We visit them 
in company with the first of those traders: 

9999 

Girding widely around the Aricara towns, they came upon one 
of the Aricara horse herds in a valley among the hills. The guards 
had deserted their duties to observe the battle. Joe pulled in his 
horse. 

"Them Mandan," he said, "they won't know us from Adam. 
But they'll likely take us on their laps if we show up with a string 
of Aricara horses/* 

They cut out fifty of the Aricara best and continued northward 
to the Mandan. Long before they sighted the Indian metropolis, 
their approach was noted by alert videttes posted on every com- 
manding hilltop to give warning of either of the two eventualities 
upon which the life of the nation so much depended, the appear- 
ance of buffalo or of enemies. The value of Joe's forethought was 
made immediately apparent by the excited behavior of the sen- 
tinels. That white men should come from this direction was in 
itself a sufficient phenomenon. That they should come driving a 
herd of Aricara horses was a sensation. On every hilltop fluttering 
blankets snapped and jerked as the news was semaphored ahead to 
the towns. 

Joe, more expert in the universal sign language of the plains 
than either Matt or Bap, rode a little apart where he could be 
more clearly seen, his hands and arms sawing and cutting the air 
in a reiteration of their message. 

"We are friends. We come from Red Hair's town with news of 
your chief Shehaka. We have stolen the horses of your enemy the 
Aricara. We have killed your enemy the Sioux, We are brothers of 
the Mandan/' 

The sentinels, yelling in their amazement one to another, watch- 
ing every movement of the white men, circled warily closer. Matt 
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and Bap rode away from their horse herd, gesturing their willing- 
ness to place the animals in the charge of their Mandan friends. 
This was accepted as proof of the strangers' sincerity, and soon a 
dozen young braves were riding alongside the newcomers, peering 
curiously at their equipment and persons, grinning, gesticulating, 
and opening conversations in sign language and scraps of down- 
river dialects. 

By the time they had mounted the rise from which they could 
see the nearest of the Mandan towns, the growing procession was 
further augmented by scores of warriors galloping out to meet and 
see for themselves the ambassadors from the distant knd of the 
famous two captains. These kter arrivals brought excellent news. 
Manuel Lisa, pressing forward many days in advance of Pryor, 
had managed to break through the Aricara and Sioux blockade 
and was now at the Mandan towns. 

The partners walked their horses slowly down the slope, delay- 
ing their arrival to give the sensation of their appearance a chance 
to grow. For Manuel Lisa was not waiting for them by choice but 
because he was restrained by the Mandan, who were unwilling to 
permit him to go on westward, where there was the risk of his 
furnishing trade goods to their enemies, the Assiniboin and the 
Blackfeet. 

"Do Manuel Lisa no harm," Matt observed complacently, "to 
find out that if they let him go through it's because we were able 
to work it out for him." 

"Our luck she change," pronounced Bap with enthusiasm. 

The procession wound out of the willows into the edge of town 
and Matt ceased to consider any luck but his luck at the moment, 
which he found overwhelmingly good. For so long he had thought 
of the Mandan country as a place infinitely remote. Now he was 
here. His formidable journey was at the halfway mark. 

The famous Mandan five towns, including those of their Mina- 
taree and Soulier allies, situated on the Missouri where after its 
long northward stretch the river's course swung to the west, formed 
a center of Indian culture to rival the towns of the Iroquois in the 
East and those of the Cherokee and the Creek in the South. 
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The Mandan, unlike oilier Indians of the West; was no rover of the 
plains. His towns were surrounded by the gardens and cemeteries 
characteristic of a settled and permanent population. He had no 
need to wander to satisfy his wants or to flee from his fears. The 
Mandan way of life was to wait for the fruits of life and death to 
come to him. At hand were his fields and gardens, where he 
planted his corn and pumpkins and beans, and the slopes where 
in macabre array he deposited his dead on scaffolds. The river 
brought down driftwood for his fires. Sections of the vast buffalo 
herd of the plains approached often enough to provide meat and 
hides within sight of his drying racks and stretching frames. His 
very enemies brought war to the Mandan doorstep. Primitive 
man's common assumption that his own people were more im- 
portant than any other had some basis in the case of the 
Mandan. 

Compared to the nomad villages of skin tepees and bark wig- 
wams of neighboring nations, the Mandan town possessed the 
architectural permanence and dignity of Rome. The dwellings 
were ranged closely around the great square that was the center 
of the town's communal life, the site of games, councils, national 
assemblies, and the extraordinary Mandan religious ceremonies, 
which were more spectacular and cruel than those of any other 
nation north of Mexico. Each house was a huge domelike earthen 
structure supported on great hewn beams and rafters, in some 
cases with a roof span of as much as ninety feet. Within there was 
xoom for the householder, his family, furniture, guests, and dogs, 
together with his horse herd, which was brought in at night for 
protection against the elements and enemy raiders. The house 
was a strong fortress as well, with thick walls impenetrable by any 
missile less than a cannon ball. 

The Mandan population rushed to the vantage of their house- 
tops the better to observe the entry of the white strangers. Looking 
up at the painted faces and decorated figures of this pack of sav- 
age humanity and, higher still, dangling and fluttering from the 
tops of tall display poles, at the flaunted scalp trophies of the war- 
riors, the emblazoned shields and heraldic emblems of chiefs, 
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and the grotesque effigies and masks of medicine men, Matt could 
have been stirred by no deeper excitement were he a medieval 
traveler entering at last upon the fabled capital of Prester John. 

The council droned on interminably. Again and again Manuel 
Lisa, a master of the art of Indian negotiation, rose to his feet to 
renew his arguments, appeals, protestations, striving each time to 
present in more acceptable terms his plea for permission to pro- 
ceed with his expedition past the five towns and on to the west- 
ward. Each time there ensued a long silence broken only by the 
complacent rustle of the eagle-tail and turkey-feather fans of the 
impassive Indian councilors, before at length another Mandan or 
Minataree dignitary rose to make the unvarying reply that their 
hearts would be immeasurably saddened were their good friends 
the traders to depart from their midst. 

Manuel Lisa's dark face grew darker. Matt could see that only 
the habit of patience developed in years of dealing with Indian 
vexations enabled him to control his temper, even though he was 
well aware that the property and the lives of himself and his fol- 
lowers might depend on his forbearance. The trader stood once 
more and in blunter terms than he had previously used made 
what he declared was his last offer. As a token of good faith the 
traders would leave a full half of their goods here subject to forfeit 
if on their western journey they proved guilty of any act inimical 
to the interests of the Mandan. 

A discreet smile flickered around the council circle. To Manuel 
Lisa's mortification, his offer was received not as a proof of sin- 
cerity but as a betrayal of weakness. The Mandan saw no occasion 
to be content with half when they were already in virtual posses- 
sion of the whole. Kakoakis, better known to the traders as Le 
Borgne or One-Eye, head chief of the Minataree and in the ab- 
sence of Shehaka the most influential figure in the five towns, 
heaved his huge bulk upright. Heretofore he had not spoken, and 
that he chose now to voice the Indian reply was evidence that the 
negotiation had reached its crisis. His good eye gleamed and the 
sightless one, covered by an opaque white film, added a peculiar 
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ferocity to the natural ugliness of his countenance. Instead of 
speaking according to convention from his position in the circle, 
he strode dramatically across the open space to confront not 
Manuel Lisa but Matt, seated beside him. 

"What says the white friend of Shehaka?"* KakoaKs de- 
manded. "He has talked with Shehaka during the many moons the 
chief has been far from his own people. Does he think Shehaka 
would wish us to send trade goods to our enemies?" 

To the savage cunning of this question there could be no suc- 
cessful answer. To admit Shehaka would favor a denial of Manuel 
Lisa's plea was to betray the traders' interests, while to claim that 
he would agree was to undermine Shehaka's reputation among his 
own people and thus advance Kakoakis' hopes of assuming the 
absent chiefs authority. 

Matt rose quickly, stepped around the towering Kakoakis, and 
addressed his reply to the council. Less adept than Manuel Lisa 
or Joe Thorn in the sign language, the necessarily slow-paced care 
with which he was forced to select the gestures to phrase his 
meaning served to add emphasis to his words. 

"Shehaka is very wise," said Matt. "When he returns to his 
people he will be able to speak for himself. I do not speak even 
for myself. I but tell the Mandan what they already know. The 
Mandan know that my partners and I did not come by the river. 
We came by land. We came on horses from the country of the 
Pawnee and we came in half the time it took Manuel Lisa to 
come by river. This year you can stop American traders who come 
by the river. But next year they will come by land and they will 
pass by far from the Mandan. They will take all their goods to 
the Crow and the Cheyenne and tie Assiniboin and the Black- 
feet. You can stop them this year, but next year they will bring 
no goods to the Mandan." 

Matt's final gesture was a simple extemporaneous one indicating 
that whatever he held in his hand had slipped from his grasp. He 

* Lewis and Clark, on their way home, had persuaded Shehaka, head chief 
of the Mandan, to accompany them in order to see for himself how great a 
country was the United States, hoping dins to incline the Mandan to an 
American alliance. 
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stepped back past Kakoakis to return to his place. Kakoakis 
seized his arm and shook him violently. "This man is a fool," 
he bellowed. 'We all know the Americans own no horses. They 
have only boats. They know only the river." 

Little heed was paid to him. The council had lost all sense of 
decorum. Each man was debating vigorously with his neighbor. 
The Mandan common people, looking on from the surrounding 
housetops, began to swarm down into the square, the better to see 
and listen. Manud Lisa struck Kakoakis' hand from Matf s arm. 
"Come," he said to Matt. 'We go now to camp," 
Manud Lisa had kept his men and property on an island in 
midriver, to make it more difficult for the engages to consort with 
the Mandan women during the progress of the ddicate negotia- 
tions, and for the sake of defense in the event the negotiations 
broke down. 

"But wait, give them a chance to talk it over," protested Matt, 
absorbed in observing the effect of his bold threat on the members 
of the council. 

"You have made the gamble," said Manud Lisa. "Maybe a 
good throw maybe no. No matter. It is now too late to change 
it. Now we must act so we seem to have no care how the council 
talk." 

Matt nodded. Joe Thorn, who had accompanied him, and the 
three traders who had constituted Manuel Lisa's retinue dosed in 
around them and the little group pushed a way along the narrow 
street toward the river front. Kakoakis raised his voice in violent 
demand that the withdrawal be prevented. But the council had 
passed from indecision to utter confusion. The inf ormal and demo- 
cratic government of the Mandan was incapable of taking any 
sudden action on the spur of the moment. 

The populace, sensing this official indecision, acted under the 
swift impulse of herd instinct. If the whites were to be robbed, 
each member of the crowd was eager to gain his share. If they 
were to be permitted to withdraw, there were gifts to be de- 
manded, petty blackmail to be levied. Men, women, and children 
surged about the white party, grinning ingratktingly at first, ex- 
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tending their hands for presents, begging shamelessly. Soon some 
of the bolder were snatching at the buttons on Manuel Lisa's coat, 
at Joe Thorn's hat, at Mart's bullet pouch. To these savages, the 
white men's most minor possessions were priceless treasures. 

"I've had this hat a long time," muttered Joe, "and I ain't ready 
to give it away yet." 

"Be sure you do not hit somebody," said Manuel Lisa, vig- 
orously thrusting off the hands clutching at his clothing. "Now is 
not the good time to have the fight." 

The six men clung to each other and pressed forward, man- 
aging to make progress because they drove with sustained purpose 
against the fluctuating pressure of the milling crowd. But once 
they had emerged into the open on the riverbank, all progress 
ceased. The efforts of the hundreds on the outskirts of the gather- 
ing to shove inward to the center of interest jammed the whole 
mass so forcibly together that white men and Indians were locked 
unwillingly in one another's embrace. 

"I ain't worried so much about my hat now," said Joe, trying 
in vain to look down. "Some varminf s getting my pants." 

Matt worked one hand free and gripped a boy's fingers that 
were tugging at his hunting knife. Crushed against his chest was a 
very old and evil-smelling Minataree, the frayed and bristling 
feathers of whose headdress scratched Matt's face. Against his 
back he could fed the flattened and squirming contours of a fat 
squaw. From somewhere around his feet rose the screams of a 
trampled child. All his life Matt had heard discussed the various 
ways a man might suffer at the hands of Indians. But he had not 
foreseen the likelihood of being squashed like a bug in a crowd of 
them. 

"Rest tranquttle" Manuel Lisa's low calm voice came clearly 
through all the uproar. "Droufllard will know what to do." 

Droufllard did know what to do. He was in command of the 
kedboat lying offshore that had brought the traders' delegation to 
the council meeting. His boatmen stood up and began ostenta- 
tiously to go through the motions of loading their rifles, which 
were already loaded and ready. Droufllard himself knelt in the 
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bow and swung the swivel of the cannon around to bear on the 
crowd ashore. The Mandan were well acquainted with the nature 
of the little cannon. The two captains had had such a gun and 
during their wintering here had often caused it to be fired, to the 
mingled alarm and entertainment of their hosts. Those in the 
crowd nearest the water began scrambling away from the direction 
to which the swivel pointed. Others became aware of the threat. 
The whole press of Indians loosened, disintegrated, seemed to 
melt away. The six white men splashed out into the water and 
crawled aboard the keelboat 

"Pull hard," said Manuel Lisa. "This is still not the time to hit 
somebody." 

The boat drew away rapidly and was well out of bowshot before 
the leaderless mob, most of them unarmed, had recovered suffi- 
ciently to make any belligerent gesture. 

Climbing into the keelboat, Matt had caught no glimpse of Bap 
among the forty men aboard. When they disembarked on the 
island he made sure Bap was not among them. 

"What happened to Bap?" he asked Drouillard. 

For the first time in Matt's experience with him, Drouillard be- 
trayed a flicker of an ordinary man's occasional uncertainty. "He 
went ashore. About an hour before you come back. He say you 
have forget something. He say he must take it to you. I let him go." 

Matt stared across at the Mandan town, now buzzing like a 
disturbed hornets' nest. He knew Bap too well to need further en- 
lightenment. Bap had been disappointed when he was left behind 
with the boat 9 s crew. Becoming increasingly bored with the dull 
waiting in the anchored boat, Bap had hoodwinked Drouillard and 
gone alone into the town. Matt could only surmise the mischief 
in which he was by now involved if he was still alive. 

Joe Thorn nudged him. "Better listen to this." 

Manuel Lisa had climbed on a barrel and was surveying the 
men gathered around him. He was nominally their leader and by 
force of character well equipped to lead them, but all except the 
boatmen were free hunters, trappers, and traders, disposed in a 
crisis to make their own decisions. 
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'This is what I say/' said Manuel Lisa. "Maybe the Indians let 
us go. Maybe they do not. So I say tomorrow morning no matter 
if they say yes or if they say no, no matter what we go." 

This proposal drew growls of assent. Manuel Lisa jumped down 
from the barrel, his council of war so soon concluded. Matt seized 
him by the arm. 

''Bap's still in town. We can't go and leave him there." 

Manuel Lisa looked toward the town reflectively. "Better we 
lose one man than many/' he decided. "We fight on the river 
maybe we get away. We fight in the town we get nowhere/' 

"I don't mean for everybody to go after him/' said Matt. "I 
mean I'm going." 

Joe Thorn was listening at his elbow. "He means Joe Thorn and 
him is going." 

Manuel Lisa rubbed his chin in further thought He nodded. 
"Good. Maybe you find Bap maybe not. But anyway you find 
how the Indians fed, and that is worth two men. Only wait one 
hour. Maybe they settle down some." 

They waited an hour while they took turns watching the town 
through Manuel Lisa's battered old telescope. There were pres- 
ently fewer signs of excitement, even around the central square, 
the seat of governmental decision. Most of the inhabitants seemed 
to be returning to their normal occupation or lack of occupation. 

"Go now," said Manuel Lisa, "and see what happens." 

Matt and Joe embarked in a Mandan bullboat, a contraption 
shaped like a bowl and formed by stretching sewn buffalo hides 
around a frame of bent willow struts. Ordinary paddling merely 
caused it to revolve, and it was so light that it tended to drift with 
the current. It required the hardest kind of work to angle a course 
across the channel toward the Mandan water front. When they 
had struggled beyond the swifter water in midchannd, Matt was 
able to look up again. 

The late summer evening was darkening into twilight. Smoke 
from cooking fires drifted lazily upward in the still, warm air. 
Women were coming in from their labors in the fields, herdboys 
driving the horses in for the night, warriors lounging and gossip- 



ing on housetops. Everyone not otherwise occupied seemed to be 
bathing in the river, as was the Mandan custom in pleasant 
weather each morning and evening. 

Matt looked sharply for some glimpse of Bap on the strand. 
If no harm had come to him and he was still free to move about, 
he might be expected to be strolling along the water front, taking 
advantage of this opportunity to make a quick inspection of the 
persons of the Mandan maidens. For the women as unhesitatingly 
as the men dropped their clothes on the bank before wading into 
the water. 

The nearer bathers were observing the approach of the bullboat 
with interest. Some began to wave and to make welcoming ges- 
tures. 

"They're making out like they want to be friends again," said 
Joe. 

Matt grunted. "Then it must be they haven't discovered yet 
what Bap's up to." 

But they were not suffered to land without a sudden assault, at 
least upon their dignity. A dozen Mandan girls, sliding through 
the water like mermaids, their long hair rippling and glistening 
behind them, raced to meet the visitors. Shrieking their laughing 
threats, they set to rocking the frail bullboat and splashing its 
crew with water until the white men paid the demanded tribute, 
doling out to each of their tormentors a trinket or a few beads. 
Triumphant then, the saucy pirates swam alongside, pushing and 
towing the boat into the shallows, where they emerged from the 
water and carried their victims bodily to land. 

"I've had all kinds of treatment from Indians," said Joe, "but 
nothing easier to stand for than this." 

The Mandan on the beach seemed to harbor no memory of the 
afternoon's excitement. Like children, they appeared to have 
passed readily from one mood to another, in their subsequent 
contentment dismissing from their minds even the occasion for 
their former discontent. 

Inquiries concerning Bap brought many responses. He had been 
seen here and there. Several bystanders volunteered to aid in the 
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search. No one seemed ill at ease under the questioning of Matt 
and Joe. No one seemed to find anything unusual in the sudden 
return of the white men who had left so recently under the shadow 
of their aimed firearms. 

"Probably the way they handled Bap," said Matt, "until they 
got him out of sight of the river." 

"One way to find out," said Joe. "All we got to do is keep on 
going till they start to handle us different." 

They climbed the bank and walked slowly into the town. Still 
the Mandan passing in the street appeared to attach no special 
significance to their return. Around them the normal life of the 
community flowed on. 

In the deepening shadows the bathers began streaming up from 
the river. Young women strolled through the streets, trailing their 
garments behind them while their bodies dried. Some pressed on 
decorously to the sanctuary of their houses. Others permitted im- 
portunate young men to snatch their clothes. 

Other cries of laughter and excitement came from the opposite 
side of town, where the younger and more prepossessing of the 
women working in the fields were belatedly returning, their home- 
ward progress retarded until now by the attentions of the young 
warriors it was necessary to post each day about the gardens to de- 
fend the women from lurking Assiniboin or Sioux raiders, a guard 
duty much sought after, for the sentinel had the daylong oppor- 
tunity to court the favor of the damsel of his choice and the se- 
clusion and privacy of the cornfield in which to enjoy it. 

With the coming of night a spirit of ever freer license was re- 
leased among the unmarried of the town. The bathers from the 
river and the workers from the fields foregathered with the young 
men in the streets and on the housetops. Courting to no purpose 
beyond the pleasure of the moment was the principal occupation 
of the young Mandan male. It was the golden age, likewise, for 
the Mandan girl, faced with the prospect of a future of married 
drudgery. From time to time pairs drew aside to embrace in the 
very shadow of their homes without heed to who might be observ- 
ing. An occasional gallant, not finding the one of his preference 
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in the streets, stationed himself before her house to describe in 
endless love songs the fever of his desire and to plead with her to 
come out to him. Another suitor climbed on his beloved's rooftop 
to direct his plaintive plea down the smoke vent of her family's 
house. One bacchanalian naked group ran through the streets, 
singing, laughing, teasing, dancing, pursuing one another. Many 
of the Mandan were quite pale-skinned, some even having blue 
eyes and red hair, and some of the forms flitting past in the dark- 
ness seemed to Matt startlingly like the figures of white women. 

"Livdier'n a runaway camp meeting," said Joe. 

But Matt at the moment was moved only by his burning re- 
sentment of Bap's unparalleled foolishness. They had worked 
hard to come this far. After so many exertions they had won the 
opportunity to make the last dash to the great mountains. Bap 
had thrown all this away, in pursuit of a purpose no more sensible 
than to participate in these silly caperings. 

Matt persisted in the search while Joe, at his elbow, watched 
warily for the first sign of the hostility they momentarily expected. 
Still no effort was made to impede their hunt. Patient and casual 
inquiries began to pick up Bap's trail, which was a devious one 
and led eventually to the most unlikely of all resorts, the austere 
precincts of the forbidding lodge housing the headquarters of the 
Blacktafled Deer, most distinguished of Mandan secret societies, 
to which only the oldest and most influential men belonged. 

"He must have got into real trouble," said Matt. 

"One way to find out," said Joe. "Thafs to go in and see." 

At the entrance to the lodge two warriors of the Soldiers' Secret 
Society, official policemen of Mandan customs and rituals, barred 
their way with the wands bound with otter skin and owl's feathers 
that were their emblems of office. Joe began to mutter with dis- 
satisfaction and to slide his hand gently along the band of his 
rifle, but Matt laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

"Bap," he called into the dark doorway behind the soldiers, 
"we've come to get you!" 

Bap's voice rose clearly in cheerful reply. "Then why do you 
stand out there in the night?" 
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Next they could hear him explaining in his bastard downriver 
dialect that the callers were particular friends of his. Voices of 
Mandan authority replied to Bap and then called out The two 
soldiers stepped aside. Matt and Joe entered. 

Here in the high-domed chamber hung with shields and masks, 
the heads and horns of animals, the garlanded scalps of their ene- 
mies, were gathered the elder statesmen of the five towns, includ- 
ing every member of the council Matt had addressed in the 
afternoon. The savage senators lounged in ease against backrests 
and on couches of bearskins and buffalo robes, their wants at- 
tended to by the women servants of the society. In the place of 
honor nearest the fire squatted Bap, complacently fingering the 
two little decorated bone tablets of the guessing game as he gam- 
bled with Kakoakis himself for his most prized single possession, 
the circlet of grizzly-bear claws that was the distinguishing badge 
worn on the headdress of a Blacktafled Deer. 

Matt spoke rapidly in English, which he was certain no Indian 
present understood. "Whatever it is you are playing for, be sure 
you lose it quickly. Then watch for the first excuse to leave if 
they will let us leave. We must get back to the island." 

Bap merely grinned and shook his head. He was in a mood even 
more irresponsible than when he had risked everything they owned 
at billiards. "But I do not want to lose. With one more counter I 
will win his bear claws. Sit down. Eat. In the pot there is a fine 
stew of buffalo calf pounded with huckleberries/' 

Matt, aware of how closely he was being watched by forty pairs 
of eyes, took the greatest care that his anger should not color his 
expression or his tone. "This is no time to fool. Joe and I came 
across the river alone to find you. The boats are starting west the 
minute it gets light whether the Indians agree or not even if it 
means a fight." 

Bap seemed not to hear. He remained for a moment entirely 
absorbed in the next move in his game. He extended his closed 
fists for Kakoakis' inspection. Kakoakis indicated Bap's right hand. 
Bap slowly opened the hand to disclose the unmarked tablet. 
Again the Indian had lost. Kakoakis handed over the next to the 
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last of his stick counters, took the slivers of bone, and prepared to 
make his last effort to deceive his opponent. Only then did Bap 
glance up over his shoulder at Matt. 

"Take off that look of the bear with the sore head. These are 
our friends. Sit down. Eat. There is plenty." 

Matt looked around at the lounging councilors. Their faces re- 
mained inscrutably impassive, but every glittering eye was fixed 
upon him. He made another great effort to keep the tone of his 
voice disanningly amiable. 

'There's only one way to find out the kind of friends they are. 
Get over here with us and see what they do when we start to 
back out/' 

Bap's attention was again on his game. Kakoakis extended his 
closed fists. "This game she is too easy/' said Bap. "The Indian 
he have play her all his life and always he do what you expect/' 
He selected the hand. It opened to disclose the marked tablet 
Kakoakis laughed to prove in this important company that he was 
a good loser, and without hesitation passed over the bear-daw 
circlet. Bap stuffed it casually in his pouch, slapped the grim 
Kakoakis companionably on the back, and rose. 

"Now maybe you believe. When we are ready to go up tie river 
we can go and the Indians they will kiss us. It has been so since 
you talk to them in the council today. When you talk to them 
they listen like the Pawnee, which is like the bird listen to the 
snake. But when you go with Manuel Lisa bade to the island the 
Mandan they think you are angry and that maybe never we be 
friends. Only when Bap come alone to pky with them do they 
start to think maybe it is better to wait and see." 

Matt began to realize that the councilors were watching him 
as he had been watching them, anxiously awaiting the first sign of 
his temper, that they feared even to make a friendly gesture lest 
the overture be misinterpreted or rebuffed. 

"Looks like the big speech of your'n took 'em in, for a fact," 
murmured Joe. 

Bap laughed. "Always you have think Bap he is the fool. Always 
you are right. But for the fool there is sometimes also the need. 
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Now let us go tell Manuel Lisa to come here to eat with us. Maybe 
if my friend Kakoakis and some more of our friends who are 
here go with us to invite him he will believe." 

Bap repeated the suggestion in sign language to his hosts. Ka- 
koakis leaped to his feet, now eager to be foremost among those to 
prove their friendship for the white traders. All pressed forward, 
beaming, laughing, shaking hands with Matt and Joe, proclaiming 
their unshakable affection for the white men and their desire to 
see them return year after year. 
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AFTERWORD 

These have been but few and fleeting glimpses of the kind of peo- 
ple who inhabited our country then. No other people have ever 
proved a like capacity so swiftly and completely to make over their 
whole world. They found it a wilderness occupied by savages and 
claimed by distant world powers. But within thirty years from the 
lifting of their first stockade pole at Boonesborough they had given 
their own young country a dominion bordering upon two oceans. 
This was not a dominion achieved by those feats of diplomacy 
and war which have marked the sudden expansion of other nations 
in the past It was the personal achievement of restless, roving, and 
irrepressible men, and die women and children who were so often 
with them. They were men who had an instinct for turning up at 
the critical moment at the precise spot where their presence gen- 
erated decisive and lasting consequences. They appeared, when 
needed most, at Kaskaskia, Vincennes, Piqua, King's Mountain; 
on the Ohio, the Kentucky, the Tennessee, the Missouri, the Yel- 
lowstone, the Columbia; on the Great Plains, in the Rockies, and 
on the shores of the Pacific. From none of these places were they 
ever dislodged. 

We owe them much. We owe them most of all, perhaps, the 
obligation to measure our stride today by the footprints they left us. 

D. V. E. 
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